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PART II. 

From the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, to the 
Peace of Paris, in 1763, 

letter XII. 

s 

A general Ftev) of the Affairs of Europe, loith a particular Ac». 
count of thofe of England, the Reftoration ^Charles II. 
in 1660, to the Triple Alliance^ in 1668. 

N O prince ever had it more in his power to have 
rendered himfelf the favourite of his people, and his 
people great, flourifljing, and happy, than ^ ^ 
Charles II. of England. Tliey had generoufly 
reftored him to the regal dignity, without irtipofing any 
new limitations on his prerogative.* But their late vio- 
' lences, and the torrent of blood which had been (bed, too 
ftrongly.demonft.rated tlicir dread of popery, and their ha- 
tted of j^bitrary fway, to permit a fuppofition that they 
swiifld ever tamely fuffer any trefpafs on their civil or re.- 
VoL. IV. B ligious 
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Hgious liberties. If deftitute of the fenfc of juftice or of 
gratitude, the imprudencles of his grandfather, the fatal 
cataftrophe of his father, and ten years of exclufion, exile, 
and adverfity, were furely fufficient to have taught him mo- 
deration ; while the afleclionate expreflions of loyalty and 
attachment, which every vidiere fainted his ears, demanded 
his mofl warm acknowledgments. 

With loyalty, mirth and gaiety returned. That gloom 
which had fo long overfpread the iiland, gradually difappear- 
cd with thofe fanatical opinions that produced it. And if 
the king had made a proper ufe of his political fituation, 
and of thofe natural and acquired talents which he fo abun- 
dantly poflefled, he might have held, with a high hand, the 
balance of Europe, and at the fame time have reftored the 
Englifli nation (to ufe the memorable words of my lord 
Clarendon) to its primitive temper and integrity \ to ** its 

old good manners, its old good humour, and its old good 
** nature.'^ But an infatuated defire of governing without 
controul, and alfo of changing the religion of the two Britifli 
kingdoms, accompanied with a wafteful protligality, which 
nothing could fupply, loll him by degrees the hearts of his 
fubje£ls, as we fliall have occafion to fee, and inftead of 
the arbiter of Europe, made him a penfioner of France. 

Charles was thirty years of age when he afeended the 
throne of his anceflors j and, confidering his adverfe for- 
tune, and the opportunities he had enjoyed of mingling with 
the world, miglit liave been fuppofed to be pafl: the levities 
of youth and the intemperance of appetite- But being en-r 
dowed with a ftrong conftitution and a great flow of fpirits, 
w’is h a manly figure and an engaging manner, animal love 
was ftill his predominant paffion, and Smufement his chief 
occupation. He was not, however, incapable of applica- 
tion to biifjiiefs, nor unacquainted with affairs either foreign 
or domcllic *, but having been accuftomed, during his exile, 
to live among his courtiers as a companion rather than a 
monarch, he loved to indulge, even after his reftoratiohi"!:^ ^ 

8 the 
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the plcafurcs of dlfengaged fociety as well as of unreftralned 
gallantry, and hated every thing that interfered with thofe 
favourite avocations. His cxainplc was contagious : a grofa 
fenfuality infeifed the court; and prodigality, debauchery^ 
and Irreligion, became the char;a£leriiHcs of the younger and 
more faflilonable part of the nation 

The king himfelf, who appears to have been little under 
the influence of cither moral or religious principles, coiifci- 
ous of his own irregularities, cOuld eafily forgive the devia- 
tions of others, and admit an cxcufe for any fyftem of opi- 
xiions. Hence he gained the profligate by indulgence, at 
the fame time that he chofc to flatter, by attentions, the 
pride of religion and virtue. This accommodating charac- 
ter, which through his whole reign was Charles's chief fup- 
port, at firft raifed the higheft idea of his judgment and 
impartiality. Without regard to former diftinftions, he ad- 
mitted into his council the mod eminent men of all par-* 
ties ; the Prefbyterians equally with the Royalifts fliared this 
honour# Nor was he lefs impartial in the dlftribution o( 
honours. Admiral Montague was not only created carl of 
Sandwich, and Monk duke of Albemarle, promotions that 
might have been expefted; but Annefley was created carl of 
Anglefey; Aflilcy Cooper, lord Afliley ; and Denzil Hollis, 
lord Hollis. 

Whatever might be tlie king’s motive fot fuch a conclufl^ 
whether a defire of lading popularity, or merely of ferving 
a temporary purpofe, it mud be allowed to have been truly 
political, as it contributed not only to baniih the remem- 
brance of pad animoflties, but to. attach the leaders of the 
Prefbyterians ; who, bcfide having a principal (hare in the 
Redoration, were formidable by their numbers as well as by 
their property, and declared enemies to th^ Independents, 
and other republican fedlaries. But the choice which 
Charles made of his xniniders and principal fervants more 

I. Bumet, voL i. book ii« 
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cfpecially prognofticated future happincfs and tranquillity, 
and gave fincere pleafure to all the true friends of the con- 
flitution. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, was 
made lord chancellor. He had been bred to the law, poffefl^ 
ed great talents, was indefatigable in bulinefs, and very fit 
for the place of prime minifter. The marquis, created duke 
of Orniond, lefs remarkable for his talents than his courtly 
accomplifhments, his honour, and his fidelity, was conftitut- 
ed fteward of the houfhold ; the earl of Southampton, a 
man of abilities and integrity, was appointed lord treafurer, 
and Sir Edward Nicholas and Mr. Mortice fccretaries of 
flate. The fccretaries were both men of learning and vir- 
tue, but little acquainted with foreign affairs*. • 

Thefe minifters entered into a free and open correfpond- 
ence with the leading members of both houfes } in confe- 
quence of which the Convention (as the aii'cmbly that accom- 
pliflied the Relloration had been hitherto called, by being 
fummoned without the king’s authority) received the name 
of a parliament. All juridical decrees, palled during the 
commonwealth or proteftorfhip, were alHrmed; and an ad 
of indemnity was pafled, conformable to the king’s declara- 
tion from Breda. In that declaration Charles had wifely re- 
ferred all exceptions to the parliament, which excluded fuch 
as had any immediate liand in the late king’s death. Only 
fix of the regicides, however, with four others, who had been 
abettors of their treafon, were executed. The reft made 
their efcape, were pardoned, or confined in different prifons. 
They all behaved with great firmnefs, and feemed to con- 
fider themfelves as martyrs to their civil and religious prin- 
ciples K 

Lambert and Vane, though not immediately concerned in 
the late king’s death, were alfo attainted. Lambert was 
pardoned, in confequence of his fubmiffion ; but Vane, on 
account of his prefumptuous behaviour during his trial/was 

S. Burnet, v»I. i. Bookii. ' S* Siaft Trialt, vol 
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executed The fame lenity was extended to Scotland j 
where only the marquis of Argyle, and one Guthery, a fo- 
ditious preacher, were executed. Argylc’s cafe was thought 
peculiarly hard ; but as Guthery had pcrfonally infulted the 
king, as well as purfued a conduft fubverfive of all legal 
authority, his fate was lamented only by the wildeft fana- 
tics ^ 

Notwithftanding thefe expiatory facrifices, Charleses go- 
vernment was, for a time, remarkably mild and equitable. 
The firlt meafure that excited any alarm was the a£t of uni- 
formity. 

Had the convention-parliament, from a jealoufy of royal 
power, exafled any conditions from the king, on his refto- 
ration, the eftablifliment of the Preftyterian difciplinc would 
certainly have been one of them ; not only becaufe more 
favourable to civil liberty than epifcopacy, in the opinion of 
the people, but more conformable to the theological ideas of 
the greater number of the members. No fuch ftipulation, 
however, having been required, the church of England had 
good reafon to expedt that the hierarchy would recover its 
ancient rights, and again appear with undiminiftied fplcn- 
dour, as well as the monarchy. Charles, to whom the buG- 
nefs of religion was wholly left, tliough inclined to revive 
epifcopacy, was a.t a lofs how to proceed. The Piefl)yteri- 
ans, from their recent fcrvices, had claims upon his gratitude, 
and the epifcopal clergy from their loyalty and farmer fuf- 
ferings, in cqnfequencc of their attachment to the royal 
caufe. As .ke wiflied to gain all parties, by difobliging 
none, he conduced lumfelf with great moderation. At 
the fame time that he reftored the ejedfed clergy, and order- 
ed the Liturgy to be received Into the churches, he iflued a 
declaration, in which he promifed. That the bifhops (liould 
all be regular a^d conftant preachers ; that they ihquld not 
.JPWfe® P*^^vnation,^ or exerqife any jurifdidtion, without the 
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advice and afiiftancc of Prcfbyters, chofcn by the diocefe } 
that fuch alterations fliould be made in the Liturgy as would 
render it totally unexceptionable 5 and that, in the mean-* 
time, the epifcopal mode of worfliip fliould not be impofed 
on thofe who were unwilling to receive it % 

Such was the ftate of the church at the diflblution of the 
^ conventioiirparliament ; which, while it guarded the 
legal rights of the crown, lately fo violently invaded, 
never loft fight of the liberty of the fubjeft, but maintained 
the happy medium between high prerogative and licentious 
A.D. freedom. The new parliament was of a very 
different complexion. The royalifts, feconded by 
tlie influence of the crown, had prevailed in moft eledlions. 
Not above foventy members of the Prefbyterian party ob-» 
tained feats in the houfc of commons; and thefe not being 
able either to oppofc or retard the meafures of the court, 
monarchy and cpifcopacy were now as much exalted as they 
had formerly been depreffed. 

An a£i: was immediately paffed for the fecurity of the 
king’s perion and government, containing many fevere 
claufes; and as the bifliops, though reftored to their fpiri- 
tual authority, were ftill excluded from parliament, in con** 
fecjucnce of a law paffed by Charles I. immediately before 
the civil wars, that aft was now repealcdj and they were 
permitted to refiime tJieir feats in the Iioufe of lords. But 
what moft remarkably manifefted the zeal of the parliament 
for the church and monarchy was the Aft of Uniformity,' 
and the repeal of tlie 'rriennial Aft. Inftead of the exaft 
ftipulations of the. latter, a general claufe provided, that par- 
liaments fliould not he interrupted above three years at moft. 
By the Aft of Uniformity it was required, that every clergf^' 
man, capable of hol'd ing a benefice, fli'ould poflefs epifcopal 
ordination ; Ihould declare his affent to every thing contain^ 
ed in {he Book of Common-Prayer ; fliould take sth of * 
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canonical obedience, abjure the Solemn League and Cove* 
nant| and renounce the principle of taking arms againil the 
king, on any pretence whatfoever^. 

Thus was the church reinftated in her former power and 
fplendour j and as the old perfe(?utlng laws fub- ^ ^ 
lifted in their full rigour, and even new claufes 
of a like nature were now enatled, all the king’s pro- 
mifes of toleration and indulgence to tender confciences, in 
his declaration from Breda, were thereby eluded and broken. 
The more zealous of the Prefbytcrian clergymen, however, 
refolved to refufe the fubfeription, be the confequcnces what 
they might ; though there is no doubt but they flattered 
thcmfelvcs, that the biftiops would not dare to expel lb 
great a number of the moft popular preachers in the king- 
dom. But in this hope they were deceived. The church, 
anticipating the pleafure of retaliation, had made the terms 
of fubfeription rigid, on purpofc to difguft ail the fcrupulous 
Prefbyterians, and deprive them of their livings * $ and the 
court beheld, with equal fatisfailion and aftoniflimcnt, two 
thoufand of the clergy, in one day, relinquifh their cures, 
and facrifice their intereft to their religious opinions. 

This meafure, which united the Proteftant diflenters in a 
common hatred of the church, and Toufed in the church a 
fpirit of intolerance and perfecution, was peculiarly impoli- 
tic and imprudent, as well as violent and unjuft; moreefpe- 
cially as the opportunity feemed.fair for taking advantage of 
the refentments of the Prefbyterians againil the republican 
fcilarics, and to draw them, without perfecuting the others, 
by the cords of love into the pale of the church, inftead of 
driving them back by fevere ufage into their ancient confe- 
deracies. A fmall relaxation in the terms of communion 
would certainly have been fufficient for that purpofe. But 
the royal family and the Catholics, whofe influence was 
great at court, had other views, with which the nation was 

Id^ ibid* 8.- Burnet, vol. 1. book ii. 
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then unacquainted, and which it liiuft now be our bufinefs 
to unfold. 

Charles^ during his exile, had not only imbibed ftrong 
prejudices in favour of the Catholic religion, but had even 
been fecretly reconciled in form to the church of Rome^. 
His brother, the duke of York, however, was a more fincerc 
convert. James had zealoufly adopted all the abfurd and 
pernicious principles of popery ; and as he had acquired a 
great afcendant over the king, by his talent for bufinefs, the 
fcverities in the Act of Uniformity had been chiefly fuggefted 
b^^.him and the earl of Briftol, alfo a zealous Catholic and a 
favourite at court. Senfible that undifguifed popery could 
claim no legal indulgence, they inflamed the church-party 
againil the Prelbyterians : they encouraged the Prelbytcrians 
to ftand out } and when, in confequence of thefe artifices, 
they faw fo numerous and popular a body of the clergy 
ejefted, they formed the plan of a general toleration, in 
hopes that the hated fe£t of the Catholics might pafs unob- 
ferved in the crowd, and enjoy the fame liberty with the 
refl;. 

The king, who had this meafure more at heart than could 
have been expedled from his feeming indiflerence to ail re- 
ligions, accordingly ifTued a declaration, under pretence of 
mitigating the rigours contained in the Aft of Uniformity. 
After mentioning the promifes of liberty of confcience con- 
tained in his declaration from Breda, he added. That al- 
though, in the firll place., he had been zealous to fettle the 
uniformity of the church of England, which he ihould ever 
maintain } yet in regard to the penalties upon thofe who do 
not conform thereunto, through fcruple. of confcience, but 
modcftly and without fcandal perform their devotions in their 
own way, he fhpuld make it his fpecial care, fo far as in him 
lay, without invading the freedom of parliament, to’ incline 
.the members to concur with him in framing fuch an aft for 
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that purpofe, as might enable him to exercife with more 
univerfal fatisfadfion that difpenfing power, which he con- 
ceived to be inherent in him The parliament, however, 
alarmed at the idea of a dijpenjing power in the crown, and 
having a glimpfe of the obje£l: for which it was to be exer- 
cifed, came to a refolution, That the indulgence propofed 
would prove moft pernicious both to church and ftate ; would 
open a door to fchifm, encourage faftion, difturb the public 
peace, and difcredit the wifdom of the legiflature And 
the court, having already gained fo many points, judged it 
neceflary to lay afide for a time the projcft of toleration. In 
the mean time the cjefted clergymen were profecuted with 
unrelenting rigour ; fevere laws being enafted, not only 
againft conventicles, but againft any non-conforming teacher 
coming within five miles of a corporation. 

The Prelbyterians in Scotland did not experience more 
favour than thofe in England. As Charles had made them 
no promifes before his relloration, he refolded to purfue the 
abfurd policy of his father and grandfather, of eflablifhlng 
epifcopacy in that kingdom. In this refolution he was con- 
firmed by his antipathy againft the Scottifli ecclefiaftics, on 
account of the infults which he had received while amongft 
them. ' He therefore replied to the earl of Lauderdale, with 
more pertnefs than judgment, when preffed to eftablifh preC- 
bytery, that, “ it was not a religion for a gentleman !” and 
he could not agree to its farther continuance in Scotland 
Such a reafon might have fuited a fop in his dreffing-room, 
or a jolly companion over his bottle,' but was very unwprtliy 
of the head of a great monarchy. The confcquences were 
fuch as might have been forefeen. A vaft majority of the 
Scottilh nation looked up with horror to the king and his 
minifters, and expofed themfelves to the -mofl fevere perfe- 
cutions rather than relinquifli their form of worfliip 

io. Kep'- ^'s Regijltr^ p, 85a xr. Part, HiJ!. vol. zxiii. 

l^urnet, vol. i* book ii. 13. Id. ibid. 
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Certain political meafurcs confpired with thofe of religion 
to diminilh that popularity which the king had enjoyed at 
his feftoration. His marriage with Catherine of Portugali 
to which he was chiefly prompted by the largencfs of her 
portion was by no means agreeable to his fubjefts, who 
were defirous, above all things, of his marrying a proteftant 
princefs* The fale of Dunkirk to France, in order to fup- 
ply his prodigality, occafioned univerfal difguft ; and the 
Dutch war, in which he is fakl to have engaged with a view 
of diverting part of the parliamentary aids to the fupply of 
his own profufions, contributed ftill farther to increafe the 
public diffatisfaftion. The particulars of that war it muft 
now be our bufinefs to relate. 

The reafons affigned for commencing hofLiuties againft 
the. United Provinces were, the depredations committed by 
the fubjefts of that republic upon the Englifh traders in dif- 

A I> 1663 world. But, unfortunately 

for Charles, thefe depredations, though fufficient 
to call up the keeneft refentment, had all preceded the year 
1662, when a treaty of league and alliance had been renew- 
ed between England and the States. This circumftance, 
however, was overlooked in the general jcaloufy of the Hol- 
landers ; who, by their perfevering induftry, as well as by 
other means, had of late greatly hurt the foreign trade of- 
the Englifli merchants. The king was refolved on a war^ 
from which, in confequence of his fuperior naval force, he' 

14. He received viritli iicr fitc hundred thoiifand pounds (Icrling, the fctt!c- 
niciit of Bombay in the Ead and tlie foi'tref» of Tangier on the coaft 

of Africa. 

I'j. The fale of Dunkirk, though ftigmatized as one of the worft meafurcs 
of Charles’s reign, was more hiumeablt as a mark of meannefs in the king 
than on account of its detriment to the nation. The charge of maintaining 
that fortrefs was very great, and the benefit arifiiig from it fmalL It had 
|hen no harbour to receive vcffels of burden ; and Lewis XIV. 'Who was 
a judge of fuch acquifitions, and who firil made it a good feu-port, thought he 
bad made a hard bargain, when he paid four hundred thourai:(lx.;'’t'>ds for it. 
J)*Eprades’ LmUri* 
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hoped to derive vaft advantages : and being warmly fcconded 
in his views by the city and parliament, fir Robert Holmes was 
fecrctly difpatched with a fquadron to the coaft 
of Africa I where he not only expelled the Dutch 
from Cape Corfc, to which the Englifli had fome prctenfions, 
but feized their fettlements of Cape Verde and the ifle of 
Goree, together with feveral trading veffels. Another fqua- 
dron failed foon after to North America, with three hundred 
men on board, under the command of fir Richard Nicholas, 
who took poflefGon of the Dutch fettlement of Nova Belgia, 
afterward called New York, In honour of the duke, w’ho had 
obtained a grant of it from his brother 

Since the death of William II. prince of Orange, who 
attempted, as we have already feen, to encroach on the li- 
berties of the republic of Holland, the Dutch, conformable 
to their perpetual edict, had eledied no ftadtholder. The 
government had continued wholly in the hands of the Lou- 
veftein, or violent republican party, who were declared ene- 
mies againft the houfe of Orange. This ftatc of the affairs 
of the United Provinces could not be very agreeable to the 
king of England, who muft naturally defire to fee his ne- 
phew, William III. reinftated in that authority pofleflcd by 
his anceftors. He is even fufpedted of a defign, in conjunc- 
tion v/ith his brother, of rendering the young prince abfo- 
lute, and bringing the States to a dependence on England. 
It is at leaft certain, that the famous John dc Wit, penfion- 
ary of Holland, who was the foul of the republican party, 
and veiled with almoft didlatorial powers, afraid of fome 
fuch defign, had, foon after the Reftoration, entered into 
clofe alliance with France This has fince been thought 
bad policy : and it muft be owned, that de Wit^s antipathy 

i 6 . Xhg Jameses Memoirs, This territoq', 28 lyin^ Within the line of the 
Englifli difeovertes, had been formerly granted by James I. to the earl of Ster« 
I'rpr: but it had never been planted, except by the Dutch. 

Tcinj)Ie. Buract. 


againft 
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tgainfl the family of Orange led him into meafures not al- 
ways advantageous to his country; but it ought at the 
fame time to be remembered, that neither the genius of 
Lewis XIV* nor the refources of tlie French monarchy were 
then known. 

IJe Wit, equally diftingulfhed by his magnanimity, ability, 
and integrity ; and who knew how to blend the moderate 
deportment of the private citizen with the dignity of the 
minifter of ftatc— dc Wit, who had laid it down as a maxim, 
that no independent ftatc Ought ever tamely to fuffer any 
breach of equity from another, whatever their difparity in 
force, when Informed of the hoftilities of England, did not 
liefitate a moment how to aft. He immediately fent orders 
to de Ruyter, who was cruifing with a fleet in the Mediter-^ 
ranean, for the purpofe of chaftifing the piratical ftates of 
Barbary, to fail toward the coaft of Guinea, and put the 
Hollanders again in pofleffion of thofe fettlements from 
which they had been violently expelled. The Dutch admi- 
ral, who had a confiderabje body of land forces on board, 
reepyered all the conquefts of the Englifli on the coaft of 
Africa, except Cape Corfe-caftlq. He even dirpoffefled 
them of fome of their old fettlements ; and failing for Ame- 
rica, he infulted Barbadocs, committed hoftilities on Long 
Ifland, and took a confidcrable number of (hips 

A declaration of war was the confequence of thefe mutual 

hoftilities, and both fides prepared for the moil 
A. D. 1665. . . r 1 . 1 n 

vigorous exertions 01 their naval ftrength. By the 

prudent management of de Wit, a fpirit of union was pre- 
ferved among the SfSites ; great fums were levied ; and a 
navy, compofed of larger fliips than the Dutch had ever be- 
fore fent to fea, was fpeedily equipped. Charles, who was 
pcrfeftly acquainted with naval architefture, went himfelf 
from port to port, infpefting the dock-yards, and haftening 
the preparatipns* Sailors flocked from all quarters ; and 


18. Ibid/ 
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James duke of York, the king’s brother, who had been 
originally defigned for the head of the navy, and was now 
lord-high admiral of England, put to fea with a fleet of an 
hundred fail, befides fire-fliips and bomb-ketches, and Hood 
for the coaft of Holland. Prince Rupert and the earl of 
Sandwich commanded under him. The Dutch fleet, of at 
leaft equal force, was commanded by admiral Opdam, hi 
conjun£lion with Evertfon and young Tromp, fon to the 
Ceim^s admiral of that name, killed in the former war. 
They dcvlined not the combat. The fea was fmooth, and 
not a cloud to be feen in the Iky. The duke of York, ia 
the Royal Charles, bore down upon Opdam, and a furious 
battle began. The conteft was continued for four 
hours with great obftinacy : at length Opdam’s fliip ^ 
blew up ; and the Dutch, difeouraged by the awfiil fate of 
their admiral and his gallant crew, fled toward the Texel 
They loft near thirty flvlps, and their whole fleet might have 
been funk or taken, had the Englifli made a proper ufc of 
their viftory. But unfortunately about midnight, orders 
were given to ftiorten fail®*’ 5 fo that, at morning, no hopes 
of overtaking the enemy remained. And thus was negledtcJ 
an opportunity of deftroying the naval force of the Dutch, 
which, never returned in this, or in any fucceeding war. 
The Englilh loft only one ftiip. 

19 . JCinv Jamtii Memoirs^ 

7.0. Thcfe orders were given by one Bronker, a gentleman of the duke's 
bedchamber, while his mailer was alleep, and without his authority, if we 
believe the royal memoriaiiil; — and his bcha^Wmr during the ndion leaves us 
no room to fuppofc he could be afraid of a beatenknd flying enemy. But it 
is neverthelefs weU known, that the fame man may be a hero at noon, and a 
coward at midnight. In a word, it is highly improbable that Bronlier fhould 
dare to give fuch orders of himfelf ; and although we know nothing pofltl vely 
to Che contrary, wc arc informed by Burnet, that the duke feemed very much 
ftruck wheu,ttnderflanding that he wasl kely to come up with Che enemy, he 
was told by Pen, his captain, that he mull « prepare* for better tvork in the 
next engagement as the Dutch always gather courage from defpair, {Jtiifi. of 
his Own TimeSf YoL i. book ii.) This information Burnet liad from the carl 
flC ASonUgue, who was the.i a volunteer on board the duke's ihip. 


The 
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Tlie joy ariflng from the duke of York’s naval viflory, fo 
highly extolled by the adherents of the court, was much di- 
minilhed by the breaking out of the plague, which carried 
off near an hundred thoufand perfons in London in one year. 
The melancholy apprehenfions occafioned by this calamity, 
added to the horrors of war, were increafed by the profpedl: 
of new enemies. Lewis XIV . was obliged to alfift the Dutch, 
in confcquence of his alliance with de Wit and the States 5 
and the king of Denmark, who was jealous of the nav^l 
power of England, engaged to furnifii thirty fliips in fupport 
of the fame caufc, for an annual fubfidy of fifteen hundred 
thoufand crowns De Wit, however, who was now blamed 
as the author of the war, did not truft to thefe alliances. He 
not only forwarded the naval preparations, but went on board 
die fleet himfelf ; and fo extenfive was his genius, that he 
(bon became as much mafter of fea aflairs, as if he had been 
bred to them from his infancy. By his courage and capacity, 
he quickly remedied all the diforders occafioned by the late 
misfortune ; infufed new confidence into his party, and re- 
vived the declining valour of his countrymen 

In order to balance fo formidable a combination, Charles 
attempted, but without fuccefs, to negociate an alliance 
with Spain. Confeious, however, that Lewis could have no 
ferlous purpofe of exalting the power of Holland, and elated 
with recent fuccefs, he was not alarmed at the number of 
his enemies ; though every fliore was hoftile to the Englifii 
feamen, from the extremity of Norway to the coaft of 
Bayonne. A formid^le fleet of feventy-eight fail of the 
line, commanded by the duke of Albemarle and prince Ru- 
pert, feemed to juftify the confidence of the king. But un- 
fortunately this force was divided in the moment of danger. 

^ It having been reported, that the duke of Beau- 
A. D. 1666. ^ ° , T- 

fort had entered the Channel, with a rrench 

fleet of forty fail, prince Rupert was detached with twenty 
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fail to oppofe him. Meanwhile the Dutch fleet, to the num- 
ber of ninety fall, commanticd by de Ruyter and Tromp, had 
put to fea 5 and Albemarle, notwithftandiiig his inferiority, 
ralhly fought an engagement But his valour atoned 
for his temerity. The battle that enfued was one of the 
moft memorable in the annals of mankind ; whether we con- 
fldcr its duration, or the defperate courage with which it 
was fought. 

Four days did the combat rage, without any appearance of 
valouTfiackcning on either fide. The Dutch had the advant- 
age in the aftion of the firft day ; yet Albcmarbe, in engag- 
ing de Ruyter, had fliewed himfclf worthy of his former re- 
nown. Two Dutch admirals were flain, and three Englifli 
(hips taken. One Dutch fliip was burnt. Darknefs parted the 
combatants. Next morning the battle was renewed with 
redoubled fierccnefs ; and the Dutch were ready to give way, 
when they were reinforced with fixteen capital fliips. The 
Englifli now found that the moft heroic valour cannot coun- 
terbalance the fuperiovity of numbers, agalnft an enemy not 
defective either in courage or condiicl:. Albemarle, how- 
ever, would yield to nothing but the interpofition of night ; 
and, although he had loft no (hips in this fccond aftion, he 
found his force fo much weakened, that he refolved to take 
advantage of the darknefs and retire. But the vigilance of 
the enemy, and the fliattered condition of his fleet, prevented 
him from fully executing his defign. Before morning, how- 
ever, he was able to make fome way 5 and it was four in the 
afternoon before de Ruyter could come up with him. His 
difabled fhips were ordered to make all the fail pofiible, and 
keep a-head, while he himfclf clofcd the rear with fixteen of 
the moft entire, and prefented an undaunted countenance to 
the Hollanders. Determined to perilh fooner than to ftrike, 
he prepared to renew the adion. But as he was feufible the 
probability of fuccefs was againft him, he declared to the 

2^. Clarendon t Lift* Contin* of Sakn*. 
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earl of OiTory, fon of the duke of Ormond) .who was then 
on board with him, his intention to blow up his Ihip rather 
than' fall into the hands of the enemy : and that gallant youth 
applauded the defperate refolution. But fortune refcued both 
from fuch a violent death, at the fame time that it faved the 
Englilh navy. A fleet being defcried before the adion was 
renewed, fufpenfe for a time reftrained the rage of the com- 
batants. One party concluded it to be the duke of Beaufort, 
the other prince Rupert, and both rent the fley with their 
ihouts. At length) to the unfpeakable joy of the 
it was difeovered to be the Prince. Night prevented an im- 
mediate renewal of the aftion, but next morning the battle 
raged with more intenfenefs than ever. Through the whole 
fourfli day the conteft remained doubtful ; and toward even- 
ing both fleets, as if weary of carnage, retired under a thick 
fog to their refpeftive harbours 
But the Englifli admirals were men of too high valour to 
be fatisfied with lefs than viftory. While they fent the dif- 
abled fliips to different docks to be refitted, tliey remained 
onboard their own. The whole fleet was foon ready to put 
to fea, and a new engagement was eagerly fought. Nor 
was it long denied them. Ruyter and Tromp, with the 
Dutch fleet, confiding of about eighty fail, had poded them- 
felvcs at the mouth of the Thames, in hopes of being joined 
by a French fquadron, and of riding triumphant in the 
Channel. There they were defcried by the Englifli fleet 
under prince Rupert and Albemarle; The' force on both 
fides was nearly equal. The Dutch bore toward the coad 
of Holland, but were clofcly purfued. At length they form- 
ed themfelves in order of battle, and a terrible con- 
Juljr *9' gjQ. Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded 

the Englifli white fquadron, attacked the Dutch van with; 
irrefidible fury, and killed the three admirals who command- 
ed it. Tromp engaged, and defeated fir Jeremy Smith, ad- 


a 4 .'Balflage( ClwendoB. Heathr. 
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mlral of the blue ; but unfortunately for his countrymen, by 
purfuing too eagerly, he was utterly feparated from the 
Dutch centre, where his afiiftance was much wiinted. Mean- 
while de Ruyter, who occupied that dangerous illation, ' 
maintained with equal conduit and courage the combat 
againft the centre of the Englifli fleet, commanded by Rupert 
and Albemarle. Overpowered by numbers, his high fpirit 
was at la(l obliged to fubmit to a retreat, which he conduc- 
ed with the greatefl ability ; yet could he not help exclaim- 
ii^/ in the agony of his heart, “ My God ! what a wretch 
am I, to be compelled to fubmit to this difgrace ! — Among 
‘‘ fo many thoufand bullets, is there not one to put an end 
“ to my miferable life?*' Tromp too, after all his fuccefs, 
war. obliged to yield to the combined efforts of the Englifh 
red and blue fquadrpns 

Though the lofs fuftained by the Dutch in this engage- 
ment was not very confiderablc, it occafioncd great conftcr- 
natiou among the provinces. The defeat of their fleet filled 
them with the moll melancholy apprehenfions. Some of 
thefe were foon realized* I'hc Englifli, now abfolute maf- 
ters of the fea, rode in triumph along the coaft, and infulted 
the Hollanders in their harbours. A fquadron, under fir Ro- 
bert Holmes, entered the road of Vlie, and burnt two men 
of war and a hundred and forty rich merchantmen, together 
with the large village of Brandaris ; the whole damage being 
computed at fevcral millions fterling 

The fituation of de Wit was now truly critical. The 
Dutch merchants, uniting themfelvcs with the Orange fac- 
tion, violently exclaimed againft an adminiftration, which, 
as they pretended, had brought difgrace and ruin on their 
country. But the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit fup- 
ported him under all his difficulties and diftrefles. Having 
quieted the provinces of Holland and Zealand, he gave him- 
felf little trouble about the murmurs of the reft, as they 
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Contributed but little toward the public cxpence. The fleet 
of the republic was refitted in an incredibly (hort time, and 
again feiit to fea under de Ruyter ; and the king of France,, 
though pleafed to fee England and Holland weakening each 
other’s naval force, hailened the failing of the duke of Beau* 
fort, left a fccond defeat fliould oblige his friend dc Wit 
to abandon his dangerous ftation^^. Such a defeat would 
certainly have happened to one, if not to both fleets, had 
not a violent ftorm obliged prince Rupert to retire into St- 
Helen’s. While he remained there, repairing the danv^®^ 
he had fuftaincvl, de Ruyter, who had taken fhelter in the 
road of Boulogne, returned home with his fleet in a fickly 
condition. The duke of Beaufort, who came too late to 
form a jun£lion with the Dutch admiral, pafled both up 
and down the Channel without being obferved by the Eng- 
lifti fleet j and Lewis XIV. anxious for the fafety of his 
infant navy, which he had reared with much care and in-> 
duftry, difpatchcd orders to jBeaufort to make the belt of hi% 
way to Breft * 

The fame ftorm which, by fea, prevented prince Rupert 
from annoying the French and Dutch fleets, promoted a 
dreadful calamity on land. A fire broke out, at one in the 
^ morning, in a baker’s (hop near London-bridge, and 
had acquired great force before it was obferved. The 
xleighbouring houfes were chiefly eompo fed of wood; tl>c 
weather had long been remarkably dry ; the ftreets were nar-, 
x'ow, and the wind blew violently from the eaft i fo that the 
flames fpread rapidly from houfe to houfe, and from ftreet 
to ftreet, till the whole city was in a blaze. Terror and 
confternation feized on the diftra£led inh ibitants, who con- 
fidered th^ conflagration, fo fall following the plague, as an-- 
other vifitation from Heaven, on account of the crimes of 
the court ; or as a confpxracy of the papifts, in conjun6rion 
France, for the extirpation of all true religion. Su& 

Itc Clcrc. nS. Clurmd^^t 
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picions even extended to the royal family Three 
nights and three days did the flames rage ^ith mcreafih^ 
fury : on the fourth day, the wind fallings the fii*e ceafed in’ 
a manner as wonderful as its progrefs. Of twenty-fix wards^ 
into which the city was divided, fifteen were burnt down 5 
four hundred ftreets and lanes, and thirteen thoufand houfes 
were deftroyed But this calamity, though feverely felt 
at the time, has eventually contributed to the health, fafety^ij 
and future conveniency of the inhabitants of London, by the 
ju;ILiOUS method obferved in conftrudling the iiew build- 
ings ; arid, what is truly remarkable, it docs riot appear 
that, during the whole conflagration, one life was loft either 
by fire or otherwife. 

Though the mod judicious hiftorians leave us rio rdom to 
fuppbfe that either the catholics or the court had any concerri 
in the fire of London, the very fufpicion of fiich a confpi- 
racy is a proof of the jealoufy entertained of the meafures bf 
government; This jealoufy was chiefly debafioned by the fe- 
verities exercifed againfl the Prefbyterians arid other non- 
conformifts, who ftill compofed the majority of the people 
of England ; and by the fecret favour fhewri to the Catholics, 
who, though proferibed by many laws, feldoni felt the rigour 
of any. 

The ribri^cbriforriiifts iri Scotland were, if poflible, ftill 
riiore harfhly treated; in confeqiience of the intirodufilion of 
cpifcopacy, a riiode of tvorfhip extremely obnoxious to the 
great body of the Scottifii nation, three hundred and fifty 
pariih churches had beeri at once declared vacant. New mn 
rilfters were fought for all ov^r the kingdom, tad the churches 
filled with irien of the riiod abaridoned dhara£i;ers. No 
didatc was fb ignorant or vicious as to be reje^ed. Thd 

book ii;.' . \ .>A- 

Jo. Xi/ig yat>tes*s Mem. Lifi. iuriiet, ubifiip. 

3t. the ftreets wetis hot only iriadewide^ ahdihoreregiiiartlliihliciriftetiy^ 
but t^e houfes were formed df lefi cdixibuftilfle fhaterialsj the ufe of lath a^ 
plaiftAheihsI’ pr^ibited. ^ ‘ 
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people, who were extremely devoted to their former teachers 
(men remarkable for the autlerity of their manners and their 
fervour in preaching), could not conceal their indignation 
againft thefe intruders, whofe debaucheries filled them with 
horror. They followed the eje£led clergymen to the woods 
and mountains, where multitudes aflembled tolifien to their 
pious difeourfes; and while this pleafure was allowed them, 
they difeovered no fymptoms of fedition. But when the 
Scottifh parliament, which was wdiolly under the in{|iiencn 
of the court, framed a law againft conventicles, fimilar to 
that fevere aft pafTed in England, the people took the alarm : 
— and the cruelties and oppreiTions, exercifed in enforcing this 
law, at I aft roufedthem to rebellion 

The inhabitants of the weftern countiesi where religious 
zeal has always been more ardent than in any other part of 
Scotlant, rofe in arms, to the number of two thoufand, and 
renewed the Covenant. They condufted themfelves, how- 
ever, in a harmlefs and Inolfenfivc manner, committing no 
kind of violence, nor extorting any thing by force ; and 
they publiflied a manifefto, in which they profefled their 
loyalty and fubmlflion to the king, and only defired the re- 
eftablifliment of Prelbytcry and their former minifters. As 
nioft of the gentlemen of their party in the Weft had been 
confined on fufpicion of an Infurreftion, they marched to- 
M^’ard Edinburgh, in hopes of being joined by fome men of 
rank ; but finding themfelves deceived, many difperfed, and 
the reft were marching back to their own country, when they 
were attacked by the king^s forces, and routed at Pent- 
Nox. 28 Hills. A confiderable number of prifoners were 

taken, and treated with great feverity : ten were 
hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh, and Airty-five before 
their own doors, in different parts of the country 

‘ 32. Not onlyfuch as frequented conveaticlet were punifhed to the utmoft 
rigour of the law, but when it was found that the head of any family did not 
regularly go to church, foMierswere quartered upon him.^ tili he a due 
attendance. Burnet; book iL 33, Btirnet, vol. L book. ii. 
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All tliefe men might have faved their lives, if they would 
either hav6 renounced the Covenant or difcovered any of 
their aflbciates ; but, though moftly perfons of mean condi- 
tion, they adhered inviolably to their faith and fricndfhip. 
MaccaiK one of their teachers, fuppofed to have been deep 
in thq fecrets of his party, was put to the torture, in order 
to extort a confelTion, bur without e/Ieft. He bore his fuf-‘ 
ferings with great conflancy ; an l expiring' under them, 
feemed to depart in a tranfporr of joy. “ Farewell fun, 
moon, and ftars,” faid he ; — farewell kindred and 
‘‘ friends ; farewell weak and frail body ; farewell world 
and time : welcome eternity, welcome angels and faints, 
welcome Saviour of the world, and welcome God the 
judge of all !’* Tliefe words he uttered with a voice 
and manner that made a great imprciTion upon all that heard 
him, and contributed not a little to inflame the zeal of his 
partizans. Conventicles continued to be attended in defi- 
ance of all the rigours of government, though thefe were 
extended to a degree of feverity that was difgraceful to hu- 
manity. 

'The (late of Ireland was no lefs' deplorable than that of 
Scotland ; but the miferies of the Irifb proceeded from other 
caufes. Thofe it muft now be our bulinefs to trace. 

Cromwell having expelled, without diflindiion, all the 
native Irilh from their three principal provinces, Munfter, 
Leinfter, and Ulller, had confined them to Connaught and 
the county of Clare. And although thofe who had thus 
been expelled were generally Catholics, many of them were 
altogether innocent of the maffacre which had drawn , fa 
much odium on their countrymen of that religion. •S^jveral 
Proteftants too, and the' duke of Ormond among the reft^ 
who had uniformly oppofed the Irifli rebellion, were alfo at- 
tainted, becaufe they had afterward embraced the king’s 
V'^ufe againfl the parliameut. To all thefe unhappy fufFer- 

34. Id. ibid. 
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crs, fomc relief feemed due after the Reftoration : but the 
^difficulty was^ hovir to find the peans of redreffing fuch 
grefat and extenfivc grievances. ' 

The molt .valuable lands in Ireland had been already mea- 
fared out and divided, either among the adventurers who 
had lent money to the parliament for the fuppreflion of the 
piopilh confpiracy, or among the foldiers who had accom- 
.plilhed that bufinefs. Thefe men could not be difpof- 
feilcd ; becaufe they were the molt powerful, and only 
armed part of the inhabitants of Ireland ^ becaufe it was ne* 
ceffary to favour them, in order to fupport the Prpteftant 
and Englilh interelt in that kingdoni ^ and becaufe they had 
generally, with feeming zeal and alacrity,- concurred in the 
jking’s Reftoration. Charles, therefore, iffued a proclama- 
tion, in which he promifed to maintain their fettlement ; 
nnd he at the faine tinie engaged to yield redrefs to the in- 
nocent fufferers 

There was a cpnfiderable quantity of land ftill undivided 
in Ireland ; and front this and other funds, it was thought 
poffible for the king to fulfil his engagements, without dif- 
turbing the prefent landholders. A Court of Claims was 
accordingly ere£ked, confiding altogether of Englilh com- 
xniffioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties 
jinto which Ireland was divided j and the duke of Ormond, 
heipg fuppofed the only perfon whofe prudence and juftice 
jcould contpofe fuch jarring intereds, was created lord-lieu- 
jteaaqt. The number pf claims prefented fpread univerfal 
anxiety and alarm ; but after a temporary ferment, all parties 
feemed willing to abate fomevidiat of their pretendons, in 
prder to obtain liability. Ormond interpofed his authority 

th^t purppfe.' The foldiers and adventurers agreed to re- 
^inquilh a fourth of their polTeffions 5 all thofe who had been 
attainted on account of their adherence to the king, were re- 
fipredi and fpme of the innocent Gatholics^^. 


^5. Cujtt't Zifi i^ti* Duie rfOrmtnd, JSune, vpLyii. 
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In confequcncc of this fettlement, Ireland began to ac^ 
quire a degree of compofure, when it was difturbed by an 
impolitic a£):, pafTed by the Englilh parliament, prohibiting 
the importation of Irifli cattle into England. Ormond rc- 
monilrated ftrongly againfl: that law. He faid, that the tradiC 
then carried on between England and Ireland was extremely 
to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received 
only provifions, or rude materials, in return for every fpe- 
cies of manufadlure ; that if the cattle of Ireland were pro- 
hibited, the inhabitants of that ifland had no other eommo-* 
dity with which they could pay England for their importa- 
tions, and muft therefore have recourfc to other nations for 
a fupply; that the induftrious part of the inhabitants of 
England, if deprived of Irifli provifions, which made living 
cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of labour, 
and thereby render their manufa£l.ures too dear to be export- 
ed with advantage to foreign markets 

The king was fo well convinced of the force of thefe argu- 
ments, that he ufed all his iiitereft to pppoft^ the bill, and 
declared that he could not give his aflent to i^t a. d. 16S7. 
with a fafe confciencc* But the commons were J®”* 
obftinate, and Charles was in want of fupply : he was there- 
fore impelled by his fears of a refufal, to pafs it into a law 
The event, however, juftified the reafoning of Ormond. 
This fcverc law. brought great diftrefs upon Ireland for a 
time ; but it has proved in the iflue beneficial to that king- 
dom, and hurtful to England, by obliging the Irifli to apply 
with more induftry to manufaffures, aiid to cultivate a com- 
mercial Gorrefpondence with France- 
* Thefe grievances and difqontents in all the three kingdoms, 
and the little Cuccefs in a war from, which tlie greatefl; ad- 
Tahtages wereexpe£led, induced the king to turn Jiis thoughts 
toward peace. ^ The Dutch,' whofei, trade had fufFered: ev 
tremely, were no lefik difpofed to fuplji a meafurei; and aftpr 

J7. Carte, ubifuj^. - 3S. Hifii yol 
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fome incfFcftual conferenecs, held in the queen-mother^s. 
apartments at Paris, it was agreed to transfer the ncgociatlon 
to Breda« The Engiifli ambafladors, lord Hollis and Henry 
Coventry, immediately defired, that a fiifpenfion of Rofli- 
lities fliould be agreed to, until the feveral claims could be 
adjufted ; but this propofal, feemingly fo natural, was re- 
jefied through the influence of thc.peuetrating de Wit. That 
able and active minifter, perfecHy acquainted with the cha- 
radiers of the contending princes, and with the fituation of 
affairs in Europe, had difeovered an opportuinty of ftriltuig 
a blow, which might atonce rellorc to the Dutch the honour 
loft during the war, and feverely revenge thofe injuries which 
he aferibed to the wanton ambition and injultice of the Eng- 
iifli monarch 

The expence of the naval armaments of England had been 
fo great, that Charles had not hitherto been able to convert 
to his own ufe any of the money granted him by parliament. 
He therefore refolved to fare, as far as poflible, the laft fup- 
ply of ■ one million eight hundred thoufand pounds, for the 
payment of his debts. This fum, which was thought by his 
wifeft minifters too fmall to enable him to carry on the war 
with vigour, afforded ihe profufe and needy monarch a pre- 
tence for laying up his firft and fecond rate (hips. Nor did 
that meafure appear highly reprehenfible, as the immediate 
profpeft of peace feemed fufllcient to free the king from all 
apprehcnlions of danger from his enemies. But de Wit, wdio 
was informed of this fupinc fecurity, protrafted the nego- 
ciations at Breda, and haftened the naval preparations of 
Holland. The Dutch fleet, under de Ruyter, took pofTef- 
fion of the mouth of the Thames; while a fquadron com- 
manded by Van Ghent, affifted by an caft wdnd and 
June xa fpyjjig after reducing Sheernefs, broke a chain 
which had been drawn acrofs the river Medway, and dc- 
itroyed three (hips ftationed to guard it ; advanced as far as 


39. Bafnage. 
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Chatham, and burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London^ 
and die Great James, all firft rates, and carried oft' the hull 
of the Royal Charles 

The deft:ru£lion of the (hips at Chatham threw the city of 
London into the utmoft confternation. It was apprehended 
the Dutch would next fail up the Thames, and that they 
inlgl)t carry their hoftiiities even as far as London -bridge* 
Nine fliips were funk at Woolwich, five at Blackwall ; plat- 
forms were built in many places, furnllhcd with artillery} 
the country was armed, and the train-bands of the city were 
called out. Tliefe precautions, and the difficult navigation 
of the Thames, induced dc Ruyter to (leer his courfc to the 
weflward. He made a fruitlefs attempt upon Porrfmouih, 
and alfo on Plymouth ; he returned to the mouth of the 
Thames, where he was not more fuccefsful ; but he rode 
triumjffiant Jn the Channel for feveral weeks, and Ijpread 
univerfal alarm along the coafl: 

Thcfe fenrs, however, were foon difpelled by the figning 

of the trejity at Breda. In order to facilitate that , , 

' July. lo. 

xncafure, fo ncceffiiry in his prefent diurefled Ctu- 

ation, Charles had inftrufted his ambafladors to recede from 

tliofe demands which had hitherto ob fir lifted, the negoclation* 

No mention was now made of the reftitution of the iflandof 

Polerone in the Eafl Indies, which had been formerly infilled 

on ; nor was any fatisfaftion required for thofe depredation^ 

which had been affigned as the caufe of the war. England^ ' 

however, retained pofleffion of New York} and the Etig- 

lifh fettlement of Surinam, which had been reduced by the 

Dutch, was ceded to the republic/®. 

But this pacification, though it removed the appreheiifionf 

4 P. CUrendoH^s Life, King yame4*i Mirnm Captain Douglas, who com* 
Skiaaded on board the Royal Oak, perilhed in the flames, though he had aa 
eafy opportunity of efcaping. Never was h known,*' faid he, “ that « 

" Douglas quitted his poll without orders!** Temple, vol. ii. 

Id. ibid.* 41* Clarendon, ubi fup. 
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of danger^ by no means quieted the difcontents of the peo« 
pie; All men of fpirit were filled with indignation at the 
improvidence of government, and at the avarice, meannefs, 
suid prodigality of the king, who, in order to procure money 
to fquander upon his pleafures, had left his kingdom expofed 
to infult and difgrace. In a word, the fliameful conclufion 
of the Dutch war totally difpelled that delirium of joy which 
had been occafioned by the Refioration ; and the people, 
as if awaking from a dream, wondered why they had been 
pleafed. 

Charles, who, amid all his difllipations, pofiefied and even 
employed a confiderable (hare of political fagacity, as well as 
addrefs, refolved to attempt the recovery of his popularity, by 
facrificing his minifter to the national refentment. The plan 
in part fucceeded, as it Teemed to indicate a change of mea- 
fures, at the fame time that it prefented a grateful offering to 
an offended people. 

Though the earl of Clarendon had for fome time loflr the 
confidence of his fovercign, by the aufterity of his inanners 
and the feverity of his remonftrances, he was ftill cqnfidered 
|>y the public as the head of the cabinet, and regarded as the 
author of every unpopular meafure fince the Reftoration. 
The king's marriage, in which he had merely acquiefeed { 
the fale of Dunkirk, to which he had only given his affent, 
as one of the council; the Dutch war, which he had 
oppofed ; and all the perfecuting laws againll the different 
fedlaries, were univerfally aferibed to him. The Cadtolics 
knew him to be the declared enemy of their principles, 
both civil and religious : fo that hei was expofed, one way 
or other^ to the hatred of every party in the nation. 
This general odium afforded the king a pretence for depriv- 
ing him of the feals, and difmiffing him from his councils ; 
knd the parliament, to whom Charles ungeneroufly gave the 
hint, firft impeached, and jthep banifiied him ' Confeiouj 

43.* Khg Jones's Ciartndgn*i 
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of his own innocence, and unwilling to dUlurb the tranquil* 
lity of the ftate, the chancellor made no defence, but quietly 
Submitted to his fentcnce. And this cruel treatment of fo 
good a miniller, by a kind of tacit combination of prince 
and people, is a ftriking example of the ingratitude of the 
one, and of the ignorance and injuftice of the other j for if 
Clarendon was not a great, he was at lead an upright, and 
even an able ftatermam He was, to ufe the words of his 
friend Southampton, “ a true Protcftant, and an honeft 

Englifhman equally attentive to the juft prerogatives 
of the crown, and to the conftitutional liberties of the fub« 
je£l, whatever errors he might be guilty of eitlier in foreign 
or domeftic politics. 

The king’s next meafure, namely the Triple Alliance, was 
no lefs popular, and more deferving of praifc. But before 
I fpeak of that alliance, we muft take a view of the ftate of 
France and Spain. 

* Lewis XIV. who aflumed the reins of government nearly 
at the fame time that Charles II. was reftored to the throne 
of his anceftors, pofTefled every quality that could flatter tlw 
pride, or conciliate the affeftions of a vain-glorious people. 
The manly beauty of his perfon, in which he furpafled all 
liis courtiers, was embelliihed with a noble air; the dignity 
of his behaviour was tempered with affability and politenefs ; 
and if he was not the greateft king, he was at teaft, to ufe 
the words of my lord Bolingbroke, ** the beft z&or of majefty 
^ that ever filled a throne Acldifted to pleafure, but 
decent even in his fenfualitics, he fet an example of elegant 
gallantry to bis fubjeflrs ; while he elated their vanity, and 
gratified their paflion for (hew, by the magnificence of his 
palaces and the fplendour of his public entertainments. 
Though illiterate himfelf, he was a munificent patron of 
^earning and the polite arts ; and men of genius^ not only 

■ ' t 
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in his own kingdom, but all over Europe^ experienced the 
foftering influence of his liberality. 

Dazzled with the luftre of fo many fhlning qualities, and 
proud to participate in the glory of their young fovereign, 
the French nation fubmitted without murmuring to the mod 
violent ftretches of arbitrary power. This fubmillive loyalty, 
combined with the ambition of the prince, the induftry and 
ingenuity of the people, and her own internal tranquillity, 
itiiule France, which had long been diftracled by domeftic 
faflions, and overfhadowed by the grandeur of theSpanifji 
monarchy, now appear truly formidable to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Colbert, an able and a£live minifter, had put 
the finances into excellent order ; enormous fums were raifed 
for the public fervice ; a navy was created, and a great Hand- 
ing army fupported, without being felt by that populous and 
extenfive kingdom. 

Confeious of his power and his refources, the French mo- 
narefi had early given fymptoms of that haughty fpirit, that 
reftlefs ambition, and infatiable third of glory, which fo 
long didurbed the peace of Europe. A quarrel having hap- 
pened, in London, between the French and Spanifli ambaf- 
fadors, on account of their claims to precedency, Lewis 
threatened to commence Jioftilicics, unlefs the fuperiority of 
his crown was acknowledged ; and was not fatisfied till the 
court of Madrid fent a folemn embalTy to Paris, and pro- 
mifed never more to revive fucli claims, tjis treatment of 
the pope was dill more arrogant. Crequi, the French am- 
baflador at Rome, having met with an affront from the 
guards of Alexander VII. that ponthT was obliged to punifh 
the olFenders, to fend his nephew into France to alk pardon, 
and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome Itfcif, as a mo- 
nument of his own humiliation. Nor did England efcape 
experiencing the lofty fpirit of Lewis. He refufed to pay 
the honours of the flag } and prepared liimfelf with fuch 
yig3ur for refidance, that the too eafy Charles judged itprur 
4 . dent 
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dent to defift from his prctenfions. ‘'The king of England,” 
faid he, to his ambafliulor d’Eftrades, may know the 
“ amount of my force, but he knows not the elevaiion of 
“ my mind. Every thing appears to me contemptible iu 
“-coitiparifon of glory 

Thefe were ftrong indications of the chara£ler of the 
French monarch ; but the fivft mcafurc that gave general 
alarm was the invafion of the Spanifii Netherlands. 

Though Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyrenees, had 
folemnly renounced all title to the fuccefTion of any part of 
the Spanifli <iominions, which might occur in confequence of 
his marriage with the infanta Maria Thcrefi, he had ftill 
kept in view, as a favourite objefl*, the eventual fuccefiion to 
the whole of that monarchy; and on the death of his father- 
ih-law, Philip IV, he retracted his renunciation, and pre- 
tended that natural rights, depending on blood and fucceflioft, 
could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contraft. 
Philip had left a fon, Charles II. of Spain, a fickly infant,' 
whofe death was daily expc£l:ed ; but as the queen of France 
was the offspring of a prior marriage, flie laid claim to a 
confidcrable province of the Spanifli monarchy, to the exclu- 
flon even of her brother. This claim was founded on a 
cuftom in fome parts of Brabant, where a female of a firll 
marriage was preferred to a male of a fecond, in the fuc- 
ceflion to private inheritances ; and from which Lewis in- 
ferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the fovercignty 
of that important duchy. 

Such an ambitious claim was more fit to be adjulled by 
military force-^than by argument; and, in 'that kind of diC- 
pute, the king of France was fcnfible of his fuperiority. He 
had only to contend with a weak woman, Mary Anne of 
Auftria, queen regent of Spain, who was entirely governed 
by father Nitard, her confeflbr, a German Jefuit, whom flic 
had placed at the head of her councils, after appointing Kim 

45 * LetUrtm 
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grand inquifitor* The ignorance and arrogance of this 
prieft are fufficiently difplayed in his well known reply to 
the duke of Lcrma, who had treated him with difrefpcft : 
** You ought to revere the man,*^ faici he, ‘‘ who has every 

day your God in his hands, and your queen at his 
*^fect^VV 

Father Nitard and his miftrefs had left the Spanifli mo- 
narchy dcfcncelefs in every quarter : but had the towns in 
the Low Countries been more ftrongly garrifoned, and the 
fortifications in better repair, the king of France was pre- 
pared to overcome all diiliculties. He entered Flanders at 
the head of forty thoufand men : Turenne commanded un- 
der him ; and Louvois, his minifter for military affairs, had 
placed large magazines in all the frontier towns. The Spa- 
niards, though apprifed of their danger, were in no condi- 
tion to refift fuch a force. Charleroy, Acth, Tournay, 
Fumes, Armentiers, Courtray, and Douay, immediately 
furrendered ^ and Lifle, though well fortified, and furniflied 

with a sarrifon of fix thoufand men, capitulated af- 
Augi 27. ° , , . * . 

ter a fiege of nine days. Louvois advifed the king to' 

leave garrifons in all thefe towns, and the celebrated Vaubaii 
was employed to fortify them 

A progrefs fo rapid filled Europe with terror and confler- 
nation. Another campaign, it was fuppofed, might put 
Lewis in poffcflion of all the Low Countries. The Dutch . 
fu'ere particularly alarmed at the profpeft of having their 
frontier expofed to fo powerful and ambitious a neighbour. 
But, in looking around them, they faw no means of fafety : 
for although the emperor and the German princes difeovered 
evident fymptoms of difeontent, their motions were flow 
and backwards and no dependence, the States thought^ 
could be placed on the variate and impolitic councils of the 


46. Voltaire, SieeUf chap. vii. 
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king of England. Contrary to all expe£tation, however^ 
the Englifli monarch refolved to take the firft (lep toward a 
confederacy, which Ihould apparently have for its objedl the 
reftraiiiing of the power and the ambitious pretenfions of 
France. 

Sir William Temple, the Englilh rcfident at Bruflels, re- 
ceived orders to go fccretly to the Hague for this ^ ^ 
purpofe. Frank, open, fincere, and fuperior to 
the little arts of vulgar politicians. Temple met in de Wit 
with a man of the fame generous fentiments and honourable 
views. He immediately difclofed his mafter^s intentions i 
and, although jcaloufy of the family of Orange might in- 
fpire de V/it with an averfion againft a ftrift union with Eng- 
land, he patriotically refolved to facrifice every private con- 
fideration to the public fafety. Lewis, dreading a general 
combination, had offered to relinquifli all his queen’s rights 
to Brabant, on condition either of keeping the conquefts he 
had made laft campaign, or of receiving inftead of them 
Franche-Compte, Aire, and St. Omer. De Wit and Tem- 
ple founded their treaty upon that propofal: they agreed tp 
offer their mediation to the contending powers, and to ob- 
lige France to adhere to this alternative, and Spain to accept 
it A defenGve alliance was at the fame time concluded 
between England and Holland ; and room being left for the 
acceflion of Sweden, which was foon after obtained, that 
kingdom alfo became a principal in the treaty. 

This alliance, which has always been confidejed as the 
wifeft meafure in the difgraceful reign of Charles II. r^Ror^ 
England to her proper Ration in the fcale of Europe, a^d 
highly exalted the confequence of Holland. Yet it isfome- 

4S. Temple atfirft indited on an oSenfive league between England and 
Holland, hi order to oblige France to relinquifli all her conquefts; but this 
de Wit confidered as too flrong a meafure to be agreed to I y the States. Th« 
Jhrnch monarch, he faid, was young, haughty, and powerful': and if treated . 
in fo imperious a manndr, would expofe faimfclf to the gteated axtremitied 
ratherthan fubid^t. T m^Wi Aftmeirsp part L . 
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whr*t furpnilng, that the fume confederacy which was - con- 
‘‘•fctritecl put a ft op tvf the co^Uinefts of Lewis XI V. did not 

* ^fo' rcftJltire'S pofitU’’C re'iiiinciaiion of Ills inijufl; pretenfions 

Spahffli fiiccc'^ion for if his former renunciations 
no fear to the fur-pofed rights accruing to Marla Thc- 
^[4r{a'lui queen, on rhe death of her father Philip IV. they 
^C6tild be none to the rights that would accrue to Iicr and licr 
^chiidron on the. dcatli of Iicr brother Charles, whofc Ian- 
'gtifffettig ftatc of health Icfr no roern to hope that he could 
“'^tcF lli^c to have offspring. Rut our furpiife on tliis account 
when tv'C are told, that the king of England was ac- 
' tuated by no views of general policy ; that to acquire a tem- 
^pofaTy- popularity with his fubjefts, to ruin dc Wit, by 
idfetadnng*hlm from France ; and, In confequence of his fall, 
-to‘ fliife the himily of Orange, were Charles’s only motives 
fbrftanding forth as the head of the Triple Alliance It 
gave, however, at tlie time, great fatisfadlion to the con- 
t^radlfng powers, anid filled the negociators with the higheft 
"joy. At Breda, as friends !” — cried Temple j-^“'hcre as 
andrdc Wit'added, that now the bufinefs was 

• It looked like a miracle 

'^•• TVance'and Spain were equally dlfplcafed at the terms of 
'*^tlfis treaty. Levvis w^as enraged to find limits fet to liis am- 
^Bitidif; for altlioirgh^vis own offer was made the bafis of the 
that offer had only been thrown out, in order t§ 
allay the jcaloufy of the neighbouring powers, and to keep 
ig a ftate ;Of, inaction, till he had reduced the whole 
ibt^pf.pxovit^es. of.thei Tow Countries.^’ Spain was no lefs 


-at thte thought of being dbligeff' to "'give up fo 
'Ifh'pbrtanr pUces,^^^ account of fucK uhjuft 
unprovp^d Upft^^ howeyer,^bpth. agreed 
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own weaknefsi accepted of the alternative. oflFered by France^ 
but in a way that occadoned general furprife, and gave much 
uneafinefs to the Dutch. Lewis, under pretence of enfor* 
cing the peace, had entered Franche-Comtein the month of 
February, and reduced the whole province in a few weeks. 
Spain chofe to recover this province, and to abandon all the 
towns conquered in Flanders during the lail campaign ** ; fo 
that the French monarch ftill extended his garrifons into the 
heart of the Low Countries, and but a flender barrier re* 
jnained to the United Provinces. But as the Triple League 
guarantied the remaining provinces of Spain, and the empe- 
ror and the German princes, whofe interefts appeared to 
require its fupport, were invited to enter into the fame con- 
federacy, Lewis, it was thought, could entertain no views of 
profecuting his conquefts in the quarter which lay molt ex- 
pofed to his ambition. 

Other circumftances feemed to combine to enfure the ba- 
lance of Europe. After a ruinous war of almolt thirty 
years, carried on by Spain, in order to recover the fovereignty 
of Portugal, and attended with various fuccefs, an equitable 
treaty had at lad been concluded between the two crowns, 
in confequence of which the independency of Portugal was 
acknowledged Being now free from fo formidable a foe, 

Spain 
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5z. This treaty, wluch Was concluded through the mediation of the king 
of England, and to which a body of Englifh troops had greatly contributed 
by their valour, was partly connedted with a rery fingular revolution. Al> 
phonfo VI. (fon of the famous duke of Braganza, who had encouraged ths 
Portuguele to ihake off the Spsniih yoke, and who was rewarded with the 
crown) a weak and profligate prince, had offended his fubjedis by fufiering 
himfeif to be governed by the mean oompanions of his pleafurcs. His queen, 
daughter of the duke of Nemours, attradicd by the more agreeable qualitiei of 
his brother X>>a Pedro, forfook his bed, and fled to a monaftery. She accoM 
him of debility both of body and mind, fued for a divorce, and put herCell^ 
in the mean time, under the procediion of the church. A fadlon iclsed t^S 
wretched Alphonfo, who was confined in the ifland ofl-Tcrcera; whUt Ids 
brother, who immediately toMtrwi the queen, was Attlatcd U ttm 
Voi. IV. » 
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Spain might be expefted to exert more vigour in defence of 
her poOefllona in the Low Countries 5 and the fatisfa£lion 
exprefled in England on account of the late treaty, promifed 
the mod hearty concurrence of the parliament in every mca- 
fure that ftoukl be propofed for confining the dangerous 
gr^atnefs of France, 

But the bold ambition of Lewis XIV. aided by the per- 
xilcious policy of the faithicfs Charles, foon broke through 
all reflraiius ; and, ns wc ihall afterwards have occafion to 
fee, fet at defiance more formidable confederacies than the 
Triple Alliance. 

kinjji’om in tl;0 alTcnibl/ of the States. (Vertot Hifl, de la Revel, da Port,) 
Don Pedro, a priuce of ab lifies, w:is preparinj^ to aflert with vigour the in- 
depcrvlency of liis country, when it was eftahliihcd by treaty in the bcginniiig 
of the year 16C8. 


L E T T E R XIII. 

The General yicTj of tire Jiff airs of Eur.orK continued^ from the 
Treaty 5,^ Aix-la-Chafelle, in 1668, to the Peace Nr- 
UtGVEvr, /« 1678. 


ithc moft trivial caufes frequently produce the greateffc 
events, in like manner, niy dear Philip, the flighteft 
circumftanccs arc rften laid hold of by ambition, as a pre- 
text for its devaftations — for deluging th« earth with blood» 
and trampling upon the rights of mankind. Though 
Lewis XIV. was highly incenfed at the republic of Holland, 
for pretending to prefer ibe limits to his conquefts, and had., 
refolved .upon .revenge j yet his refentment feems to have" 
been more particularly roufed by the arrogance of Van Beun- 
nghen,; the E>uteh ambaflador^^ This republican, who, al- ‘ 
though but a burgomaftcr of Amflcrdam, poflefled the viva- 
city of a courtier and tlic abilities of a ftatclinan, took a 
, . . A peculiar 
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peculiar pleafure jn mortifying the pride of the French rrio^ 
narch, when employed in negociating the treaty of AixJa^ 
Chapelle. Will you not trait to the king’s word?” — faid 
M, de liionne to hlrr. ia a conference. “ I know not what 
“ the king will do,'* replied he : — “ but I know what he 

cant do A medal is alfo mentioned, tlioagh feemingly 
without foundation, on which Van Beunlnglien (his ChrilViim 
name being "JaJhua^ was rcprcfcntcd, in ahufion to the ferip- 
ture, as arrelling the fiin in his courfe : — anJ the fun was 
the device chofeii for Lewis XIV. by his flaftcrers ® ! It is 
certain, how'ever, that the States ordered a medal to be 
ftruck, on which, in a pompous infeription, the republic is 
faid to have conciliated kings, and reftored trariqulllity to 
EiiropCi 

Thefe were unpardonable afFionts in the eyes of a young 
and haughty monarch, furrounded by minions and millrciTeSj 
and (llmulatcd by an infatlable thlril of glory. But whiHl 
Lewis was making preparations for chaftillng the infolcnce 
of the Dutch, or rather for the cotupicil of Holland, his 
love of fame was attracted by a new objc'ff, and part of his 
forces employed againfl an enemy more deferving the indIg* 
nation of the Moft Chrijlian King. 

The Turks, after a long interval of inaftion, were agaiii 
become formidable to Europe. The grand vizier, Kupriili^ 
who at once dire6led the councils and conduiled the araiies 
of the Porte, had entered Hungary at the licad of an hund»*cd 
theufand men, in 1664; and although he was defeated, in 
a great battle, near St. Godard upon the Raab, by the im- 
perial troops, under the famous MonteeucuH, the 'Furks 
obramed a favourable peace from Leopold, who was threat- 
ened with arcvolr of the Hungarians. The Hungarian iic^. 
blcs, whofc privileges had been invaded by the emperor, flew 
to arms> and even craved the afTiilance of the Turks, their 
old and irreconcilable enemies. Th<^ rebels were qukW/ . 

a. .Voltaire, chap, yui# . . • ^ %i. Ibid. chap, in* 

D s fubdaed 
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fiibciucd the vigour of Leopold* But the body of that 
brave people Mt'ho had fo often repelled the infidels, and tilled, 
with the fword in their hand, a country watered with the 
blood of their anceftors, were ftill diffatisfied ; and Germany 
itfelf, deprived of fa ftrong a barrier as Hungary, was foon 
threatened by the Turks. 

In the mean time KuptuH turned the arms of the Porte 
againfl the Venetians j and an army of fixty thoufand JanU 
zaries, under that able and experienced general, had now 
befieged Candia for upward of two ycars^ But the time of 
the Crufades was long pad, and the ardour which infpired 
them, cxringtiiflied. Though this ifland was reputed one of 
the chief bulwarks of Chrillendom againfl: the infidels, no 
general confederacy had been formed for its defence. The 
p6pe and the knights of Malta were the only allies of the 
Vchetialis, againil the whole naval and military force of the 
Xittoman empire. At length, however, Lewis XIV. whofc 


^ p. 1669. 


loVe of glory had made him affift the emperor againft the 
Turks even ill Hungary, fent a fleet from Toulon 
to the relief of Gandia, with feven thoufand men 
board, under the duke of Beaufort. But as no other 
' Cliriftian prince imitated his example, thefe fuccours ferved 
btfly -t6 retard the conqiieft of that important iflatid. The 
ikd'of Beaufort was flain in a faliy ; and the capital being 
•' reduefed to a heap of ruins, furrendered to Kupm- 
IP. The Turks, during this fiege, difeovered 
’grC’at knovtded^’ of the military art ; and Morofini^ die Ve- 




netian admiral, and Montbrun, who commanded the troops 
^ olF the repubilc, iiiade all the exertions, and took advantage 
, the circumftanccs, that feeihed poflTrble for" valour and 

i>,coadiicl, in opppritioa to fuch fupQriqr armameh 
but: diflanr operations: did laotiia. monipptvdiyfjrt^the.at- 

Aehfiori* of Ledris from his favourite* ‘presje^i^ the uonqiufift of 
Coupfri^ MeSiSt 




3. Voltaire, ubi fup. Hcnault, 1669, 

- f' 
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vafion of Holland. But, in order to render that projc£l 
fjiGCefsful, it feemed neceflary to detach England from the- 
Xriple Alliance. This was no diilicult matter. 

Since the exile of Clarendon, which had been preceded 
by the death of Southampton, and was foon followed by 
that of Albemarle, Charles II. having no man of principle 
to be a check upon his condu£l:, had given up his mind en- 
tirely to arbitrary counfels. Thefe counfels were wholly 
direfted by five perfons, commonly denominated the Cap At, 
in allufion to the initial letters of their names; Clifford, 
Afldey, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale ; all men 
of abilities, but deftitute of either public or private virtue. 
They had flattered Charles in his defire of abfolutc power, 
and encouraged him to hope that he might accomplifli it by 
a clofe connexion with France ^ Lewis, they faid, if gra- 
.lificd in his ambition, would be found both able and willing 
to defend the common caufc of kings againft ufurping fub- 
^jecls; that tiie conqueft of the United Provinces, under- 
, taken by two fuch potent monarchs, would prove an eafy 
.“.enterprife, and efie£lually contribute to the attainment of the 
V great purpofe defired ; that, under pretence of the putch 
3 war, the king might levy a military for.ee, without which 
Jkt could never hope to maintain, or enlarge his prerog^riye ; 
and tifiat, by fubduing the republic of Holland, a great ftep 
:Would be made toward a dcfirablc change in the Englilh go- 
vernment ; as it was evident the fame and grandeur of that 
republic fortified his majefty’s fadious fubjeds in their at- 

. > 4. < Charle&’s of ab/blnte power feems to procc£de4 more: fr^m 9 

l^yc of cafe, an indolence of temper, than from any inclination to op« 
prcls his fubjedls. He wifhed to be able to raife the nccclTary fappliei with* 
out the trouble of managing the parliament. Btit 'aft his profurioo' wab'teUnd- 
and his ncccflities in confeqiteiict of it very great, < it, My bp qiidfftioned 
idhether, if he had accompliihed hk-aim, ^ would nojt have 
|de with .taaes beyond. wh^ ^y cppld eardy l^ar. At any r^te, theatb^jppt 
was atrocious; was treafon agaiuft the coiifthutibn, and ouglit t6 he fidtd ii| 
rternat deteftatioq.^ 
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tachmcnt to v/hat they vainly termed their civil and religious 
liberties 

But although fuch were the views of the king, and fuch 
the fentirriLnts of his minillers, fo confcious was Charles of 
the criminality of the nieafures he meant to purfuc, that 
Only two of the unprincipled nieinbers of the Cabal were 
thought fit to be trultcvl with his whole fcheme*, Clifferd 
and Arlington, both fetrctly Reman Catholics ^ By the 
counfels ci thefe men, in conj undiion with the duke of York 
and fomc other Catholics, was concluded at Paris, by the 
lord Arundel of Wardour, a fccret treaty with France j iii 
which it w as agreed, not only that Charles (hould co-operate 
in the conqueft of the Low Countries, and in the deftruc- 
tion of Holland, but that he ihould propagate, to the utmolt 
of his power, the Catholic faith in his dominions, and pub- 
licly declare himftlf a convert to that religion In confir 
deration of this laft article, he was to receive from Lewis 
the fum of two hundred thoufand pounds, and a body of 
troops, in cafe the change of his religion fhould occafion a 
rebellion in England; and, by another article, a large annual 
fubfidy was to be paid him, in order to enable him to carry 
on the war, without the adiftance of parliament 

On purpqfe to concert meafures conformable to this alli- 
ance, and tocoMceal from the world, and even from the majo- 
rity of the Cabal, the fecret treaty with France, a pompous 
farce was afted, and an important negociation managed by a 
woman of twenty five. Lewis, under pretence ofvifitlng his 

late conquefls, but efpecialJy the great works he 
A. p. 1670. ‘ ^ \ ^ ... 

was erecting at Dunkirk, made a journey thither| 

accompanied with his whole court, and preceded or follow'cd 

by thirty thoufand men ; feme dcitined to reinforce the gar- 

‘j. Boling^, Stud. Tfijf. Huxn'% vol viii. 6. Kinjr yamex'i Memnnrn 

• 7. The time when this ikcltrarion ihould be mnde, was len to Cliarles; 
who, at the pt^ofpedt of being able to reunite his kingdums to the Catholic 
church, is Hiid to have .wfjit for joy. jumej's AItf/n. ‘ 

&. ubi flip . See alTu /impend, 

rifons^ 
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rifops>fQnfte to work on the fortifications, anti others tokfel 
the roads The princefs Henrietta Maria of England, who 
had been married to the- duke of Orleans, brother to 
Lewis XIV. and who was equally beautiful and accompiiflied/ 
took tins opportunity of vifiting her native country, as if 
attratSed by its vicinity. Her brother Charles mtit her at 
Dover ; where was concluded, between France and England, 
a mock treaty perfediy fimilar to the real one, except in 
the article of religion, which was totally omitted ; and 
where, amid feftivity and amufements, it was finally rcfolved 
to begin with the Dutch war, as a prelude to the cftablifiii 
ment of popery and, arbitrary fway in Great Britain 

Soon after that negociation, which gave the highefc fatisf 
faiShon to the French, and was Co difgraceful to the Englilli 
monarch, died his filler, the duchefs of Orleans, the bright,, 
eft ornamentof the court of Verfailles, and the favourite of 
her family. Her death was fudden, ami not without violent 
fufpicions of poifon; yet did it make no alteration in the con* 
du£l of Charles. Always prodigal, he hoped, in coirfe- 
quence of tins new alliance, to have his neccflitics amply 
fupplied by the generofityof France and the fpoils of Hoi- 
land. And Lewis XIV, well acquainted- with the fluiluat.- 
ing councils of England, liad taken care allb to bind the lanj^ 
to his intcrefts by a tie, yet ftronger, if pofiihie, than that of 
his wants — by the enllaving chain of his picafures. When 
fclie duchefs of Orleans came over to meet her brother at 

. 5. VoUaire, Suc/e, chap.ix., - 

3 0. King James' r Mem. Ccnferen&e at Dover. BtiCidc his eagrriJefs for the. 
cenqueft of IiollaR<i, Lt;',vis was afraid, if Charles flit uld n \Yith a dc- 
c'aratioh of his religion, tb which he fjcmcd inclined, that it mi ;ht creaVv 
filch troubles m England as would preren^t him from lecis.ving riny 
from that kingdom; a cii ciiniflanrc which weighed more with the IVcnch 
monarch, notwithil^iiidmg Iiio bigotry, thjan tJie propaghtion pf the -C^tljvlie 
fuith. {DulrympU's The duke of York, on the other hqf»d, waa 

for Beginning with rtligitnj, (orefering ihut .Lewis, after fciving 
purpcifts, would Jio longer trouble kimselS about haglaad. 

JSfxemt ... : 
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Dover, (he brought among Her attendants, at the delire of 
the Fronch monarch, a beautiful young lady of the name of 
Querouaille, who made the defired impreiTion upon Charles. 
He fenther propofals : his offers were accepted ; and although 
the fair favourite, in order to preferve appearances, went 
back to France with her miftrefs, (he foon returned to Eng- 
land. The king, in the firlt tranfports of his palCon, creat- 
ed her duchefs of Portfmouth ; and as he continued attached 
to her during the whole future part of his life, ihe may be 
fuppofcd to have been highly inftrumental in continuing his 
connexions with her native country. 

Lewis, now fure of tlie friendlhip of Charles, and having 
almofl: completed his preparations for the invalion Of the 
United Provinces, the chief objeft of their allianCCj took 
the firft ftep toward the accompKfhment of if.'*-’ ThCrO-were 
two ways of leading an army from France ihio the 'territo- 
ries of the republic: One lay through the- SjiOnilh 'hTodjCr- 
lands, the other through the dominions of^ ^e GOrhtkn 
princes upon the Rhiiic; '^’ 'A ';r6runtaty-paffage 'thtoi»gh the 
former Was not to be e3cpe(ftcd t*tafoifceiti appeared danger- 
ous and difficult ; it wai thcfcfbrc'telblvcd to -attempt Ofte 
through the latter. ^ The petty pWntcs' upon the- Rhine, - it 
was prefumed, might be' cOrtuptdd' with eafe, t^ 4nfiflte4 
with fafet'y ; but as if was’ neceflary firft lOenter the tfetritto- 
lies' of the duke of LbVfiiih, whole' concurrence Leiiris 
thought it impoflibld^o ’^ain, ’ ’on ac^Unt Of the raemory<^f 
former injuries, Ive'-rciblved to ferae tirO-doniirtiOns of a 
prince whom he could hot ‘Hope tOitMjoricile to Ms ^iewe.’ Ife 
accordingly gave dWbts,’‘Hf'4fea'Hr’^W^lfe'faith of firdaties, 
$nd fii the height Of 'feb'u^ty irtd ^acej to tho^ tiatsefebabdo 
Crequi, to enter Lorrain with a powerful army. 
Sept. fhdft time v' and the 

duke, deprived; of a)l c‘ty 

^ef-CtdOgne.;. •- . v.-- - v'--; V; ii.jm.i'if-:, )•:: : V. , ,, , , 

• ' ^ lTils’CthiirjjfiTc,‘S*thrc^^^ IbOmed only^ d pcelude- taiarther 
violences, gave grea't alarm to the continental powersiOhiOugii 

' ignorant 
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ignorant of its final purpofe ; and ^vUip.yjup ^rideayp^^ 
tojuftify his conduft, by the, ^^eg^ti(i|Ti, pf diwig^p^ ^in- 
trigues at the court of t.orrain .Chjiyies .ii. thqugj\pnd« 
no apprehenfions from the ambition pf the French ^on^niby 
took advantage of tlie general petxofy in prder tp depiap^ 
a large fupply from his parliament* He. irrformed th^ tw(> 
houfes) by the mouth of the lordrkqeper Eridgeman, th.^ 
both France and Holland were arming by fea and land, and 
that prudence dilated (imi'ar preparations to England. He 
urged, befide, the neceflity he was under* in confequence of 
the engagements into which he had entered by the T^^ipfe 
Alliance* of maintaining a refpef^able fleet and army, in 
order to enable him to preferve the tranquillity of Europe. 
Deceived by thefe reprefentations, the commons voted a fup- 
ply of near three millions ftcrling t the largefl: that had ever 
been granted to a king of England, and furely for the mpjl 
deteftable purpofe that ever an abufed people voluntarily 
aided tlicir prince. . . 

But ample as this fupply was, neitlier it nor the remit- 
tances from France were equal to the accumulated neceifities 
of the (nrown. Both were loft in. the myfterious vortex of 
old' demands and ne,w profufions, before a fleet pf fifty fail 
was ready to put to fea. The king durflt not venture ag^tn 
to aflemble the parliament} for although, (he treaty with 
France was yet a fecret, though the nation yras. ftiil-Jgnof^t 
of his treafonous defigtis againft the religion and libertjes;of 
his fubje£ls* the duke of York, the prefumptive heir of the 
; crowo* had at laft declared bimfelf 3 Cathofic* ^ ; 
^nd.'an:.«niverfalalarmwas^readof.pppsry,and.. ’ .... 

. iuhittaty. .power, Sonic new expedient yyus, diejrfi9rC}.,ne- 

i * W«fnault,iVol. ii\ 

li/O.* IrHif'libcrial grtm ftiifliaent proof, that 
'' lif dharlfcs liil'alhedltdftferftiabiir tdthe’W ^ Ki« i^pKV,-hi>Widld4i&ive 
had no reafon to accufc the parliament of pardmony ; aiidnifiyjhf cl^iiKired 
rc&taiiaBrof: aU'9pvldgi«f.|^; a i*up« 
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• ia.or4^ to xaife,monety to complete the naval pfe- 

by the advice of fir Thomas Clifford, one 
of the Cabal, who was rewarded fov.his pernicious coun&ls 
with a peerage, it was rcfolved to ihut the exchequer ; to 
payil?P «H>jaey. advanced upon the fecurity of the funds, but 
to fecvire rall the payments that fiiould be made by the of* 
ficers of the revenue, for the public fervice 
; TI>C fliutting of the Exchequer occafioned univerfal coniler^- 
^ ^ nation, and even ruin in the city : the bankers fail^ 
ed, the merchants could not anfwer their bills, and 
a total ftagnation of commerce was the contequence. The king 
and his mimllers, however, feemed to enjoy the general confur 
fipn and diftrefs. Charles, in particular, was fo muck diated at 
beiug- able to fupply his wants without the affiftance of parliar 
ment, and fo confident of fuccefs in the M^ar with Holland^ 
Whi<jh he thought could not laft above one campaign, that he 
grc;w perfectly regardlcfs of the complaints of his fubjeftsj; 
difeovered ftrong fymptoms of a dcfpotic fpivit, and exercifed 
fevqral a£l:s of power .utterly inconfifteiit .with a limited go^ 
vernmcnt^% But his firft hpftile enterpvUc was ill calculated 
to cmcouragc fuch hopes, or fupport .fuch arbitrary proceeds 
ings* Before the declaration of war, an imulious and unr 
fucccfsful attempt wsis made upon the Datcu brnyriiA^jlcet, 
valued at near two millions fterling, by an EiJgllflrfquadron 
upder fir Rjtpbert Holmes^ • And Charles had ^thc infamy of 
violating the faith of treaties, without obtaining.fuch advan- 
tage as could juftify ike meafurc on .the principles of political 
prudence. 

13. The hardihips attemVino; this mf rwure will better be underHoodi^y i 
fhori: explanation. Tt hrui beeiV ufual I’oi* tile MiiikeVf to carry their mbn'ey to 
the Exchequer, where tJiey received Iiitcreil for it ; and to .advance it upoa 
tJis fecurity of the fundi on .which the pa vlianititit -Iifd thar<*'ai thei^ ft.pplie^ 
and out of which they were ivpild, wh;;ii the money was levied upon thq 
puhllc. One million lF )i>r hundred flvnifand poinid ^ had been adv^inccd upn^ 
the fnitli bf'the moiicy-biiU' palled la the bll fclhon of ^arViimicnt,- whcnih^ 
exchequer waafhut. R. Cchc, p, tSS, 

14. - Raphi, vol. ii. robedlc. /liu.iic, Vwliva.; Air.cpherfoiirvoI.. J.' ; t .. 

...< Though 
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Though the Dutch were not ignorant of the preparations 
of England, they never thoroughly believed they could be 
intended againft them, before this aft of hoflility, ^ 
which was immediately followed by a declaration 
of war. As Lewis had taken offence at certain infolent 
fpeeches, and pretended Clnirles, after complaining 

of a Dutch licet, on their owni coaft, not llriking the flag to 
an Englllli yacht, mentioned certain ahujive pi^ure^^ as a caufc 
of quarrel The Dutch were at aiofs for the meaning of 
this laft article, until it was difeovered, that a portrait of 
Cornelius de Wit, brother to the penfionary, painted by or- 
der of certain magillrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber 
of the towii-houfe, had given occalion to the complaint. In 
the back ground of that picture, were drawn fome Ihips on 
fire in a harbour, which was conftrued to be Chatliam, 
where de V/it had really diftinguilhed himfelf But little did 
he or his countrymen think, that an obfeure allufion to that 
aft* of open holliilty \vould roufe the refentmeut of Eng- 
land In a word, reafons more falfe and frivolous were 
never employed to juftify a flagrant breach of treaty. 

The French monarch, in; his declaration of war, aife^Ied 
more dignity. He did not cbndefcend to fpecify parti- 
culars ; he only pretended that the infolence of the Hollander 
ers had been fuch, that it did not conlift With hi^ glory znj 
longer to bear it. ! hey had incurred his difpleafure, and he 
denounced vengeance. This indignant language was ill fuited 
to deliberate violence and injuftice; but the haughty Lewte 
had now completed his preparations, and his ambicioti was 
Mattered with the mod promifing views of fuccefs. 

Never had Europe beheld fuch a naval and military forccr 
or fo extenfive a confederacy fince the league of Caitibray, 
as was' formed for the deftruflion of the republic of Holland. 
$wedcn, as well as England, was detached from tl>e Triple 
JLcaguc, .by the intrigues of Lewis, in order to be g check 

X5. Vide z6. Hsme, Vol. vii^ Voltaire, 

upon 
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upon the emperor. The bifhop of Munfter, a warlike and 
rjapacious prelate, was engaged by the payment of fubCdicb 
and the hopes of plunder to take part with France. The 
ele^kor of Cologne had alfo agreed to aft offenfively againft 
the States; and having eonfigned Bonne and other towns in« 
to the hands of Lewis, Magazines were there erefted, and it 
was propofed to invade the united Provinces from that quar- 
ter, The combined fleet of France and England, amount- 
ing to upward of an hundred fai^ was ready to ravage their 
Goafts ; and a French army of an hundred and twenty thou- 
fand choice troops, commanded by the ablcd generals of tlie 
age^ was preparing to enter their frontiers. 

The Dutch were in no condition to refill fuch a force, efpe- 
cially by land. The fecurity procured by the peace of 
Weftphalia ; the general tranquillity, in confequence of that 
treaty ; the fubfequent conneftions of the States with France ; 
the jgrowirig fpirit of commerce; and even their wars with 
England, had made them negleft their military force, and 
throw all their ftrength into the navy. Their very fortifica- 
tions, on which they had formerly relied their exifteticc, 
were fufFerecl to go out of repair, and their fmall army was 
HI difeiplined, and worfe commanded. The old experienced 
officers, who were chiefly devoted to the houfe of Orange^ 
had been difmiffcd during the triumph of the rigid republican 
party, and their place fupplied by raw youths, the Tons pr 
kinfrnen of Burgomafters, by whofe interell that party was 
; fupported. Tliefe neW officers, relying on the credit of their 
friends and family, paid no attention to their military duty. 
Some of them, it is faid, were even allowed to fprve by de-.* 
purics, to whom they affigrted a fmall part of their pay 

I}e Wit, now fenfible of his error, in relying too impli- 
citly on tho faith of treaties, attempted to remedy thefe 
abuleS, and to raife a rcfp^ftable military force for the dc- 
fehet df his country, in this dangerous' crifisi^^ -But eycry 


ly.'Lc Clcrc. Ttniplc, Volulre. 


pppofal 
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propofal which he made for that purpofe was oppofed by the 
Orange faftion, who afcribed to his mifconduffc alone the 
defencclcfs Hate of the republic ; and their power, which 
had increafed with the difhculties of the States, was become 
extremely formidable, by the popularity of the young prince^ 
William III. now in tlie twcnty-fecond year of his age, and 
who had already given ftrong indications of the great qua- 
lities, which afterward dillinguifhed his afkive life. For thefc 
qualities William was not a little indebted to his generous 
and patriotic rival, dc Wit; who, confeious of the precari- 
ous fituation of his own party, had given the prince an ex- 
cellent education, and inftrudted him in ail the principles of 
government and found policy, in order to render him capable 
of ferving his country, if any future emergency (hould ever 
throw the government into his hands 

The condudk of William had hitherto been highly deferv- 
ing of approbation, and fuch as could not fail to recommend 
him to his countrymen. Though encouraged by England 
and Brandenburgh, to which he was allied by blood, to afpire 
alter the lladtholderfhip, he had exprefled his refolution of 
depending entirely on the States for his advancement. The 
whole tenor of his behaviour was extremely fuitable to the 
genius of the Hollanders. Grave and (ilent, even in youtl) *, 
ready to hear, and given to enquire; deftitute of briliiant 
talents, but of a found and fteady underftanding ; greatly in« 
tent on bufinefs, little inclined to pleafure, he ftrongly en- 
gaged the hearts of all men. And the people, remembering 
what they owed to his family, which had fo gloriouljy pro- 
tefted them againft the exorbitant power of Spain, ? were dc- 
(irous of raiilng hin^ to all the authority of his^ anceftprs ; as 
riie leader whofe valour and condu<5l could alone delayer; them 
. :frOm thp.fc imminent.dangers with which they were threaten- 
In confcqueace of this general prcdileftiop, \VilJi^ 
. fy)pointcd commander in chief of . the. forces of the xe- 
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public, and the whole military power was put into his handsw 
New levies were made, and the army was coitlpleted to the 
number of finrenty thoufand men. But raw troops could 
not of a fudden acquire difclpline or experience : and the 
friends of the prince were ftill.diflatisfied, becaufe the Per- 
petual Eviifl, by which he was excluded from the (ladthold- 
crlhip, was not yet revoked- The ftruggle between the 
parties continued ; and by their mutual anlmofitles, the vi- 
gour of every public meafare was broken, and the execution 
of every proje6t retarded. 

In the meantime de Wit, whofe maxim, and that of his 
party, it had ever been to give the navy a preference above 
the army, haftened the equipment of the fleet ; in hopes 
that, by llriking at firll a fuccefsfiil blow, he might be abici 
to infpire courage into the difmayed States, as well as to fup- 
port his own declining authority. Animated by the fame! 
hopes, de Ruyter, his firm adherent, and the greateft naval 
officer of his age, put to fea with ninety*one men of war, 
and forty-four frigates and firefhips, and failed in queft of 
the enemy. 

. The Englifli fleet, under the duke of York and the earl of 
, Sandwich, had already joined the French fleet, commanded 
by count d’Eltrces. With this jun<3ion the Dutch were 
unacquainted, and hoped to take fignal vengeance on the: 
Eiiglifh for their perfidious attempt on the Smyrna fleet. 

^ When de kuyter came in fight, the combined fleetj 
to the number of an liundred and thirty fail, lay at 
anchor in Solcbay. The carl of Sandwich, who had befor^f 
warned the duke of the danger of being furprifed in fiildh n 
pofiure, but whbfe advice had been flighted as favouring bf 
timidity, now haftened out of the bay ; where the Dutch^ 
by their firefhips, might have deftroyed the whole rtayal 
force of the two kingdoms. Though determined to c^nquef , 
or perifh, he fo tempered his courage with prudence^ -thatl 
the combined fleet was evidently indebted to him for its 
fafety. He commanded tlie van ; and by his vigour and dif-< 
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patcWgave the duke of York and d’Eftrees time to difeiigagc 
thenifelves* Moanv^hilc he himfelf, ruflriiig into battle with 
the Hollanders^ and pre&nting a front to every danger, had 
drawn the chief attention of the enemy. He killed Vatt 
Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off his (hip, after a furi^. 
ous engagement: he funk another fhip, which attempted to 
lay him aboard, and two fire-fliips that endeavoured to grap- 
ple with him. Though his own fliip was much fliattcred, 
and of one thoufand men (he carried, near fix hundred lay 
dead on the deck, he (lill continued to thunder with all his 
artillery, and to fet the enemy at defiance, until (eized on 
by a third firc-lliip more fortunate than the two former* 
The ruin of his gallant (hip was now inevitable ; but although 
fenfible of tire confequences of remaining on board, he xe- 
fufed to make his efcape So deep had the duke’s far- 
cafm funk into his mind, that a brave death, in thofe awful 
moments, appeared to him the only refuge from ignominy, 
fince his utmoft eflbrts had not been attended v.'ith viclory* 
During this terrible conflict between Van Ghent’s divi- 
fiOii and the earl of Dandwich, die duke of York and de 
Ruyter were not idle- I'he duke bore d^v/n upon the Dutch 
admiral, and fought him with fuch fury for two hours, that 
of thirty-two a£lions in which that hoary veteran had been 
engaged, he declared that this was the mod vigoroully dif- 
puted. Night put a (top to the doubtful conteft. , Nc?:C 
morning the duke of York thought it prudent to retire 
'^rhe, Dutch, though much clifabled, attempted to harrafs him- 
in his retreat: he turned upon them, and renewed the 
Meantime fir Jpftph. Jordan, who had (ucceeded Sandwdeh 
in the command pf the van, or blue divifian, which had 

ao. Burnet-. Temple.. Kiuy. james^ in hla MctnQirs mal^e no mention 
of any dlfagrecmcnt with the earl of Sandwich; but this hicnce is fure)yin- 
fufficient to v/elgh ag nnft the general telllmony of other cocemporary writ- 
ers. If was h eirciithnance not to liiVhoiiour, and' therefore likely’ fo hi cdn-‘ 
ceal jd. His account of the battle Rems in other refpeas very accurate.. 
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hitherto been only partially engaged, having gained thewea* 
ther-gage of the enemy, de Ruyter fled, from a fenfe of his 
danger, and was purfued^by the duke to the coaft of Hol- 
land. As the Englifli hung clofe on his rear, fifteen of hia 
difabled fiiips could only have been faved by a fudden fog, 
which prevented all farther confequences The French 
had fcarce any (hare in this a£lion ; and as backwardnefs is 
not their national chara^leriftic, it was univerfally believed, 
that they had received orders to keep at a diftance, while the 
Englilh and Dutch were weakening each other : an opinion 
which was confirmed by all the fubfequent engagements 
during the war. 

It was certainly honourable for the Dutch to have fought, 
with fo little lofs, the combined fleet of France and England ; 
but nothing lefs than a complete vi£lory, and not perhaps 
even that, could have prefcrved the credit of de Wit, or pre-' 
vented the execution of thofe fchemes which were formed 
for the ruin of his country. 

The king of France having divided his army, confiding 
of an hundred and twenty thoufand men, into three bodies, 
had put them all in motion about the beginning of May. 
The fiid he headed in perfon, aflifted by the famous Tu- 
renne $ the prince of Cond^ led the fecond ; and Chainilli 
and Luxembourg, who were to a£l either feparately or con- 
junftly, commanded the third. The armies of the ek£tor 
of Cologne and the bifhop of Munfter appeared on the other 
fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and attention of the 
States. Too weak to defend dieir exteofive frontier, -fhe- 
Dutch troops were fcattered into fi> many towns, that 
confiderable bodyappeared is the fields and.yet- a ftrong 
garrifon was fcarcely to be found in any fortrefir. Orfoy, 
Wefel, Rhimberg, and Bnrack,. were taken alinoft 
as foon as invefted, by the Feench generals^ GfoII 
furrendered to the bilhop of Bfunfterj and Lewis, td' the' 
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Univcrfal confternation of the Hollanders, advanced to the 
banks of the Rhine 

The pafTage of that river, fo much celebrated by tlie flat- 
terers of Lewis XIV. had in it nothing extraordinary, Tlie 
extreme drynefs of t!\e feafon, in additioTi to the other mis- 
fortunes of the Dutch, had much diniininicd the greateft 
rivers, and rendered nnuiy of them, in feme places, ford- 
able. The French cavalry, animated by the pre- 
fence of their prince, and protected by a furious 
difeharge of artiliery, flung tliemfelvc? into the Rhine, and 
had only a few fathoms to fwim : the Infaniry, with the king 
lit their head, pafli d quietly over on a bridge of boats ; .and 
as only a few Dutch regi:rients, without any cannon, 
peared on the other fide, the danger wns very fmad 

The attempt however, was bold, and its I'uccefs added 
greatly to the glory of Lewis, anti to the terror of his arms. 
.Arnheim immediately fiirrendcred to 7'nrenne; and Schenck, 
which had formerly ihiiained a liege of nine months, was 
reduced by the fame great commander, in lefs than half the 
number of days. Ninieguen, and a number of other towns* 
were delivered up on the tirft fummons ; and the prince of 
Orange* unable to make head againil the vtclorious enemy, 
retired into the province of Hv)IIand with his fmad and dif^ 
eouraged army. The progrefs of Lewis* like the courfe of 
an inundation, levelled every thing before it. The town 
and piK>vitice of Utrecht font deputies to implore his cic- 
mency. Naerden, within nine miles of Amilerdam, was 
red«|ecd by the matqnis of Kochfort; and had he taken pof^ 
feCoti q (: Mttydcn, the keys of which w‘ere delivered to fomc 
of hts.^adxanced; parties* but recovered by the magiftratesi 


2 j." -Voltaift,' Kfcle'y tliap. JX^ ’ HeraiiTt; 1 67 ». 

*4. Id^tbidi; 7lK;acti«$i whklt geAerxUy pcevalfcd of thin at JParis 

was. that all the Frecch Cut cca had palTcd th-: Uhlne by fwlmuung, i the 
face of an army cfttrcnohcd tiic wthtr fide, and anriiJlt the fire of artillery 
frooi an tmprcgiiithle fortreJC* cailfd the Ti>ohu, V okaire, ubi fup. 
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when the moment of terror was over, Amfterdam itfclf 
mull have fallen, and with it perhaps the republic of Hol- 
land. 

But tliis opportunity being neglefled, the States had 
kifure to recollccl themfelves; and the fitme ambitious va- 
nity, which had induced the French monarch to undertake 
the conqueft of the United Provinces, proved the means of 

^ their prefer vat ion. Lewis entered Utrecht in tri- 

jiinc 25. 

iimph, furrounded by a fplendid court, and follow- 
ed by a gallant army, all glittering with gold and filver. 
Poets and hiftorians attended to celebrate his exploits, and 
tranfmit the fame of his victories to pofterity. In the courfe 
of a few weeks, the three provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, 
and Ovcryflcl, had fubmitted to his arms : Friefland and 
Groningen were invaded by his ally, tlic bilhop of Munfter; 
fo that the rcduciion of Holland and Zealand feemed now 
only ncccflary to crown his enterprize. But he wafted in 
vain parade at Utrecht the feafon proper for that purpofe. 

In the meantime, the people of the remalnitig provinces, 
Infteiid of collcfting courage and unanimity from the ap- 
proach of danger, became ftill more a prey to faction, and 
ungovernable and outrageous from their fears. They aferib- 
ed all their misfortunes to the unhappy dc Wit, whofc 
prudence and patriotifra had formerly been the objedk of 
fuch general applaufe. Not only the bad ftatc of the army, 
and the ill choice of governors, was imputed to him, but, as 
inllances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was fufpefted ; 
and his former conncclioiis with France being remembered, 
.tlic populace bclievefl that he and his party had confpired to 
betray them to their rimbitious enemy. Under tliis appre- 
licnfion, aiul perhaps from a hope of dihrrming the refent- 
ment of the king of England, the torrent of popular favour 
ran ftcongly toward the prince of Orange, who, notwith- 
ilandlng liis youtli and inexperience, was reprefented as the 
only peribn aide to five the republic. The Penfionary and 

Ins 
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Jiis partlzans, liowcvcv, unwiHinj:^ to relliu]uini their p.iuho- 
rity, flill oppofcd the rcpciil of the Perpetual Ediel ; and 
hence the diilnKficd coiinfels and feeble efforts of the 
States. 

Aindcrdam alone, amid the general dcfpotulency, feemed 
to retain any degree of courage or conduit. The magi- 
ilrates obliged the biirgellcs to keep ftricl watch ; the popu- 
lace, whom want of employment might engage to mutiny, 
were maintained by regular pay, and armed and tlifciplincd 
for the public defence. Ships were (laticncd to guard ihe 
city by fea ; and, as a laft refourcc, tlic fluiccs wete opened, 
and the neighbouring country was laid under water, without 
regard to the fenil j fields, the numerous villas, and ilouriih- 
ing villages, whi(’h were overwhelmed by the inundatieu'^’ ! 
All the province followed the example of the capital. 

But the fecurity derived from this expedient was not fuf- 
ficient to infufc courage into the deje61ed States. The body 
of the nobles, and eleven towns, voted to fend ambafla.dors 
to the lioflile kings, in order to fupplicate peace, 'riiey of- 
fered to furrendcr Maeftricht, and all the frontier towns 
which lay beyond the limits of the Seven Provinces, and to 
pay a large fum toward the expcnccs of the w;ir. Fortu- 
nately for the republic and for liuropc, thefe coiulitions 
were rcjetled. Lewis, in the abfcncc of Turenne, liftened 
to the violent couiifcls of his miniilcr Loiivois, whofe un- 
reafonable demands threw the States into a dcfpair that over- 
came their fears. The demands of Charles were not more 
tnoderate. The terms, in a word, required by the tv/o mo- 
iiarchs, would have deprived the commoriwealili of aii fecu- 
rity, by fea as well as by land, and have reduced it to a (late 
of perpetual dependence. Yet were the Provinces fllll agi- 
tated by the animofitics of faclion. Enraged to find their 
Country enfeebled by party jealoufy, when its very political 

3 5.Vo’ta3rc, chap. ix. Temph's p :irt ii. 
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exigence was thrc.itcned, tlie people.rolii at Dort, anl forced 
^ ^ their ma^iilratcs to figii the repeal of the Perpetual 
Ediit. Other cities foilowed the example^ aad the 
prince of Orange was declared Stadtiioldev. 

This revolution, fo favourable to tlic defence of the re- 
public, was followed by a lamentable tragedy. The talents 
and virtues of the penfionary dc Wit marked him out as 
a fucrilice to the vengeance of the Orange party, now trium- 
phant. But papular fury prevented the inrerpofition of 
power. Cornelius de Wit, the pcnfionary’s brother, who 
had fo often ferved Ids country with his fword, was accufed, 
by a man of an infamous character, of endeavouring to bribe 
him to poifori tiie prince of Orange. The accufation, 
though attended with the molt improbable, and even abfuvd 
circumftanccs, was greedily received by the credulous mul- 
titude, and even by the magillrates. Cornelius vras cited be- 
fore a court of judicature, and put to the torture, in order 
to extort a confclEon of his crime. He bore with the moil 
intrepid firmncfs all that cruelty could infli^l : but he was 
ftript notwithftanding of his employments, and ft ntcnced to 
banifliment for life. The penfionary, v/ho had i’upportect 
his brother through the whole profecution, refolvcd not to 
defert him in Ids c!i (grace. He accordingly went to IjIs 
prifon, on purpofc tb accompany him to the place of his 
exile. The fignal was given to the populace. They broke 
open the prifon doors: they pulled out the two brothers ; 
and wounded, mangled, and tore them to pieces®*; exer- 
cifing on their dcatl bodies afls of barbarity too horrid to 
relate. ' 

The mafl\cre of the' de Wits, by cxtinguiflilng for a 
tittle the animofrties of party, gave vigour and unatiimity to 
fhc of the States. All rtenv from fcary inclination, 

err prudence, concurred in paying the rnoft implicit: ofeedi- 

a6. I'cmpU's JMem. part il. See alfo Burnet, Bafiiagc, JLe Clerc, the 
No 704. prcivi ved in fev^ral HiAorlesi.^ 
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ence to tl^ priiice of Orange ; and William, worthy of that 
heroic family from whiclv he was defcendcd, adopted feiul- 
mcnts becoming the head of a brave and free people. He 
exhorted them to rejccl with fcorn thofe humiimting con- 
ditions demanded by their imperious enemies; and, by his 
advice, the States put an end to negodations which had ferv- 
ed only to deprefs the courage of the citizens, and delay 
the afEftance of their allies. He fliewed them, that, aided 
by the advantages of their fituation, they would Hill be able, 
if they abandoned not themfelves to derpomlency, to preferve 
the remaining provinces, until the other nations of Europe, 
made fenhWe of the common danger, could come to iJieir 
relief. And lie profeilcd himfelf willing to undertake their 
defeiK'e, provided they would fecond his cflbrts with the 
fame manly fortitude, v/hich they had fo often difeovered 
under his illuftrious predeceflors. 

The fpirit of the young prince feemed to infufe itfelf into 
every breafr. The people, who had lately entertained only 
thoughts of yielding their necks to fubjeflion, now bravely 
determined to refill the haughty vi£lor, and to defend that 
remnant of their native foil, of which neither the arms of 
Lewis nor the inundation of waters had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground on which diey might combat fail 
them; to ufe the forcible language of Hume, tiicy were ftill 
refoived not to yield the generous ilrife ; but flying to their 
fettlcments in the Eaft Indies, ere6t a new empire in the 
South of Afia, and preferve alive, even in the climates of 
llaVery, that liberty of whidi Europe was unworthy 'Fhcy 
had already concerted meafures, we are told, for executing 
this; extraordiiiary refoiution ; and foui.d, that tljc fhips in 
their batbofurs adequate to fuch a voyage,, ca; of 
carrying fifty ‘thoufand fairiiies, or about 
faiiid petfpns 

No 
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No fooner did the confederate kings perceive the new 
fpirit with which the Dutch were animated, than they bent 
all fheir efforts to corrupt the prince of Orange. They of- 
fered him the fovereig'hty of the province of Holland ; to be 
held iVnder the protefiiori of France and England, and fecured 
againft the invafion of foreign enemies, as well as the revolt 
of his own fubje£\s. But William, from motives of pru- 
dence, if not patriotifm, rejected all fuch propofals. He 
was fcnfible that the fcafon of danger was over, and that the 
power which he already enjoyed by the fuffrage of his coun- 
trymen, was both more honourable and iefs precarious, than 
that which mute depend on princes, who had already facri- 
licecl their faith to their ambition. He therefore declared, 
that lie would fooner retire, if all his endeavours fliould fail, 
and pafs his life in hunting on his lands in Germany, tlian 
betray the trail repofed in him, by felling the liberties of 
liis country ^ -h And when alked, in a haughty tone, if he 
did not fee that his country was already ruined, he firmly 
replied, There is one way, by which I can be certain never 
‘‘ to fee the ruin of my country j and that is, to die in dif- 
pnting the lafl ditch !** 

The Dutch, however, w'ere much difaj^pointed in finding, 
that the elevation of the prince of Orange to the dignity 
of StadthoMer had no influence on the meafiires of his uncle, 
the king of England, diaries perfifted in his alliance with 
France. But other circumitaiices fared the republic. When 
the Iioltilc fleets approached the coaft of Holland, with an 
army on board commanded by count Schomberg, they were 
carried back to fea in fo wonderful a manner, and afterward 

porium and the magazine of Enttype, laps he, wlierein comqime: and. th$ 
iirts arc cultivated by tl.rcc hundred rhewfapd inhabitants,. wopld ft9Qn,intha.t 
event, have bccoaic on:; vaft morafs. Ali’thc^ ^djacent lands, which require 
imnisnit* cxpcnce, and many theufands of men. totccep up their dykes, woiitd 
again have been overwliclnied by that ocean' front which they had been gained, 
Ija'^^ing to Lewis XiV. cjily the wretched gloiy of having deflroyed one of 
tlie fiiic.'l and mofl extraordinary monuments of human iriduflry.** Id. ibid. 
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prevented from landing the forces, by fuch ftormy weather, 
that Providence was believed to have interpofcd miraculoudy 
to prevent the ruin of the Hollanders ; and Lewis, finding 
that his enemies gathered courage behind their inundations, 
and that no farther progrefs was likely to be made by his 
arms during the campaign, had retired to VerfaillCvS^ in order 
to enjoy the glory of his fuccefs, which was ponipoufly clil- 
played in poems, orations, and triumphal arches. Mean- 
while the other ftates of Europe began to difeover ^ 
a jealoufy of the power of France. The empe- . 
xor, though naturally flow, had put himfelf in motion; the 
eledtor of Brandenburg (Itcwed a difpofition to fupport the 
States ; the king of Spain had fent fonie forces to their af. 
Cftance; and, by the vigorous efforts of the prince of Orange, 
and the profpcdl of relief from tlieir allies, a different face 
pf affairs began foon to appear. 

Of all their friends or allies there was none on whom 
the Dutch relied more firmly for relief than the Englifli par- 
liament, which the king’s neceflities obliged him at 
lait to convene. But that aflembly was too much 
occupied with donieftic grievances, to have leifure to attend 
to foreign politics. Charles, among his other arbitrary mea- 
fures, had iflued a general Declaration of Indulgence in re- 
ligious matters, by which the Catliolics were placed on the 
fame footing wiih the Proteftant fedfarics. The purpofe of 
this meafurc was eafily forefeen, and excited a general alarm# 
A rcmonftrance was framed againft fuch an exercife of pre- 
rogative: the king defended his meafure, and the hopes 
and fears of all men were fufpended, in regard to the iffue 
of fo extraordinary an affair. Be fide his ufual guards, the 
king had an army encamped on Blackheath,. under the corner 
marid of marfhal Schomberg, a foreigner. Many of his of-r 
fic^rs were of the Catholic religion ; and he Had reafon to 
expedk that his ally, the king of France, would fupply him 
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fj,Bjj^^l^rl^,„alth^g]ji by hii> n) wfters toi fro- 

cpf|^.'Y'’?iS; ft^tUed )vben he approached tlus dangerous prejcir 

the lajme love of cafe wlijph. had led hiiji tp,der 

15.^ ar.^trary power, iiiduccd.hini tp iretraii the Dcelaraiion 

gt luduh;.cnce, w he faw. how much hazard aiid Miffirr 

culty there, wojyid be in maintaining it. He accordingly 

. , called for the writing, and broke the fcals with 
Marih 7. . ‘ 

hia own hand "Ut the parliament, thpugh 
lughly fati.'ified with this compliance, thought anatherj ftep 
neceflavy for fiecurity of their civil apd religiops liber-t 
tiqs- -Thi^y piUied an called the T^^st: by which all 
jjgr^lbu$^-huldiiig any. public office, befides taking the oaths 
of fuprennuy and a^iCgiancc, and receiving the.facvamenl;;^c*» 
cording to the rites of the church of IJngland, ■were obliged 
tq .abj,u^e..r.he 4o6bhic lof tranfubliUatia,t^n.,r. Even to this 
bijl , the, king , gave h and the. parliament, in re** 

cpn)p.(;nfq Ipr.ihefc co.nccllions, granted bixn. a confiderable 
^|^)gly,^ fpr. hif ^xtfaavJinary . Qcc^ious, /as c^prefled 
thefiVblv.eg.f difd^ning ;tp mention a war.vvjiiph ; they, abr 

%.rt'Vv.; t'-. .• . ■_• ' ; . 

though in his favouruc . project, apd 

^^liged,.. tu^itiy to. ^eJiaqulQi,. tho difpenGngjpp.wcr of ,thc 
«jfp\Fjt>»i^wa 4 ,/li^ .refpivcd..tc>.;^pcrfev.ere in. Ills, ailiance v^Uh 
i„jn the ,P>».t,ch, c.oixfeqiu?ntly 'm ail thc Cjcrct. 

4Rfi^|iS,.^,hiQh depended p.a fuch. .p! 9 .rnicii>ps nieafutcs.- W 
, q^p^y.grantch. by, j he, Vas.Riiabjiqd' .to.pguip.a, 

yprhrbfiing ,%t aW hy ..jSir 

31 SchaH. Burjiet. p'apin. The people were fo tni:ch thted at tlp^ 
V’^^ory over th '• prero gative, that they cxprciTcdj with bontircs .ind illunu-; 
i:ai‘ -ns their rnmuitiious joy. Ibid. 

33* Journals, Msrija,<^(i^^l*‘'Uithahdy’WJl. 
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Sprague and the earl of Offory com marided under tlic priftcc. 
A French fquadron joined them^ commanded by d^Eltneed 
and Martel. 

' The combined fleet failed toward the coaft of Holland, 
where three indecifive battles were fought with the Duteli, 
under de Ruytcr and Van Tromp. The laft, however, 
daims our attention on account of its obftinacy. Tromp 
mediately fell along the fide of Sprague, and both engaged 
with incredible obftinacy. Tromp was compelled Once to 
fliift his flag, Sprague twice to quit his fliip ; and, unfortu- 
nately, as the Englifti admiral was paf&ng to a third Ihlp, in 
order to horft his flag, and renew the difpute, a (hot (truck 
his boat, and he Was drowned, to the regret even of his ene^ 
mies. But the death of this gallant officer did not pafs un- 
revenged Van Tromp, after the difafter of Sprague, was 
repulfed, in fpite of his moft vigorous eflbrts, by the intre- 
pidity of the earl of Oflbry 

In the mean time a furious combat Was maintained be«i 
tween de Ruyter and prince Rupert. Never did the prince 
acquire more deferved honour; his condu6t being no lefs 
confpicuous than his valour, which (hone with diftingai(hed 
luftre. 7'he conteft was equally obftinate on both (ides, 
and viciory remained long doubtful. At length prince Ru- 
pert threw the eriemy into fomc confufion ; and, in 6rdcV‘ to 
increafe it, fent among them two fire-fliips. They at oilcc 
tdok to flight; and had the French, who were iiiafters of 
the wind, and to whom a fighal was made, borne down 
upbti the Dutch, a decided advantage would have been gallic 
«?d'. But they paid 'iio regard to the flgnaL The £tig!i(h| 
feeing them fclveS ncglcdtcd by their allies, tberefoife 
over the purfuit’; ahd de Ruytcr, With little lofs, made ^ood' 
his retreat The victory, as ufual, was eUjsncd by both 
(Jdes^ "" 


34. Carte- 

4 fialhagc. Ecliard.' bunct. 
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While Dutch, my dear Philip, thus continued to de- 
fend themfelvcs with vig,our by fea, fortune was ftill more 
Jtinea; favourable to them by land, 'riiough the French 
monarch took Maeftricht, one of their ftrongeft 
bulwarks, after a fiege of thirteen days, no other advantage 
was- obtained during the campaign. Naerden was retaken 
by tlie prince of Orange ; and the imperialifts, under Moh- 
tecuculi, after having in vain attempted againfl Turenne the; 
paflage of the Rhine, eluded the vigilance of that able ge- 
neral, and fat down fuculcidy before Bonne. The prince of 
Orange, by a conducl no lefs maftcrly, leaving behind him 
the other French generals, joined his army to that of the 
^ ^ empire. Bonne furrendcred, after a (hort fiege. 

The greater part of the eletStorate of Cologne was 
fubdued by the Dutch and Germans; and the communica- 
tionbetween France and the United Provinces being by that 
means cut ofF, Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and 
abandon his conquefts with the utmofl precipitation 
The very monuments of his glory were not completed, 
when he returned in difgrace : the triumphal arch at the 
gate of St. Denis was yet unfiiiilhed, after all caufe of 
triumph had ceafed 1 

A congrefs, under the mediation of Sweden, held at Cch 
logne during the fummer, was attended with no fuccefs.^ 
The demands of the confederate kings were originally fuch 
as muff have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual fervitudei 
and allhough they funk in their demands, in proportion as 
the affairs of the States rofe, the States fell Hill lower in their 
offers : fo that it was found impollible for the parties, with- 
ou| fome remarkable change of fortune, ever to agree on 
any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, the 
congrefs broke up- No longer anxious for their fafety,: the 
States were now bent on revenge. Their negociatians^ at 
the courts of Vienna and Madiid were approaching to a 

< 36. Heiiault, 1674. 37. Voltaire, ebap.x. 

happy 
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happy conclufion. The houfe of Auftria in both its branches 
was alarmed at the ambition of Lewis XIV. and the empe-^ 
ror and the Catholic king publicly figned a treaty with the 
United Provinces before the clofe of the year. Forgetting 
her ancient animolities againft the republic, in the recent in- 
juries which fhe had received from the French monarch, 
Spain immediately ifliied a declaration of war ; and, by a 
ftrange reverfe in her policy, defended the Dutch againft 
France and England, by whofe aid they liad become inde- 
pendent of her power ! 

The boundlcfs ambition of Lewis XIV. together with 
the dark defigns and mercenary mcannefs of Charles IL 
which led him to a clofe alliance with France, had totally 
changed the fyftem of European policy. But a run of events 
which it was not in the power of the confederate kings to 
reverfe, at laft brought things back to what is now elleemcd 
their natural order. The firft of diefe events was the peace 
between England and Holland. 

When the Englifli parliament met, the commons dif-^ 
covered fuch ftrong fymptoms of difeontent at the late mea- 
furcs of government, that the king, perceiving he could 
expeft no fupply for carrying on the v/ar, alkcd their advice 
in regard to peace. Both houfes thanked him a. D. 16-4. 
for his condefeenfion, and unanimoufly concur- ^ 4 - 
red in their advice for a negociation. Peace was accordingly 
concluded wdth Holland, by the marquis de Frefno, the 
Spanilh aml^alTador at the court of London, who had 
powers for that purpofe, and added the influence of his owm 
court to the other reafons which had obliged Charles to 
litten to terms. The conditions, though little advantageous, > 
weire by no ineans degrading to England. The . honour of 
the flag Was relinquiflied by the Dutch ; all pofleffions were 
mutually reftpred j new regulations of trade w^ere made, and . 
the republic agreed to pay die king near three hundred 
thoufand pounds toward reimburfmg the expcnce of the 


war. 
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war ‘ Chitiei lsb»ind ‘himTelf to the Statesi by a 'fecret 
article, riot to al!6w the finglifli troops in the French' fcf vice 
to be redfuifedj’biit 'SvouW not agtee to recall thetii^ ’They 
iiAdtihtiid tO teh thoufand men, and had greatly contributed' 
tb'the 'tapid fuccelS of Lewis 

■" Though the peace with Holland relieved the king from 
ind'ny of his difficulties, it did not reflore him to the con- 
lidehce of his people, nor allay the jealoufy of the parlia- 
ment. Senlible of this jealoufy, Charles, who had always 
been diffident of the attachment of his fubjefts, (till kept up 
his icooneftions with France. He apologized to Lewis for 
the ftep he had taken, by reprefenting the real ftate of his 
ailbirs; and the French monarch, with great complalfartce 
and good humour, admitted the validity of his excufes. In 
bSrdei* ftill farther to atone for deferting his ally, Charles of- 
fered his mediation to the contending powers. 

“ Wiiling to negociit'e under fo favourable a mediator, the 
fcihg of France readily acceded to the' offer. As it was ap- 
prehended, however, that, for a like reafon, the allies would 
bb 'i'ncUiied tb refafe it, fir ‘William Temple, whofe prin- 
ciples trerc knOvitH to be favourable'to the general interefts 
^ ftiirbpe, \vas mvited from his retreat, and appointed am- 
bdlTadbr from ftfigland to the States. Temple accepted the 
biffice. 'But refleflirtg On the unhappy iffue of his former 
feirtutikte'^negodaticrns, 'and' oh the fatal turn of Coukifels 
‘which hhd ocoafioned it, heTcfolvcd, before he fet; oiif oh 
1i}S'ehibaffy, tb ac^airrt •hirtifelfj as far ’as' pOffiblej'vi^th the 
Icirigi^'redl fentimenis in r^ard to thoTe popular rticann-es 
■'vrWeh’lic'feemcd' tb hhve' rfefuihed. •' He -therefore tcck oc^- 
cafion, at a private audience, to blame the dangerous fehemes 
o!f tlfc Cabal, 'as' well as their fl3^rihf 'bfea(;h''of the ihtoffTo- 



« : V. 3/9f. rSwn«#,5roV;,yiv,, ,.Xhe^ki.ag> piirtwljty to 

tijce aifo .Bairywptc’s Afftnd. ^ \ i , -iir* 
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knm treaties And when the king feemed difpofed to 

vindicate tlieir meafuresi but blamed the means employed to 
carry them into cstecutioiij that excellent miniiier, no Icfs 
prudent than patriotic^ endeavoured to (lie w his fovereign 
how difficult, if not impeffible^ it would be, to introduce into 
England the fame fyftem of religion and government, that 
was ellahlHhed in France ; that the univerfal bent of the na* 
tion was againft both; that many, who appeared indllFer- 
cut in regard to all religions, w^ould yet oppofe the intrtv- 
du<Stiou of popery, as they were fenfible it could not be ef* 
fefted without military force, and that the fame forcc^ w'hich 
ft^uld enable the king to bring about fuch a change, wPViI4 
alfo make him matter of their civil liberties; that. In France, 
it was only neeoffary for a king , to gain the nriility ^nd 
clergy, as the peahints, having no land, were as infignificant 
as our women and children: — Whereas, in England, a great 
part of the landed property w'as in the lumds of the yeo- 
manry or low'er gentry,. whofe hearts were liigh with eafe 
and plenty, while the inferior: orders in h ranee were 
difpirited by oppreffion and w^ant; that a king of England^ 
rince the abolition of tlic feudal policy, could neither raife 
nor maintain an army, except by tli«e voluntary fuppliee ^ 
his parliament ; that granting he had an army on jTopt, yetf 
if compofed of Engliflimen, it wwild never be induced;tQ 
ierve ends which the people fo much hated and feared ; . thajt 
the Roman catholics . in England were not the hundredth 
part of the: nation, and In Scotland dot tlic, two himdrcdth$ 
and itiecnaed againtt all common fenfe m hope, by, any ppe 
part^ to* govern ninety-nine, who of different humpup 


, 49^ . Xf»c CabaJ now. in . vwnner ^x/ryly<;(h * . j w^s <i^a ^ »pd 

Alhly, created earl of Sha^teftury, had over to the popular party, In 
order to avoid the danger of an impeachment, vvhen he found die king 
wanted courage to fupport'KVs ihihi(l'er.'> xii thofe ttie^iitreii which he Iliad ^m- 
feif clid^alte'd^^ cdhtcVjiience ^hii' h*av6tin^ a'nd^'iMnfxiflEen 

condii^, bf i^alf kt&dflt rkdf 

flill of fome weight. . w , .i! . .^G ^ 
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and feniiments 5 that foreign troopsj if f6w, would ferve 
only to Inflame hatred and difcontent ; and; how to bring 
over at once, and maintain many (for no lefs than threc- 
fcorc thoufand would be neceflary, to fubdue the fpirit and 
liberties of the nation), was very hard to imagihe 

Thcfe reafonings Temple endeavoured to enforce by the 
authority of Gourville, a French ftatefman, who had redded 
fome time in England, and for whofe judgment he knew 
Charles had great* refpect. A king of England,^’ faid 
Gourville, on hearing of our difTcnfions who will be the 
MaK of his is the greateft king in the world; but 

** if he will be fomething more, by God ! he is nothing at 
all.’’ The king, who had liiLeiied with ■ impatience at 
firfl, feer. p:d now open to conviciion ; and laying his hand 
on Temple’s, faid with an air of fmccrity — ‘‘ And I will be 
the Man of my people 

When 'remple went abroad, he found a variety of cir** 
cumftances likely to defeat the purpofe of his embaflTy. The 
allies in general, independent of their jealoufy of Charles’s 
mediation, exprefled great ardour for the continuance of the 
war. Spain liad engaged Holland to ftipulate nevir to come 
tdian accommovlation, until all things in Flanders were rc- 
llored to the fame fituatioii in which they were left by the 
Pyrenean treaty ; the emperor had high pretenfions on Al- 
lace ; and although the Dutch, opprefled by heavy taxes, 
might be defirous of peace, they could not, without violat- 
ing all the principles of honour and policy^ abandon thofe 
allies to Atrliofe protcdlion they had fo lately been indebted 
for their fafety. The prince of Orange^ who had vaft in- 
fluence in their councils, and in whofe family they had juft 
decreed the office of ftadtholder to be perpetual was befide 
ambitious of military fame, arid convincedi that it would 
be in vain to negociate till a greater iknpreifion was made 
upon France, as no equitable terms could otherwife be ek- 

41. Temivs Mm, pait ii. chap. i. ' ' 4$,. Id. itSidJ 

ipc^ed 
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peftcd from Lewis '^. The operations of the eiifuirig 
campaign did not contribute to this efieft. 

Lewis XIV. adoniflied all Europe by the vigour of his 
exertions. He had three great armies in the field tliis fum- 
xner : one on the fide of Germany, one in Fianders, and 
one on the frontiers of Rouffillon ; and he himfelf, at the 
head of a four th, entered Franche Comte, and .fubdued the 
whole province in fix weeks. Tlie taking of Befancou 
was matter of great triumph to the French monarch. He 
loved fieges, and Is faid to have underftood them w^ell ; 
but he never befieged a town without being morally certain 
of taking it. Louvois prepared all things fo cfFefliually, the 
troops were fo well appointed, and Vauban, who con- 
duced moft of the fieges, was fo great a maftcr in the 
art of taking towns, that the king^s glory w'as perfeCly 
fafe. Vauban direCed the attacks at Bcfan9on^ which was 
reduced in nine days, and became the capital of the pro- 
vince : the univerfity and the feat of government being 
tansferred to it from Dol 

Nothing of importance happened in Rouffillon: but in 
Flanders, the prince of Condc, with an inferior army, pre- 
vented the prince of Orange from entering France by that 
quarter : and, after long avoiding an engagement, from mo- 
tives of prudence, he attacked the rear of the confederates^ 
when an opportunity offered, in a narrow defile near Se- 
neffe, a village between Marimont and Nivelle ; threw them 
into confufion, and took great part of their cannon and bag- 
gage. The prince of Orange, however, lefs remarkable for 
preventing misfortune than for flopping its progrefi;, rallied 
his difordered forces ; led them back to the charge $ puffed 
the veteran troops pf France 5 and obliged the great Condc 
to exert more defperate efforts, and hazard his perfon more 
than in anyaCion diiring^his life, though now in an a4r 

Ivj- . 

43. Temple, ubi. fap. Voltaire, chap. x. 

44. Id.^ . ■ Itenault, i C 7 ; . 
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vanccd age, and though he had been peculiarly drftirtguiflied 
in youth by the impetuofity of his courage. Williani did 
not expofe his perfon Icfs. Hence the generous and candid 
teftimony of Conde, forgetful of his own behaviour; “ The 
prince of Orange has a<5b’cl in every thing like an old 
captain, except In venturing his life too much like a 
" young foldicr 

The engagement was renewed three fcvcral times *, and, 
after fun-fet, it was continued for two hours by the light of 
the moon. Darknefs at laft, not the fla ;knefs of the com- 
batants, put an end to the contelt, and left the viftory unde- 
cided 'Fwclvc tlioufand men lay dead on the field, and 
the lofs on botli fiJes was nearly equal In order to give 
jin air of fiiperiorlty to the allies, and to bring the French to 
a new engagement, the prince of Orange befieged Oude- 
liarde ; but Souches, the imperial general, not being 
willing to hazard a battle, he was obliged to rcllnquifti his 
itnterprife, on the approach of Coiule. Before the clofc of 
tlie campaign, however, after an obilinatc fiege, he took 
Grave, the laft town which the J'rcnch held in any of the 
Seven Provinces 

Turenne, who commanded on the fide of Germany, 
completed that liigh reputation wiiich he had already 
acquired, of being t!ie grcritcll general of his age and nation. 
By along and hafty march, in order to prevent the junction 
of the dliTcrent bodies of German troops, he pafTed the 
Bliine at PhlHpfburg, and defeated the old duke of Lor- 
tain and Caprara, ihc imperial general, at Sintzheim. V/ith 
twenty thouland men, he pofleffed himfclf of the whole Pa- 
latinate, by driving the allied princes beyond the Neckar . 
and "the Maine. They returned however, during his abr- 
feiice ’ in Lorrain, with a prodigious army^ and poured iat® 
Alfacc, where they meant to pafs the winter# He came back 

4?. ^emplts \fem part xi; chap. 46. 1*1, ibid. 

47* Voltaire, chap. xi. 4S> Temple, uhiiup# ^ 
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upon them unexpcftedly 5 routed the Imperialifts at Mul- 
haufen^ and chafed from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgs 
who commanded the troops of the allied princes. He gained 
a farther advantage at Turkheim ; and having diflodged all 
the Germans, obliged them to pafs the Rhine. But the 
glory of fo many vidtories was ftained by the cruelties com- 
mitted in the Palatinate ; where the cicdlor beheld, from his 
cattle at Manhcim, two cities and five and twenty towns in 
flames and where lull and rapine W’alkcd hand in hand 
with fire and fvvord. Stung with rage and revenge at fuch 
a fpeftacle, he challenged Turenne to Angle combat. The 
marefchal coolly replied, that he could not accept fuch a 
challenge without his mafter*s leave; but w^as ready to meet 
the Palatine in the field, at the head of his army, againit 
any which that prince and his new allies could bring to- 
gethcr 

Thcfe events Infpired the people of Englaml with the 
moft melancholy apprehenfioiis, but gave fincere fatisfadlion 
to the court ; and Charles, at the requeft of the king of 
France, prorogued the parliament, which was to have met 
on the lOth of Oftober, to the 13th of April in the follow- 
ing year, left the commons fliould force him to take part 
with the United Provinces. One hundred thoufaiiJ pounds 
was the price of this prorogation 

Lewis, notwdtliftaiidlng lus fuccefies, was alarmed at the 
niimbcr of his enemies; and therefore, befidc purchafing 
tlie neutrality of England, he endeavoured, though in vain, 
to negoclatc a peace with Holland. The events 
of the next campaign fhewed that his fears were 
well founded. Though he made vaft preparations, and en- 
tered Flanders with a numerous army, commanded by him-i' . 
felf and the prince of Condc, lie was able to gain no sdya^ ^ 
of any confequente over the prince of Orange, who 
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oppofccl him in ail his motions. Neither party was willing, 
without fome peculiarly favourable circuniftance, to hazard 
a general engagement, which might be attended with the 
utter lofs of Flanders, if vidlory declared for the. French, 
and with the invafion of France if the king fliould be de- 
feated. Dilgulled at his want of fuccefs, Lewis returned to 
Verfallles about the end of July, and nothing memorable 
happened in the Low Countries during the campaign. 

TJie campaign was hill Icfs favourable to France in other 
quarters. Turenne was oppofed, on the fide of Germany, 
by his celebrated rival Montecuculi, who commanded the 
forcfs of the empire. The objecl of Montecuculi was to 
pafs the Rhine, and penetrate into Alface, Lorrain, or Bur- 
gundy ; that of Turenne, to guard the frontiers of France, 
and difappolnt the fehemes of his antagonill. Tlic moll 
confummatc Ikill was difplayed on both fides. Both had 
reduced war to a fcicncc, and each was enabled to {lifcovcr 
the defigns of the other, by judging what he himfclf w'ou)d 
have done iu like circumftances. Turenne, by polling him- 
felf on the German fide of the Rhine, was enabled not only 
to keep Montceuculi from palTing that river, but to feize any 
opportunity that fortune might prefent. Such a happy mo- 
ment he thought he had difcerncd, and was preparing to. 
take advantage of it, by bringing tiic Germans to a decifive 
en^jagement, and his own gcneraHiiip and that of Montecu- 
culi to a final trial, when a period was p»ii to life by ;a 
cannon-ball, as he was viewing the .pofition of the enemy,, 
and taking meafures for crefling a battery 

The conftertvation of the French on the lofs of their ge- 
neral was inexpreflible. The fame troops, thqit a rnomept. 
before were aflured of vi£lory, now thought of nothing : but. 
flight. A ditpute relative, to the command between the. 
•epupt de Lorges, n^hew to Turenne, and the niarqpis^ 

52. Ai>J5». part ii. »• llenaul^ Voit:\irc, Shde^ 

chap., xs. 
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Vaubrun, was added to their grand misfortune. Tliey re^ 
treated : MontecucuH prefied them hard ; but, by tlie va- 
lour of the Englifti auxiliaries, who brought up the rear^ 
afid the abilities of de Lorges, who inherited a confiderable 
fliare of the genius of his uncle, they were enabled to repafs 
the Rhlnci without much lofs. Leaving the army in Flan- 
ders, under the command of Luxembourg, the prince of 
Condc Came with a reinforcement to fupply the place of 
Tiireinne i and though he was not, perhaps, in all refpeftsi 
equal to lhat confummate genera!, he not only prevented 
the Germans from eftablifliing themfelves in Alface, but 
obliged them to repafs the Rhine, and take winter- quarters 
in their own country 

Before the arrival of Conde, however, a detachment from 
the German army had been fent to the fiege of T'reves ; an 
entcrprlfc which the allies had greatly at heart. In the 
mean time the marefchal de Crequi advanced with a French 
army to the relief of the place. The Germans, whom he 
defpifed, leaving part of their forces in the lines, advanced 
to meet him with the main body, under the dukes of Zell 
and O^nabrug, and totally routed him. He efcaped with 
only four attendants, and throwing himfclf into Treves, de- 
termined to pcridi rather than furfender the town. But the 
gartifon, after a gallant defence, refolving not to fall a fa- 
crifice to his obftinacy, capitulated for themfelves ; and be-* 
caufe he refufed to figti the articles, they delivered him into 
the hands of the enemy 

The king of Sweden, who had been induced by the pay- 
ment of Idrge fubfidies fo take part with France, was ftill 
mbrtf t^nfe^tUriate this than Lewis. The Dutch, 

the paries,' became at oirice his enemies. We 
wik' dfefSdltedbj^'the Btarideribdrg, whofe territories^ 

h<s ' had- liiv^ded^ kni loft Brenieffurt wii' 

F 2, taten 
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taken by the troops of Brunfwlc-Lunenburg ; Wolgaft, by 
thofe of Bnitidenburg } and Wifmar fell into the hands of 
theDanei’^. 

It Was now the crifis for the king of England, by a vigo-* 
'rout' concurrence with the allies, to have regained the con- 
Edeiic'e of his people and the refpe£t of all Europe. He 
ntight have fet bounds for ever to the power Of France, and 
have been the happy inilrument of preventing all thofe long 
sind bloody wars, which were occaiioned by the difputes iii 
.Regard to the ^anifli fucceilion^ as well as thofe which have 
'heen the cotifeqtience of a prince of the houfe of Bourboil 
hang eftablilhed On the throne of Spain. Charles was not 
'ignorant of the importatlce^ of his fituation ; but, inltead of 
,'taking advantage of itj to rCftrain the ambition of Lewis 
' ^V. he thought only of acquiring money to fquander upon 
his pleafures^ by felling his neutrality to that monarch! 

■ ^ A new fecret treaty was accordingly concluded 

between the two kihgs, by which they obliged 
themfelve^ to enter into no treaties without mutual con> 
fent } and in which Charles farther ftipulates, in conlidera- 
iioti of an annual penfion, to prorogue or diifolve his par« 
liament, Ihould it attempt to force him to declare war 
SgainA; France 

Thus 

55* Mert, BranJeniurgm 

" 56. Rouvigny to Lewis XlV. Jan. 9, and Feb. ay, 1676, in Dalrymple^ 
Appini The proofs that Charles was a penfioner of l^rance do not reft 
folely upon theft: Letters. They are aUb to be found in Kinft James's Memm 
and the Danhy Papers, Bollngbroke feems to have been perfectly acquainted 
With them; and rexy juftly obferves. That Charles ll. by this me^nefs^ 
Wbafiever nnghr. be his motives for fubmitting to it, “ eftablifhed the fupe* 
riority of .Fiance in Europe.** (Ltiters an. the Study ojpHyhry,) Unprid* 
:<ip]ed as the minifters of Charles were, it is with plc^fure that we learil 
' fi^m Rouvigny*ft aifpatches, not one of them heartily concurred in this in- 
famous treaty. “ Hence*” lays hc^to his mailer, «* your majelly will plainly 
*' fee. that in at! there is only the king and the duke of Tari^ Who mw- 

kra^tf yowr infttejli witli ajfedien /** (Feb. i7»;ib76.) And in a future letter 

he 
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Thus fecure of the neutrality of-England, Lewis madiC vi» 
gorous preparations for carrying on the war in Flanders, 
and was early in die field in perfon. He laid fie;'e to Cond6 
in the month of April, and took it by flon... Bouchain 
fell into his hands by the middle of May i the prince of 
Orange, who was ill fupported by hi; allies, not daring to 
attempt its relief, on account of the advantageous pofition 
of the French army. After f^ciiig each other for fome time, 
the two armies withdrew to a greater diftance, as if by muf* 
tual confent, neither chufing to hazard an engagement. 
The king of France, with his ufuai avidity of praife, aiui 
want of perfeverance, returned to Verfailles, leaving the. 
command of his army to Marefchal Schomberg : and the 
prince of Orange, on the departure of Lewis, laid fiege to 
Maeftricht. The trenches were opened toward the end of 
July, and many defperate ailaults made, and feveral oqt* 
works taken ; but all without efiefi. The place made a 
gallant defence} (icknefs broke out in the confederate army ; 
and on the approach of Schomberg, who had already taken 
Aire, the prince of Orange was obliged to abandon his en- 
terprife The taking of Philtpfburg, by the Imperialifts, 
was the only fuccefs that attended the arms of the allies 
during tho campaign. 

France was no lels ruccefsful by fca than by land. 
Lewis XIV. had very early difeovered an ambition of form* 
ing a powerful navy ; and during the war between England 
and Holland, in which he was engaged, his fubjefls had ac* 

adds in confirmation of this finj^ular esception, 1 cap anfwer. for it 
•f to your majefty, that there arc none of your oxcu 

Utter fuecefs 9 in aliywr ynJertcd'irj^s^ibasitbiji fyuojirmetti bttt it il ilfb true 
, that you cannot eount upon any, thefe itc/# frietiA^ in all Zmgland I * 
(Jan. 28, 1677 ) The annbaiTador t dhly fear therlTdi^ urn* that Chtrkt 
might be << drawn into the Jentimtnt$ di hit /M/i/a/V And the 
cileemed a nccefiary bihd him to the of J?r$niu 

,}imtvigny, ubi fup. 

57. v ' 
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fluircd in pcrfcfjtion the art of flilprbuilding, as well as the 
fnoll approved method of condutting fea*engagcments, by 
means of ^gnals, faid to have been invented by the duke of 
York. An accidental circumftance now afforded Lewis an 
opportunity of difplaying his naval ftrength, to the aftonifli- 
ment and terror of Europe. 

Meflina in Sicily had revolted from Spain ; and a French 
fleet, under the duke de Vivonne, was fent to fupport the 
citizens in their rebellion. A Dutch and Spanifh fquadron 
failed to oppofe Vivonne ; but, after an obftinate combat, 
Meflina was relieved by the French. Another engagement 
enfued near Augufta, rendered famous by the death of the 
gallant de Ruyter, and in which the French had alfo the ad- 
vantage. A third battle, more deciGve thai> any of the for- 
mer, was fought Palermo. Tlie combined fleet, to the 
number of twenty-feven (hips of the line, nineteen gallics, 
and four fircrfliips, was drawn up in a line without the 
mole, and under cover of the fortifications. The difpofition 
was good, and the appearance formidable ; yet Vivonne, or 
rather du Quefne, who commanded under him, and was a 
great naval officer, did nothefitatc to venture an attack with 
a fquadron inferior in ftrength. The battle was fuftained 
with great vigour on both fides ; until the French, tak- 
ing advantage of a favourable wind, fent fome fire-lhips 
in among the enemy. All was now confufion and terror# 
Twelve capital fhips were funk, burnt, or taken; five thou- 
fand men loft their lives ; and the French, riding nndlfputcd 
mafters of the Mediterranean, endangered tjie total revolt of 
Naples and Sicily 

A epngrefs had been opened at Nimeguen in the begin- 
ning of the year ; pi’ogrcfs, it was found, could be 

made in negociation, till the had taken a more decilive 
%\xxn. The difappointment of the allies, in the events of the 
pampaign, had now much damped their' fanguine hopes ^ 

Lc Clerc, vol. ii. Voltaire, SiceU^ chap. aii. 
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and the Hollanders, on whom the whole weight of the war 
lay, feeing 110 profpe<St of a general pacification, began to 
entertain thoughts of concluding a feparatc treaty with 
France. 'Fhey were loaded with debts and harraflcd with 
taxes ; their commerce languiflicd ; and, exclufive of the dif- 
advantages attending all leagues, the weaknefs of the Spa- 
niards, and the divifions and delays of the Germans, progno- 
fticated nothing but difgracc and ruin. They themfeives 
had no motive for continuing the war, befide a defire of fe- 
curing a good frontier to Flanders ; yet gratitude to their 
allies inclined them to try whether another campaign might 
not produce a peace that would give general fatisfaftion. 
And the prince of Orange, actuated by ambition and ani-. 
mofity againft France, endeavoured to animate them to a 
tteady perfeverance in their honourable refolutioii. 

In the mean time the eyes of all parties were turned to* 
ward England. Charles II. was univerfally allowed to be the 
arbiter of Europe ; and no terms of peace which he would 
have preferibed could have been refufed by any of the con- 
tending powers. The Spaniards believed, that he would 
never fuffer Flanders to be fubdued by France; or, if he 
could be fo far loft to his own intcreft, that the parliament 
would force him to take part with the confe- y ) 1677. 
derates The parliament was at laft affcmblcd, 
in order to appeafe the murmurs of the people, after a rccefs 
of upward of twelve months. Difputos about their own 
rights engaged the peers for a time; and the commons pro- 
ceeded with temper, in taking into confidcration the ftate of 
the navy, which the king had recommended to their atten- 
tion. Every thing feemed to promife a peaceable and cafy 
fcfiion. But tlie rapid and unexpc£tcd progrefs of the French 
arms foon difturbed this tranquillity, and direded to other 
pbjeds the deliberations of both hpufes. , 

Lswisi haying^pieviou^ fpri^cid , large n^^azincs in Flan- 

Templets p4rt. ii. chyp. ii. 
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ders, had taken the field in February. Attended by his bro« 
ther the duke Orleans^ ;fais minifter Louvois, Vauban^ and 
five marefchals of France he undertook the fiege of Valen- 
ciennes; and by the judicious advice ofVauban, who re- 
commended an aflkult to be made in the morning> when it 
would be lead expefled, in preference to the nighty the ufual 

, time for fuch attempts, the place was carried by 
March. 17. . ^ t ^ « 

furprifc m Cambray furrendered after a Ihort 

fiege ; and St. Omer was clofely invefted» when the prince 
of Orange^ with an army hadily aiTembledi marched to its 
relief. The fiege was covered by the dukes of Orleans and 
Luxembourg; and as the prince was determined to endea- 
vour to raife it, be the confequences what they might, an 

Apr 1 I obdinate battle was fought at Mont CaiTel ; where, 
by a fuperior movement of Luxen>bourg, William 
was defeated, in fpite of his mod vigorous efforts, and obliged , 
to retire to Ynres. His behaviour was gallant, and his re- 
treat maderly ; but St. Omer fubmitted to the arms of 
France 

Judly alarmed at fuch extraordinary fuccefs, the Englifli 
parliament prefented an addrefs to the king, reprefenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expofed from the great- 
nefs of France, and praying that he would form fuch alli- 
ances as fhould both fecure his own dominions and the 
Spanifh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his peo- 
ple. The king returned an evafive anfvvcr, and the commons 
thought it neceffary to be more particular. They entreated 
him to interpofe immediately in favour of the confederates ; 
and, in cafe a war with France fhould be the confequence 
of fuch interference, they promifed to fupport him with all 
neceffary aids and fupplies. Charles, in his anfwer, artfully 

60. Voltafrc, chip x!i. 

Si. Mem. part ii. chap. ii. tn attempting to rally his diiperfed 

troops, the prince ftruck one of the runaways acroitk the face with his fword. 

** Rafpa! f * —cried he, ** I will fet a mark on you at prefent, that I may hang 
* you aUe^ard.** Id. ibid. . ■ ■ 

expreffed 
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CxpreiTed his defift of bdiig/ry? piit^n a emditionXo aecom^ 
plijh the dejign of their addrefs. This was uttderftood'as a 
demand for money ; but the commons weile too Well ac- 
quainted with the king’s connexions with Trance,' to hazard 
their money in expedation of alliances which they t»elre\-ed 
would never he formed, if the fupplies were granted before- 
hand. Inftead of a fupply, they therefore voted an addrefs* 
in which ** they befought his majefty to enter into a league, 
** offenjtve^ and defenjivet with the States- General of the 

United Provinces, againfl: the growth and power of the 

French king, and for the prcfervation of the Spanilh Ne- 

therlands ; and to make fuch other alliances with the 
** confederates as fliould appear htand ufeful for that end 
They fupported their advice with arguments; and con- 
cluded with adiiring the king, that when he Ihould be pleafed 
to declare fuch an alliance in parliament, they would moil: 
chcarfully fupport his meafures with plentiful and fpeedy 
fupplies. Pretending refentment at this addrefs, as an en- 
croachment on his prerogative, Charles made an angry 
fpeech to the commons, and ordered the parliament to be 
adjourned. 

Had the king, my dear Philip, been prompted to this 
meafure (as an author, no wife prejudiced agaii.ft him, very 
juftly obferves) by a real jealoufy of his prerogative, it might 
merit fome applaufe, as an indication of vigour ; but when 
we are made acquainted with the motives that produced it, 
when we know that it proceeded from his fccrct engage- 
ments with France, and hiS difappointment in not obtaining 
a large fum to diffi'pate iiport hiSpifeafureSi it fUrnifhes a new 
inftance of that Warit of fiijcerity which dilgraced the cha- 
iafter bf Charles**.' When he’ thus Uiged IKb’commdhs to 
Itrengthen his hands for war, he had aflually fold his neu- 
trality to France, asT have already had occalioh to notice ; 
an4 had he _6btMhed fupply req^iured for that end, he 

6a. Joanwb, 'May as, 1671. •]. Macpnetiiie, JM. ehap. i. 

-' 4. would 
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wauld no doubt have found expedients to fcrcen his condudl:^ 
vrithout entering into war, or even breaking off his private 
correfpondence with Lewis. But to make an offenjiv^ and 
iJtfenftve alliante with the Confederates the condition of a 
fupply, he forefaw, would deprive him of the fecret fub/idy^ 
and throw him upon the mercy of his commons, wdiofe con- 
fidence he had defervcdly loft, and whofe fpirit he was de- 
firous to fubdue. ‘ Confidering his views, and the engage-* 
ments he had formed, he a£lcd with prudence \ but both 
were unworthy of a king of England. 

While Charles, lolling in the lap of pleafure, or wafting 
his time in thoughtlefs jollity, was thus inglorioufly facrifir 
cing the honour of his kingdom and the interefts of Europe, 
in confideration of a contemptible penfion from a prince to 
whom he might have given law, the eyes of his fubjedls were 
anxioufly turned toward the political (xtuation of the contend- 
ing powers, and the events of the campaign. In Spain, 
domeftic faftion had been added to the other misfortunes of 
a kingdom long declining, through the wcaknefs of her 
councils, and the general corruption of her people. Don 
John of Auftria, natural fon of Philip IV. had taken arms 
'^gainft the queen->regent, and advanced toward Madrid \ and, 
although, difeppointed in his expedfations of fupport, he re- 
turned to Saragofla, fortune foon after favoured his ambi- 
tion# The young king, Charles II. efcaping from his mo- 
ther, ordered her to be fhut up in a convent at Toledo, and 
declared Don John prime minifter. But the hopes enter- 
tained of his abilities were not anfwercd by the event. The 
\xpirfortuncs of Spain incrcafed on every fide. 

In Catalonia, Monterey was defeated \ Bracamonte loft the 
battle of Forumina in the kingdom of Sicily ; and Flanders, 
-in confequence of the capture of Valenciennes. Cambray, 
und St. Omer, was laid open to abfolute oonqueft. The 
prince of Orange, in order to atone for his defeat at Caflcl^ 
fat down before Charierpy j, but on the. appearance of, the 
Frewh ^rKiy> tender n^arcCfbal Luj^embour^, he was forced 
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to ralfe the fiege William,- though poflefled of conGder* 
able talents for war, was inferior to this experienced general ( 
and fccms always to have wanted that happy combination 
of genius and (kill which is necelTary to form the great corn* 
mander. 

On the Upper Rhine, Charles V. duke of Lorrain, who 
had fucceeded his uncle rather in the title than in the terri« 
tory of that duchy, commanded a body of the allies. The 
prince of Saxe-£ifinach, at the head of another army, en* 
dcavoured to enter Alface. But the marefchal de Crequi, 
with an inferior force, defeated the views of the duke of 
Lorrain, though an able officer. He obliged him to retire 
from Mentz i he hindered him from croffing the Maefe j he 
beat up his pods, he cut olFhis convoys ; and having gained 
an advantage over the allies, near Cokerlberg, he clofed tlie 
campaign on that Gde with the taking of Friburg. The ba- 
ron de Montclar, who defended Alface, was no lefs fuccefs- 
ful. After various movements, he inclofed the troops of the 
prince of Saxe>£ifinach within his own, and forced them to 
capitulate near Strafburg The king of Sweden, however, 
was not equally fortunate with his illudrious ally ; he had, 
dill the word in the war, notwithdanding the taking of 
Elfeinbourg, and a vidlory gained oyer the king of Denmark, 
His fleet was twice defeated by the Danes, and the :ele£ior 
of Brandenburg took from him the important fortrefs of 
Stettin 

During the rapid progrefs of the French arms in Flanders, 
ferious negociations had been begun between Lewis and the 
States General of the United Provinces, and an eventual treaty 
was aidually concluded} by which all differences were ad- 
juded, and nothing wanting to the reftoration of peace, but 
concurrence of their refpeff ive allies. The misfortunes 
pf the confederates, and the fupine indideretwte of England, 

Peliibn, ton. Hi. M.ilnd. VsllslM, chap. 

feeme4 
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feemed to render peace neceflary to them* But had they 
been fuiBciently acquainted with the ftate of France, they 
would have had fewer apprehendons from the continuance of 
the war. Though vi£lorious in the field, flic was exhauftcd 
at home. The fuccefles which had rendered her the terror 
of her neighbours, had already deprived her, for a time, of 
the power of hurting them. Hut the ignorance of mankind 
continued their fears : the apprehenfions of Europe remain- 
ed ; and Lewis derived more glory from his imaginary than 
from his real force. 

Thefc apprehenfions were very great in England. In par- 
liament they were made fubfervient to the purpofes of 
ambition and fafkion, as well as of patriotifm ; and they 
awakened dangerous difeontents among the people. Mur- 
murs were heard from all ranks of men. Willing to put an 
end to difratisfa£kions that dillurbed his repofe, Charles 
made a new attempt to gain the confidence of his people. 
His brother's bigoted attachment to popery, and his own 
unhappy ^nneflions lyith France, he was fenfible, had chief- 
ly occafloned the lofs of his popularity. To afford the pro- 
fpe£k of a Proteftant fuccelfion to the throne, and procure a 
general peace to Europe, could not therefore fail, he thought, 
of quieting the minds of his fubjedks. He accordingly en- 
couraged propofals of marriage from the prince of Orange to 
the lady Mary, his brother's eldeft daughter, and prefump- 
tive heirefs to the crow.n, the duke of York having then no 
male iffue, and the king no legitimate offspring. By fo 
tempting a match> he hoped to engage the prince entirely in 
his- interefts ; and to fanfkify with William's approbation 
fuch a peace as would fatisfy France, and tend to perpetuate 
his own connexions jwith Lewis-. 

WUliam came over to England^ at the clofc of the cam- 
paign 5 and whatever might be his motives for luch a ebn- 
du£k, he a£ted a part highly deferving of applaule, whether 
*;jK^exa^une it by the rules of pTOdence. or 4ylicac^^^ re- 
fufed to enter upon buimefs before he had been introduced 
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to the lady Mary ; declaring that, as he placed great part of 
his happinefs in domeftic fatisfadion, no cohfideratlon of in- 
tereft or policy could ever induce him to marry a petfon 
who was not perfedly agreeable to him. The lady Mary, 
whom he found In the bloom of youth, and very amiable 
both in mind and perfon, exceeded his higheft hopes ; but ' 
he ftill refufed to concert any meafures for the general peace, 
until his marriage Ihould be concluded. His allies, whof as 
things ftood, were likely to have hard terms, would other- 
wife, he faid, be apt to fufpe£l that he had made this match 
at their coft. “ And I am determined,” addded he, " it fliall 
“ never be faid, that I fold my honour for a wife J’» 
Charles, who afiecled to fmite at thefe pun£l:ilios, perfifted 
in his refolution of making the peace precede the marriage ; 
but finding the prince inflexiUe, he at laft confented to the 
nuptials, which were celebrated at St- James’s, to the inex- 
preflible joy of the nation. 

This matrimonial alliance gave great alarm to the king of 
Prance. A jundion of England with the confederates, he 
concluded, would be the immediate confequence of fo im- 
portant a ftep, taken not only without his confent, but with- 
out his knowledge or participation. Charles, however, en- 
'deavoured to quiet his apprehenlioiis, by adjourning the par- 
liament from the diird of December to the fourth of next 
April } a term late for granting fuppHes, or forming prepa- 
tations for war In the mean time the king, tire prince 
of Orange, the lord-treafurer Danby, and fir William Tem- 
ple, held confultations relative to a general peace j and the 
earl of Feverfham was difpatchcd to France with condi- 
tions fuiliciently favourable to the allies, and yet not difho- 
nourable to Lewis. 

Two days only were allowed the French monarch fpr the 
sicceptance or refufai of the peace, and the EngHfh ambaf- 
iador had no power to negociate. But he was prevailed on 

(7, part ii. chap. it 
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to ftay fome days longer, nnd returned at laft wiihout 
?ny pofitive anfwcr. “My ambaflUdor at London,*’ faid 
Lewis, (hall have full powers to finifh the treaty to thef 
“ fatisfa£tion of the king. And I hope my brother will not 
break with me for one or two towns The French' 
ambailador declared, that he had leave to yield all the 
towns required, except Tournay ; and even to treat of 
fome equivalent for that, if the king thought fit. Charles 
was foftened by the moderation of Lewis. The prince of 
Orange, who had given vigour to the Englifli councils, 
March 9 . gone ; and delay fuccecdcd delay in the nego- 

A D.xGyS. clat ions, until the French monarch, having taken 
tlic field early, made Iiimfelf mafter of <5hent and Ypres, 
after having threatened Mons and Namur 

Thefe conquefls, which completed the triumph of France, 
filled the Dutch with terror, and the Englifh with indigna* 
tion* But Lewis managed matters fo artfully in both nations, 
that neither proved a bar in the way of his ambition . Through 
his intrigues with the remains of the Loveftein party in Hol- 
land, he increafed the general defire of peace, by awakening 
a jcaloufy of the defigns of the prince of Orange on account 
of his eagernefs for continuing the war. In England, he not 
only maintained his connexions with Charles, but gained to 
his intereft many of the popular members in both houfes of 
parliament, who were Icfs afraid of the conqueft of Flanders 
tlian of trufting the king with an army to defend it. So great, 
however, was the ardour of the people of England for war, 
th|it both the king and parliament were obliged to give way 
tojt. An army of twenty thoufand men, to the aftoniffi- 
tnent of Europe, was completed in a few weeks ; and part 
of if was fent over, under the duke of Monmouth, to fecurc * 
Oliend- Meanwhile Q in confideratipu cf the fumof 

three hundred thoufand pounds, fccretly engaged d<y difband‘ 

«J«P- •■-■*■ • - ' , 
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his army, and to permit Lewis to make his own terms with 
the confederates i and the commons alfo, fwayed by French 
influence, but ignorant of the king’s engagements, and even 
defirous to thwart his meafures, voted that the army {hould 
be difbanded ! Bafenefs fo complicated, in men of the moft 
exalted ftations, makes us ahnoft hate human nature, and 
the generous mind, in contemplating fuch a motley groupc^ 
without regard to impofing names, beholds with equal in- 
dignation the penfioiied king and the hireling patriot^*. 

Having nothing now to dread from the only two powers 
that could fet bounds to his empire, Lewis afliimed the Jlylc 
of a conquerof ; and, inftead of yielding to the terms offered 
by Charles, he himfelf dictated the articles of a 'peace, 
which, by placing all the barrier towns of Flanders in his 
hands, left that country open to his future inroads. This 
imperious proceeding, and other aggravating circumftances, 
occafioned great murmurs in England, and the king feemed 
at length difpofed to enter heartily into the w^ar. But the 
confederates had been too often deceived, to truft any longer 
to the fluctuating counfcls of Charles. Negociations for a 
general peace advanced toward a conclufion at Nimeguen ; 
and as the emperor and Spain, though leaft able to continue 
tlie war, feemed refolved to Hand out, Van Bevcrniiig, the 


7r. Tempies Mm- part ii. chap iil. Dalryniplc's Appendix, p. 157. 159^ . 
jz. Tlint funic of the popular members in both houfes of parliament re- 
ceived money- from the court of France, ii a trurh c.'»o notorious to be deniw'd, . 
though pnlnful to relate. And to fuy they abetted no meafure, which they . 
did not bv:lievc to be for the good of their country, is hut a poor apology for 
their venality. A fenator who can be prevailed on to Accept a bribe, it is to 
be feared, will readily perfuade liimfelf of tberedtitudeaf any meafure, forrr, 
the fuppurt of which that bribe is offered. Of this lord Ru/Telfcems to have 
been fully convinced ; for although willing to co-operate with France, in. 
oritJT-to prevent Charts Hi from becomirg ^bfolute^ (asfoori as informed " 
tlift hegao> to i^fcover fhas fucA si chMge iftthe Enjgiifii ^gbycrjtt- 
ment would be agaiufl his interell)1ie was dartled when told by iiariiloii, that 


he had a conliderable fum to diilribute in parliament to obftrud the vote 
« rjhouid bt faid hef,' •* td'havc aiij^ communica^n 

** men who can he gained by money/* JDitf/ym/de'e ^ 

«ui ^ Putch 
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Dutch ambaiSador, more prudently than honourably, figned 
a fepahite treaty with France That, treaty, which oc- 
cafidflM hhich clamour among the confederates, was ratified 
by' tKb States*; and all the other powers were at lail obliged 
to iaccept the terms preferibed by the French monarch. 

The principal of thefe terms were. That Lewis, befide 
Franche-Compte, whieh he had twice conquered, Ihould 
retain polleffion of Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valen> 
ciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchain, Cafiel, Charlemont, 
and other places ; that he ihould reltore Maeftricht to tlie 
States, the only place belonging to the United Provinces 
which he now retained ; that Spain Ihould be again put in 
poiTeflion of Charleroy, Oudenarde, Aethj Ghent, and Lim> 
bourg ; that the emperqr Ihould give up Fribourg to France, 
and retain Philipfburg; that the eledlOr^^of Brandenburg 
(hould reftore to Sweden his conquefts in Pomerania, and 
that the treaty of Weftphalia (hould remain in full force over 
Germany and the North The duke of Lorrain was the 
only prince who refufed to be included in the peace of Ni> 
meguen : he chofe rather to become a foldier of fortune, and 
to command the imperial armies, than to accept his domi> 
nions on the conditions propofed by Lewis. 

The prince of Orange was fo much enraged at this peace, 
that he took a very unwarrantable itep to break it. He at> 
tacked the quarters of the duke of Luxembourg at St. Denis 
near Mons, after the treaty was iigned, and when the.duke 
repofed on the falth_of it. In hopes of cutting ofif" the whole 
French army But he gained no decided advantage ; and 
this bold violation of the laws of humanity, if not of thoYe 
of nations, was attended with no 
lofs of many lives on both fides. 

The king of England alfo, (hfgufted. with Lewis,, apd.’. 
aihamed of having been fo lopg the tod ..of a mpqarehrtq; 
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whofe ambition he might have given law, endeavoured to 
perfuade* the States to dif^vow their ambaflador, and refufe 
to ratify the jjeace. But the Dutch had made too good terms 
for themfclves to think of immediately renewing the war 5 
and Charles, though denied the ftipuhted bribe for his igno- 
minious neutrality, foon returned to his former connexions 
with France 

Thus, my dear Philip, was Lewis XIV. highly exalted 
above every other European potentate. He had greatly ex- 
tended his dominions, in defiance of a powerful confederacy; 
and he had fecured very important conquefts, by treaty. His 
minifters, in negociating. had appeared as much fuperior to 
thofe of other nations, as his generals in the field. He had 
given law to Spain, Holland, and the empire ; his arms had 
humbled his moft' formidable neighbours, and his ambition 
threatened the independency of all. The farther progrtfs of 
that ambition we fliall afterward have occafion to trace. In 
the mean time we mufi: carry forward the domcftic hlftory 
of Great Britain, 

^ 6 . Dalrympl^t Apffni-^ 


LETTER XIV. 

EkojlanOi from the Popijh Pht, in i6?^ W tie Death ' 'tf 
CHAiLl.Sf IL luith a rttrofpeflivt Piewof the Jiffain rf Scot. > 
. LfKDv 

J^0TWITH$TA1W)ING Ac feeming cagetneft k 
Charles 11. for war, towar<l the conciulioo of the peace 
ot he wsneVCThelJeyed to he fincere. So |itterl|, . 

had.-he ioRAe eonfidence'hf his people, that his he^ mea^"* 
fares ynre fu ^pp fed to proceed frooi^had tno^Iyes : tt»yf the 
more popular any meafijife appeared Ac more it wm faf- - 
posted of fome dangerous pttf|orei-”''iV gt&eral terfhr 'Vra. 
IV» O vailed 
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vailed of popery and arbitrary power: dark furmifes were 
propagated ; and the king and the duke of York in conjunc- 
tion with France, were jultly confidered as the great enemie&' 
of the civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

Thefc apprehenfions, inflamed by the violenc^e of faftion^> 
and turned upon a particular objedi by the forgeries of artfuT 
xaevky gaye birth to the famous impofture known by the 
name of the Popish Pi.ot; the moft extraordinary exam- 
ple of frenzy and delufion that ever diftrafted an unhappy 
people. But before we enter on that myfterious bufinefs, 1 
muft carry forward the affairs of Scotland, with which it 
was intimately connefled. 

Soon after the fupprelTion of the infurre£lion in the Weft 
A D 66 ^ Scotland, in 1666, and the fevere punifhmcnfc 

of the fanatical infurgents, the king was advifed 
to try milder methods for bringing the people over to epif- 
copacy. With this view, he entrufted the government to 
the earl of Twcedale, and fir Robert Murray^ men of pru- 
dence and moderation. In order to compofe the religious 
drffercnces> which ftilf ran high, thefc miiiifters adopted a 
feheme of comprehenPm*r by which it was propofed'to dimi- 
nifli the authority of the bifhopsyto abolifli their negative voice 
A 668 ecclefiaftical courts> and to leave them littlie 

more than the right of precedency among the Pref- 
byters *. But this feheme alarmed the jealoufy of the zealous 
teachers of thofe times. They chofc rather to deliver their 
wild harangues^, at the hazard their lives, to- conventicles 
in woods and mountains, than have any commtuucatipn 
with antichriftianinftitutions, which they elleemed danger- 
ous and criminal. 7 'ouch not * tafte not ! handle not 
was .their common cry; and the king's minifters, perceiv- 
ing that advances to fuch men could only ferve to debafethe 
dignity of government,^ by being, contemptuoufly reje£lcd, 
gave up the proje£b of eomfrehenjion^ and adopted that o£ 
indulgenccm 

la 
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In the profecution of this new fchemc, they proceed^l 
with great temper and judgment. Some of the ^ ' 

tnoft enlightened of the Prefbyterlan teachers 
were fettled in vacant churches, without being obliged td 
conform to'' the eftablilhed religion ; and falaries of twenty 
pounds a year were offered to the reft, till they ftiould be 
otherwife provided for, on condition that they behaved them- 
felves with decency and moderation. This offer was univer* 
fally fejedied, as the king’s bribe for fllence; and thofe 
teachers who were fettled in the vacant churches foon found 
their popularity decline, when they delivered only the fimple 
doArines of Chriftianity. By cealing to rail againft the 
church and Hate, called preaching to the timesi they got the 
name of dumb dogs, who were fuppofed to be afraid to bark*. 
The churches were again deferted, for the more vehement 
and inflammatory difeourfes of the field : preachers and con- 
venticles multiplied daily in the Weft; where the people, as 
formerly, came armed to their places of worfhip. 

When this fanaticifm was at its height, Lauderdale was 
appointed commilBoner to the Scottifh parliament, which 
met on the 19th of Oftober. The zealous Prefbyterians, 
the chief aflertors cf liberty, were unable to oppofe the ' 
meafures of the court ; fo that the tide fan ftrongly toward 
monarchy, if not defpotifm. By oile zOi it was declared. 
That the right of governing the church was inherent in the 
king} and by another, the number of the militia (eftablifhed 
by the undue influence of the crown about two years before) 
was fettled at twenty-two thoufand men j who were to be 
conftantly armed, regularly difciplined,wnd held ih-readinefa 
to march to any part of his majdfty’s' dominions, where-theif 
ferviee might be f eqtdred, for ^fae fupport of his authority^ 
power, or greatnefs Thus' wus'Charles inreAed with 
■lute fway in Seodant^ and eveh 'fumiihed with; dhe meaiih 

3. huraet. nliifvp. 
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of becoming formidablfc to his Englifli fubje£l:s, whofe libeN 
ties he wilhed to fubdue. 

A fevere a£l againfl: conventicles followed thefe arbitrary 

' ^ ^ laws, on which Lauderdale highly va’ued himfelf. 

A« D, 1670. . , a j ■ » 

and which induced the king to n^ke him fdle 
minifter for Scotland. Ruinous fines were impofed on the 
Prefbyterians, who met to worfhip in houfes, and field 
preachers and their hearers were to be punifhed with death. 
But laws that are too fevere defeat their own chdv The 
rigours exercifed againfl conventicles in Scotland, indeiid 
of breaking the fpirit of the fanatics, ferved only to render 
them more obftinate ; to increafe the fervour of their zeal, 
to bind them more clofely together, and to inflanie them 
againfl the eflablifhed religion. The commonalty every 
where in the low country, but more efpecially in the wellcrn 
counties, frequented conventicles without referve ; and al> 
though the gentry themfelves feldom vifited thofe illegal 
places of worfhip, they took no meafures to reprefs that 
irregularity in their inferiors, whofe liberty they feemed to 
. jy f ^ 1*' order to prevent this connivance, a 

A. D. 1^78. contrafl was tendered to the landlords in 

the Well, by which they were to engage^ for the good 
behaviour of their tenants ; and in cafe any tenant frequent- 
ed a conventicle, the landlord was to fubje£l himfelf to the 
fame fine that could by law be exafled from the offender A 

But it was ridiculO'US to give faniSlion to laws by voluntary 
contrafts t it was iniquitous to make one man anfwerable 
for the cohdu£l of another, and it was illegal to impofe fUch 
bard conditions upon men who had no way offended For 
thefe reafons the greater part of the gentry refufed to fign 
the bonds required ; and Laudetdale, enraged at fuch firm- 
nefs, endeavoured to break their fpirit by an expedient truly 
tyrannical. Becaufe the weftefn counties abounded iaxon- 

4. Sumet, to!, li. $• Hiune, vol. viii. 
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venticks, though otherwife in a ftate of profound pcace^ he 
prctendW that they were in a ftate of a<ftual rebellion. He 
.made thelefore an agri^emeut with fome Highland chiefs to 
call out tKpr followers, to the number of eight thoufand ; 
who, in coi\ 5 un£lion with the guards, and the militia of An- 
gus, were fJjnt to live at free quarter upon the lands of fuch 
gentlemen as had rejefted the bonds. 

As the ;weftern counties were the moft populous, and the 
mofl /.tiduftrious in Scotland, and the Highlanders the men 
leaft civilized, it is more cafy to imagine than to deferibe the 
havoc that enfued. An army of barbarians, trained up in 
rapine and violence, unaccuftomed to difeipline, and averfe 
from the reftraints of law, was let loofe among a fet of peo- 
ple, whom they were taught to regard as the enemies of their 
prince and their religion. Nothing efcaped their ravenous 
hands : neither age, nor fex, nor innocence, afforded pro- 
tection. And left the cry of an oppicfled people fiiould 
reach the throne, the council forbade, under fevere penalties, 
all noblemen and gentlemen of landed property to leave the 
kingdom 

Notwithilanding this fevere ediCt, the duke of Hamilton, 
with ten other noblemen, and about fifty gentlemen of dif- 
tinCtion, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the king* Charles was fUocked at their narrative, but he 
took no effcffual means to remedy the grievances of which 
they complained. Aerprding to your reprcfentation,*' 
ibid he, Lauderdale has been gujlty of many bad things 

in the government of hcotlaod s but I cannot find that he 
^ has, in iny thing, afled contrary to my intereft . 'V’^at 
muft the interefts of a king be» 'S^hen they, are unconne^ed 
with the welfare of Us penplel . ^ V " 

Meanwhile^ Lrauderdale, ordered home^ tKe ^Higblan^crs | 
and taking: advantage of .rthe .abfence of .tjb^ diffatisffed no* 
piemen and gentlemen, he fummoned a convention of qilates 
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at Edinburgh. And this affemblj', to the eternal difg^ice of 
the nation^ fent up an addrefs to the king, approving; jfLau* 
derdalc*s government. But as the means by whicj* that ad- 
drefs was procured #cre well known, it ferved onljf to render 
both the king and his minifter more odious in Sc^ftland, and 
to fpread univerfal alarm in England ; where men con- 
cluded, that as, in the neighbouring kingdom, tl:^ very voice 
of liberty was totally fuppreflbd, and grievances luj rivetted, 
that it was become dangerous even to mention theuvj-^every 
thing was to be feared from the arbitrary difpofition of 
Charles. If, by a Proteftant church, pcrfecution could be 
carried to fuch extremes, what, it was alked, might not be 
dreaded from the violence of popery, with which the king- 
dom was threatened ?— and what from the full eftablifhmcnt 
of abfolute power, if its approaches were fo tyrannical ? — 
Such were the reafonings of men, and fuch their apprehen- 
fions in England, when the rumour of a popiQi plot threw 
the whole nation into a panic. 

The chief a£l:or in this horrid impofture, which occadoned 
the lofs of much innocent blood, was a needy adventurer, 
named Titus Oates, one of the mod profligate of mankind. 
Being bred to the church, he obtained a fmall living, which 
he was obliged to abandon on account of a profecution for 
perjury. He was afterward chaplain on board a man of 
war, but was difmifled for an unnatural crime In his ne-r 
ceflity, he came to London, the former feene of his debauch- 
eries, where he got acquainted with Dr. Tongue, a city 
divine, who for fome time fed and clothed him. Tongue 
himfelf was no perfc£t chara£ler, being a man of a creduli^ 
ous temper, and of an intriguing difpofition, A lover of 
mifehief to fpread fcandal was his chief amufement, and to 
propagate the rumour of plots his higheft delight. By his 
advice, Oates, whom he found to be a bold impudent fellow, 
agreed to reconcile himfelf to the Romifli communion, in 

.7. Burnet, vol.ii. 
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orde^ to clifcpver the dcfigns of the Catholics connefted with 
the E^lifh court ; to go beyond fea, and to enter into the 
fociety of the Jefuits. All thefe direaions Oates implicitly 
followed. Vs He became a papift i vifit^ different parts of 
France ani'l Spain; rcGded fome time in a feminary of Je- 
fuits at St. ;Oraers; but w'as at laft difraifled on account of 
bad bchavio ar, by that politic botly, who never feem to have 
trufted hir. with any of their fecrets ®. 

Oat'’% howevcVj fettiiig his wicked imagination at work* 
in order to fupply the want of materials, returned to England 
burning with refentmeat againft the Jefuits, and with a full 
refolution of forming the ftory of a popiHi plot. This he 
accomplifhed in conjumfiion with his patron Dr. Tongue ; 
and one Kirby, a chemift, and Tongue’s friend, was cm- 
ployed to communicate the intelligence to the king. Charles 
made light of the matter, but defired to fee Dr. Tongue; 
who delivered into his hands a narrative, confiding of forty- 
three articles, of a confpiracy to murder his majefty, to fub- 
vert the government, and to re-eftablini the catholic faith in 
England. The king, having baftily glanced over the paper, 
ordered him to carry it to the lord-treafurer Danby, who 
treated the information more ferioufly than it feemed to dc- 
feri'C. Yet the plot, after all, would have funk into obli- 
-vion, on account of the king’s difregard to a taie accom- 
panied with luch incredible circumftances, bad it not been 
for an artful contrivance of the impoftors, that gave to the 
whole a degree of importance of which it was unworthy. 

Tongue, who was continually plying the king with frcQi 

information, acquainted the lord-treafurer, by letter, that a 

packet, written by Jefuits, concerning the plot, and direaed 
toBedingfieUl, confcflbr to the duke of York, wou^ focm.be 
delivered. Danby, who was Uicn in Q^fordOiii-e, baftened 
<0 court; but before his arrival* Eedingficld had c^rfied the 

8. Burnet, nki fup. See alfp Danly's Mem. Echwd, Kennet, ar.4 
Jam’dS II. 1678. 
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letters to the duke, protefling that he did not know/^what 
they meant, and that they were not the hand-writingfi^"of the 
perfons whofe names they bore* The duke carried* them to 
the king; who was farther confirmed, by this infeident, in 
his belief of an impofture, and of the propriety pf treating 
it with contempt. But the duke, anxious to claar his con- 
feffbr and the followers of his religion from fuclf an horrid 
accufation, infifted on a thorough inquiry into the J'retended 
confpiracy before the council. The council fat upoiroif? bu- 
fiiiefs : Kirby, Tongue, and Oates, were brought before 
them; and although the narrative of the latter was impro- 
bable, confufed, and contradiftory, the plot made a great 
tibife, and obtained fuch univerfal ciedit, that it was confi- 
dcred as a crime to difbelieve it. 

The fubflanceof Oates’s evidence was. That he had been 
privy, both at home and abroad, to many confultations 
among the Jefuits for the aflaffination of Charles Ii. who, 
they faid, had deceived them ; that Grove and Pickering, 
the one an ordained Jefuit, the other a lay brother, were at 
fifft appointed to {hoot the king, but that it had afterward 
been tefolved to take him off by poifon, by bribing Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen’s phyfician, and a papift ; that many 
Jefuits had gone into Scotland, in dirguife, to dillra£k the 
got^ernment of that kingdom, by preaching fedition in the 
field conventicles ; that he himfelf had afTifled at a confulta- 
tlon of Jefuits in Loudon, where it was refolved to difpatch 
the king by the dagger, by fliooting, or by poifon ; and that, 
U^hen he was bufy in coHefting evidence for a full difeovery, 
he was fufpefted, and obliged to feparate himfelf from them, 
in order to fave his own life 

■ The letters fent to Bedingfield were produced, in fupport 
of this evidence; and although they bore as evident marks 
fdrgery as the narrative of impofture,' the council iilixed 
orders for feizing fuch accufed perfons as were then in Lon*- 

9.' Burner, ubi f -pra. See alfo Oat NaHm /tw. 
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don.\ Sir George Wakeman was accordingly apprehended^ 
togetmr with Coleman, late fecretary to the duchefs .of 
York ; NLanghorne, an eminent barrifter at law, and eight 
jefuits, »nong whom was Pickering , Thefe fteps of the 
council ftvl farther alarmed the nation : the city was all in 
an uproar; and apprehenfion and terror every where pre- 
vailing, th: moll abfurd fiftions were received as certain 
fa£ls. 

this ferment would probably have fubfided, and time 
might have opened the eyes of the public fo as to difeern 
the impofture, had it not been for certain collateral circunu 
ftances, which put the reality of a popifli plot beyond dif- 
pute, in the opinion of moft men. An order had been givefi, 
by the lord-treafurer, to fcize Colenran’b papers. Among; 
thefe were fouml fome copies of letters to father la Chaife, 
the Frchcli king’s confcflbr, to the pope’s nuncio at Bruf* 
fels, and to other Catholics abroad ; and as Coleman was a 
weak man, and a wild enthufiall in the Romifli faith, he had 
inlinuated many extraordinary things to his correfpondeats^ 
in a myllerious language, concerning the converfion of the 
three Britifli kingdoms, and the total ruin of the Frotedant 
religion, which he termed peftilent herefy. He founded his 
hopes on the zeal of the duke of York, and fpoke in obfeure 
terms of aids from abroad, for the accompUlhment of what 
he denominated a 

Thefe indefinite exprelfions, in the prefent Hate of men^s 
minds, were believed to point diilincStly at all the crimes in 
Oates’s narrative i and as Coleman’s letter^ for the lad two 
years, which were fuppofed to contain the unfolding of the 
whole plot, had been conveyed out of the way before. the 
others were feized,, fuil play was left for imagination. ; j An- 
other incident completed the. general delufion, md renden^ 
the: prejudices oi the nation i^urable. .Thi$ was the inurder 
of fir Kdmondibury Godfrey, an a£livoj.iiidice of 
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who had taken the depoGiion of Oates relative to his iiirfl: 
fiarnitive. He was found dead in a ditch Hear Primro^Hill, 
between London and Hampftcad^ with his fwor^ thrufl: 
through his body, hi§, money in his pocket, and th^rings on 
his fingers. From tnefe laft circumftanccs it waa inferred, 
that his death had not been the a£l of robbers : it fvas there- 
fore univerfaaly aferibed to the refentment of the LCatholics ; 
though it appears, that he had alwayis lived on a TCpd foot- 
ing with that fe£l:, and was even intimate with Col6^^ at 
the time that he took Oates's evidence 

All poflible advantage, however, was taken of this inci- 
dent, in order to inflame the popular phrenzy. The dead 
body of Godfrey was expefed to view for two whole days : 
the people in multitudes crowded around it ; and every one 
roufed to a degree of rage approaching madnefs, ns well 
by the mutual contagion of fentimeiits, as by the onoving 
fpe£laclc. His funeral was celebrated with great pomp and 
parade : the corpfe was condu£led through the chief ilreets 
of the city ; feventy-two clergymen walked before, and above 
a thoufand perfons of cUftin£lion concluded the proccfllon 
behind To deny the reality of the plot, was now to be 
reputed an accomplice j to hefitate, was criminal* All par-; 
ties concurred in the delufion, except the unfortunate Ca- 
tholics; who, though confeious of their own innocence, 
betran to be afraid of a mailacre fimilar to that of which 
they were accufed. But their terror did not diminifli that 
of others. Invafions from abroad, iiifurrecSlions^ at home, 
conflagrations, and even poifonings, were apprehended. Men 
looked with wild anxiety at one another, as if every inter- 
view had been the laft. The bufinefs of life was at a Hand : 
all was panic, clamour, and coiifufion, \%diich fpread from 
the capital over the whole kingdom ; and reafon, to ufe the 
words of a philofophical hiftorian, could no more be heard,.: 
in the prefen t agitation of the human mind, than, a w^Lifper. 
ill the midft of the moft violent hurricane 
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During this national ferment the parliament was ailem hled } 
and ti^ earl of Dahbyj who hated the Catholics, who courU 
pd poptjJarity, and perhaps hoped that the king would be 
jnore coMially beloved by the nation,..:^ his life was fup-, 
pofed to te in danger from tire Jefuits,' opened the ftory of 
the plot ii^ithe houfe of peers. Charles, who wiHied to keep 
the whole, matter from the parliament, was extremely dif-.> 
pleafed ylth this temerity, and faid to Itjs minifter, “ Yon 
“ wiJ' and, though you do not believe it, that you have 
given the parliament a handle to ruin yourfelf, as well as 
“ to dillurb all my affairs : and you will certainly live to re^* 
** pent it !” Danby had afterward fufficient reafon to revere 
fagacity of his mafter. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from the up* 
per to the lower houfe. The authority of parliament gave 
fan£l:ion to that fury ♦ith which the people were already 
animated. The commons voted an addrefs for a folcmn faff, 
and a form of prayer was framed for that occafion. Oates 
was brought before them; and finding that even the fem- 
blance of truth was no longer neceffary to gain credit to his 
fi£fion8, he made a bolder publication of his narrative at the 
bar of the houfe, adding many new and extraordinary cir- 
cumflances. The moft remarkable of thefe were. That th^ 
pope, having refumed the fovereignty of England, on account 
of the herefy of prince and people, had thought proper to 
delegate the fupreme power to the fociety of Jefuits ; and 
that de Oliva, general of that order, in confequence of the 
papal grant, had fupplied all the principal offices, both civil 
and military, with Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, many 
of whom he named. On this ridiculous evidence, the earl 
of Powis, with the lords Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellafis, were committed to the Tower, and foon after im* 
peached for high treafon : and both houfes voted^ without 
one diflenting voice, 'riiat there has been, aitd ftijU is, a 
" damnable and helitjh ploty contrived and carried on by pa> 

“ pi(ls» 
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V plftsi for murdering the king, fubverting the govemp&nt, 
aiid'dtfftroying the Protcftant religion . 

Encbtiraged by this declaration, new informers s^jpeared. 
Cblcrhan and a number of other Catholics were brought to 
trialj whofe only guilt appeared to be that of their religion. 
But they were already condemned by the voice of the nation. 
•The witnefles in their favour were ready to torn in 
j^i^ces ; and the jury, and even the judges, difcovwd ftrong 
fymptoms of prejudice againft them. Little juftidfe-srpuld 
be expefted from fuch a tribunal. Many of thofe unhappy 
inen died with great firmnefs, and all protefting their inno- 
cence to the ; yet thefe folemn teftimonies, after all 
hopes of life had failed, could not awaken compaffion for 
their fate in the breaft of a Angle fpeftator. They were ex- 
ecuted amid the (houts of the deluded populace, who feemed 
to enjoy their AiAerings. 

From the fuppofed confpirators in the popifli plot, the 
{!»arliament turned its views to higher objefts. A bill was 
intfbduccd, by the commons, for a new Tcft, in which 
pepery was denomitiztQA idolatry j and all the members who 
refufed this teft, were to be excluded from both houfes. The 
bill .pafled the lower houfe, without oppofition, and was fent 
up to the lords. The duke of York moved, in the houfe of 
peers, that an exception might be adoiitted in bis favour; 
and with great earneftnefs, and even with tears in his eyes, 
he faid, he was now to throw himfelf on their kindnefs^ in 
gteateft concern he could have in this w'orld. He dwelt 
much on his duty to the king, and his zeal for the profperity 
of the nation ; and he folemnly protefted, that whatever his 
religion might be, it ihould be only a private tKhg between 
Gk^d and his own foul, and never Ihould influence his pub- 
lic conduA- This exception being agreed to, the bill was 
.returnbd to the commons ; and, contrary to all cKpeflation, 
thcLamendineiit was carried by. a mnjorily:of ^t^i^^yptes -V 

15. Journahy 0^ober3r, 167S. 16. Buruct, vol. ii. 
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rage againft popery, however, continued and m 
nothriQg more remarkable than in the encouragement givea 
by theparliament to informers. Oates, who, grantings his 
evidence true, mu(l be regarded as an / infamous fcoundreh 
was recommended by the two houfes to the king. He was 
rewarded^ with a penfioii of twelve hundred pounds a year; 
guards 'wfivQ appointed for his protection; men of the 6rit 
rank courted his company 5 and he was called the faviour of 
thf A^ation. The employment of an informer became ho* 
noufable ; and, befide thofe wretches who appeared in fup*> 
port of Oates's evidence, a man high in office aiTiimed tha; 
character* 

Montague, the Englifli ambaffador at the court of France# 
difeppointed in his expectation of being made fecretary of 
: ftatc, returned without leave, and took his feat in the lower 
houfe* He had been deeply concerned in the money nego* 
ciations between Charles and Lewis. On the late difagree* 
ment of thefe two princes, he had been gained by the latter; 
and now, on the failure of las hopes of preferment front 
the court of England, he engaged, for one hundred llion* 
fand crowns, to difgrace the king, and to ruin his minister, 
who was become peculiarly obnoxious to France Danby, 
having fome intimation of this intrigue, ordered Montag^^s 
papers to be fisized ; but that experienced politician, prepared 
againfk the poilibility of fuch a circumllance, had delivered 
into fure hands the papers that could molt effectually (kxvc 
his purpofe. The violence of tlie minifter afforded a land 
of excufe for the perfidy pf the ambaffador* Two of 
Danby’s letters were produced before die houfe of xmjn- 
tnons^ One of thefe contained infl^uCtlohs .' (x> dem 
thtee hundred thousand pounds a year, for .three yeVs, 
from the French monarch, provided the tOnditaoits of peace 
ihouM be accepted atNimeguen, in coniequehce of Gharies's 
good offices; as Danby had foce&en the. danger 0^^ 

tS. DaXrjfmfic*i Apftni, p. 
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hegociatioiiy tlie king, In order to remove his fears, hadr^H- 
joined with his own hand, that the letter was writiicn bt 
his exprefs orders 

This circumftance rather inflamed than allayed the tefent^ 
inciit of the commons, who naturally concluded j that the 
king had all along afted in concert with the Freipch courts 
and that every ftep which he had taken, in cwjundlion 
with the allies, had been illufory and deceitful. It^as im- 
mediately moved, That there is fufEcient matter of impe3iKk«»« 
ment againft the lord-treafurer 5 and the queftion was car* 
ned by a confiderablc majority. Danby^s friends were abalh- 
cd, and his enemies were elated beyond meafure with theit 
triumph. The king himfelf was alarmed : his fecrct nego- 
ciations with France, before only fufpefted, were now afeer- 
tained. Many who wiflied to fupport the crown were afham- 
cd of the meannefs of the prince, and deferted their princi- 
ples in order to fave their reputation. 

The articles exhibited againft the treafurer were fix m 
number ; and confiftod, befule the letters, of various mif- 
managements in office, moft of which were either frivolous 
or ill founded. Danby, upon the whole, had been a cautious 
miniftcr. When the impeachment was read in the houfe of 
peers, he rofe and fpoke to every article. He ftiewed that 
Montague, the informer againft him, had himfelf promoted 
with ardour the money-negociations with Lewis. He clear- 
ed himfelf from the afperfion of alienating the king’s revenue 
to improper purpoics : and he infifted particularly on his 
known averfion againft the interefts of France; declaring, 
that whatever compliances he might have made, he had al- 
ways efteemeda connexion with that kingdom pernicioUs tb 
his ttiaftcr and deftrudlive to his country *®. The lords 
went immediately into a debate on the qiieftion; and, upon 
a divifion, the majority were againft the commitmfeiit of* 


19. ’Ji.urna'sy Dec. 14, 167S. Sccalfo Paptr. 
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Dailby. The commons however infifted, that he fhould 
be fcqucftered from parliament and committed. A violent: 
contefl was likely to enfue ; and the king, who 
thought liimfelf bound to fupport his minifter, J*" *5- 
and law no hopes of ending the difpute by gentle means^ 
firfl prorogued, and afterward diffolved the parliament. 

This was a defperate remedy in the prefent critical ftate 
of the nation, and did not anfwer the end propofed. It af- 
fg^rdwiubut a temporary relief, if it may not be faid to have 
increafed the difeafe. The new parliament, which the king 
was under the neceffity of aflembling, confided chiefly of the 
mofl: violent of the former members, reinforced by others of 
the fame principles. The court had exerted its influence in 
vain ; the eledlions were made with all the prejudices of the 
times. The king^s connexions with France had alienated 
the aflfeftions of his fubje£ts ; but the avowed popery of 
the duke of York was a ftill more dangerous fubjedl of 
jealoufy and difeontent. Scnfible that this was the fatal 
fourcc of the greater part of the misfortunes of his reign^ 
and forefeeing the troubles that were likely to be occafioned 
by the violent fpirit of the new reprefentatives, Charles 
conjured his brother to conform to the eftablifhed church. 
He even fent the archbifliop of Canterbury and the bi(hop 
of Winchefter to perfuade him, if poflible, to become again 
a Proteftant ; and on finding all their arguments loft on his 
obftinacy, he defired him to withdraw beyond fea, in order 
to appeafe the people, and to fatisfyjthc parliament that po<> 
pifh counfels no longer prevailed at court. This propofal 
the duke alfo declined, as be apprehended that his retiring 
would be conftrued into an acknowledgement of guilt j buV 
when the king infifted on his departure, as a ftep neceflary 
for the welfare of both, he obeyed, after engaging Charks^ 
to make a public declaration of the illegitimacy of the duke 
of Monmouth. He went firft to Holland, and then to Bruf* 
fels, where he fixed his refidence^*. 

at. Biiniet, vol. ti. ' Jmet II. 1679. 
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Jntaies duke of Monmouthy natural fon of Charles I I by 
Lticf Walters, and bo?^ about ten years before the jlefto** 
ratimi pollefled all tKe qualities thar can engage the affec- 
tions of the populace, with many of thofe that conciliate 
the favour of the more difeeming part of mankind. To 
a gracefulnefs of perfon, vrhich commanded rcfpe£t, he 
joined the moft winning affability; by nature tender, he 
was an enemy to cruelty : he was conftant in his friendfhips, 
and juft to his word. Adkive and vigorous in his cJ^ftitu- 
tion,he excelled in the manly cxercifes of the field. He was 
perfonally brave, and loved the pomp, and the very dangers 
of war; but he was vain even to a degree of folly, verfa- 
tile in his meafures, and weak in his underftanding. This 
weaknefs rendered him a fit tool for the earl of Shaftefbury, 
the moft able and unprincipled man of his age, and who 
had lately diftinguifhed himfelf as much by his oppofition 
againft the court, as formerly by the violence of his coun- 
fels in its favour, while one of the Cabal. That bold and 
arch-politician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of 
fucceeding to the crown. A ftory had even been propagated 
of his legitimacy, in confeqncnce of a fecret centraft of 
marriage between the king and his mother. This ftory was 
greedily received by the multitude: and on the removal of 
the duke of York from the kingdom, and the profped of 
his being excluded from the fucceffion by the jealoufy of 
parliament, it was hoped that Monmouth would be declared 
prince of Wales. But Charles, in order to cut off ah iiich 
expe&ations, as well as to quiet his brother's apprehenfibnsji 
made a fblemn declaration before the privy council, that h^ 
was never married to any woman but the queen; md (at 
finding that Monmouth continued to encourage the belief 
of the lawfidnefs of his birth, the king lenewed has j^p- 
teftation, and made it particular Iiucy Walters 

The fubfequeat events of this mign, inp dear £hj^^ 
aiAt abundant suiter fior dm memorialiii V Wti dbe ftujat& f 
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Bet yeen the king and parliament exempted, they ha^e little 
relation to the line of general hillory. I (hall, therefore^ 
pafs them over flightly^ offering only ,lbe moft important to 
your notice. One could wiih that the greater part of them 
were erafed from the Engllfli annals. 

The new parliament, no way mollified by the difmifljon of 
the duke of York, difeovered all the violence that had bccii 
feared by the court. The commons revived the profccu- 
tion of the carl of Danby : they reminded the lords of his 
impeachment ; and they demanded juftice, in the name of 
the people of England. Charles, determined to fave his 
minlfter, had already had the precaution to grant him a par- 
don. That he now avowed in the houfc of peers ; declaring 
that he could not think Datiby in any refpe£t criminal, as he 
had afted in every thing by his orders. The lower houfcj 
paying no regard to this confeflion, immediately voted, that 
tio pardon of the crown could be pleaded in bar of an im* 
peachment by the commons of England The lords feem« 
ed at firfl: to adhere to the pardon, but yielded at laft to the 
violence of tire commons y and Danby, after abfeonding for 
a time, furrendered to the Black Rod, and vc^as committed to 
the Tower. 

CharleSf in order to footh the eommoiis, made a (hew of 
changing his meafures. Several popular leaders of both 
houfes were admitted into the privy council | parricuburly fix 
Henry Capeli lord Rufiell, the earl of Shaftelbury, and the 
vifcpu|)ts Halifax and Fauconberg, who bad dt(linguiflie4 
oppofition to fhe co\xtU; Xhr 
jpppular noWemap, 

io earlof Paid^y aod the 
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Sunderij^ncl, a man every way qualified for fuch an office, 
was made fccretary of ftate. 

By thus placing the mod violent patriots, either real or 
pretended, in his fervice, the king hoped to regain the af- 
fe<^ipiis of his parliament. But he was miferably difap- 
pointed. The commons received his declaration of a new 
cp 4 ncil with the greateft indifference and coldnefs, believ- 
ing the wliole to be a trick in order to obtain money, or 
an artifice to induce the country-party to drop their purfuit 
of grievances, by difarming with office’s the violence of their 
leaders- They therefore continued their deliberations with 
unabating j'eal } and refolved, without one diflenting voice, 
That the duke of York^s being a papUl, and the hopes of 
his coming, as fuch, to the crown, has given the greated 
" countenance and encouragement, to the plots agalnfl the 
** king and the Prqteftant religion 

Tliis being confidered as an introdiiflory flep to ihe even- 
tual exclufion of the duke from the throne, Charles, in order 
to prevent fuch a bold meafiire, laid before the parliament 
certain limitations, which, without altering the fuccefiion to 
the crown, he thought fufficient to fecure the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the fubjeft. The iiniitations propofed were 
very Important : they deprived a popifli fucccflbr of the right 
of .beftov/ing ecclefiaftical promotions', and of either ap* 
pointing or difplacing privy counfellors or judges, without 
the confent of parliament. The fame precaution was ex- 
tended to the military part of the government ; to the lord- 
lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, and t6 all 
officers of the navy 

' Thefe ample cohceflionsj wfiich in a manner anriiliiiated 
the power of the, crown, were reje&ed with cbhteinpt by 
the "commons. They brought iii vi bill foif the total exclu- 
fion of the duke of York, and they continued their profecu- 
tion-againft Danby. They refolved, pardon, which 

a4- 1679. 15- ibid. 
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he claimed was illegal and void; and, after fome co^rences 
with the lords on the fubjeft, a day was fixed for his trial. 
Preparations were alfo made for the trial of the popKh lords 
i(i the Tower. 

In the mean time a furious difpute arofe between the two 
houfes, occafioned by a refolution of the commons, “ That 
** the lords fpiritual ought not to have any vote in any 

proceedings againft. the lords in the Tower This 
refolution involved a queftion of no fmall importance, and 
was of peculiar confequence in the prefent cafe. Though 
the bifliops were anciently prohibited by the canon law, and 
afterward by cftablilhed cuftom, from aflifting at capital 
trials, they generally fat and voted in motions preparatory 
to fuch trials. The validity of Danby’s pardon was firft to 
be debated; and, although but a preliminary, was the hinge 
on whicli the whole muft turn. The commons, therefore, 
infifted ypon excluding the bilhops, whom they knew to be 
devoted to the court : the lords were unwilling to make any 
alteration in the forms of their judicature: both houfes ad- 
hered to their refpe<Slive pretenfions ; and Charles took ad- 
vantage of their quarrels, firft to prorogue, and then to dif- 
folve the parliament ; fetting afide, by that meafurc, the 
trial of his minifter, and, for a time, the Bill of Exclufion 
againft his brother ^ 

Though this parliament, my dear Philip, is reprehcnfibic 


on account of its violence and its credulity ; and although 
fome of its members feem to have been afiuated by a fpirit 
of party and a ftrong antipathy againft the royal family, 
while others were influenced by the mopey of France or the 


Intrigues pf the prince of Orange, tljc grcate|r number were 
animated by . sj' rear by art honeft zeal 
for iheTr eivU ah4 Qt this the Exclu- 


a6. May 17. _ \ -r 
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ilon Bill and' the Habeas Corpus AiEk are fuSiclent proofs. 
The latter,, which particularly diftinguilhes the EngHih con- 
ftitation,..can never be too much applauded. 

The perfonal liberty of individuals is a property of humair 
nature, which nothing but the certainty of a crime commit- 
ted ought ever to abridge or reftrain. The Engliili nation 
had, accordingly, very" early and repeatedly, as we have feen^ 
fecured by public this valuable part of their rights as 
tatn } yet fomething was (liU wanting to render perfonal 
freedom complete,, and prevent evalion or delay from minif- 
ters and judges. The a^ of Habeas Corpus^ pa^d lall 
fiiflioH,.anfwered all thefe purpofes/ and does equal honour 
to the patriotifra and the penetration of thofe who framed' 
k and carried it into a law. 'Phis act prohibits the fending 
of any Engliflt'fubje^l: to a prifon beyond fea}. and it pro- 
vides, that no judge fhall refufe to any priftmcr a writ^ 
by which the gaoler is dkefted- to produce’ in court the 
body of fuch prifoner, and to certify the caufe of his detainer 
and commitment* 

The general rage againft popery, and the fuccefs of the 
■ cohntryf party in the Englilh parliament, railed the fpirit of 
the Scottilb Covenanters, and gave new life to their hopes. 
Their conventicles, to which they went armed,4}ecame more- 
i frequent and numerous; and though they never a£l;ed ofierr- 
frvdy,. they fr«KiuentIy repelled the troops fent to difperfe 
them. ' But even this ImaU- degree of moderation could not 
be preferved by a fet of wild entHuGafts, whO' thought 
every thing lawful for the fupport of their godly ca«^; who 
were driven to madriefs by ^e opprelBono of a tyiannical 
>>;igovfifninent, aiod fiatteted,.by dtdir friends in EluglRni^i' with 
if.ithniprQfpefl of relkf fronts their troubles. Ar^baibaxoiis yio- 
.jil^e increafed the load of their calamities. , ..v. v 

' .Shaqtc, ratchbiOiop.Qf St.:<Andrew^ was deferyed}y,,ob- 
/.«it 0 xiotts to b«;e^;>^CE)'^ted,.hy,<the 

Scottiih cleigy at the Relloration, to manage their interefto 
with dte king, he had betray'edr.tfaeob Ho ibpns^ei^^peply 
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abandoned the Prelbyterian party ; and when epifcopacy was 
eilablilhed in Scotland) hU apoftacy was rewarded with the 
dignity of primate; To him was chiefly entrufted the con- 
4lu£t of eccleliaftical affairs ; and, in order to recommend 
himfelf to the court, he perfecuted the Covenanters, or non* 
conformills, with unrelenting rigour. It was impolCble for 
human beings to fulFer fo many injuries, without being fti> 
mulated againft dreir author by the keeneft emotions of in- 
dignation and revenge. A band of defperate fanatics, far- 
ther influenced by the hope of doing an acceptable fervice 
to Heaven, way-laid the archbilhop in the neighbourhood of 
St. Andrews; and, after firing into his coach, .difpatched 
him with many wounds 

This atrocious aftion fumiflied the miniffry with a pre- 
text for a more fevere perfecution of tlie Covenanters, on 
whom, without diflindion, they threw the guilt .of the mur/> 
der of Sharpe. The troops quartered in the weftem coun- 
ties received orders to difperfe, by force, 'all conventicles, 
wherever they fhoukl be found. I'lris fc verity obliged the 
Covenanters to aflcmble in Jarge bodies ; and their fiiccefs 
in repelling the king’s forces emboldened them to fet forth 
a declaration againll epifcopacy, and publicly to . the. 
a£fs of parliament which had eftablifhed that mode ^ eeble- 
Caibte^ government in Scotland* They took po0ej|^a;^qf 
Glafgow, and ellablifhed a kiird of preaching- camp m < the 
neighbourhood ; whence they i^ued proclamatibns, declar- 
ing that they fought againft the king^s fupremacy. in 
pus mattets, againft popery, prelacy, and a. popifh /focr 

■ ^h^cv,>1armed'^at this itifurre^onj di^atokcrdAth&dt^e 
pf - jHdnmqnth, with' d body df >EngKlh;caVal%}'^’jqinfid^ 
royal army in SCbflkiidi and fubdue the ^^Moor 

mdtith with^ thb' Ciorireiianfet^'^iM^^ Bpthwj^^Htidge^ 

betWeeri-'Glkfgo^’ attd Kdmiltnn^‘'Wh<ne-kTbUt rather ehai| 

fK Aear^cfliii voLIL';- 
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a battle enfuecl, and the infurgents were totally difperfed-' 
About feven hundred of thefe perfecuted and mifguided 
pen fell in the purfuit, and twelve hundred were made pri- 
foners. But, the execution of two clergymen excepted, this 
was all th^ blood that was flied. Monmouth ufed his vic- 
tory with great moderation- Such prifoners, as would pro- 
mife to live peaceably in future, were difmiffed. 

7'hat lenity, however^ unfortunately awakened the jealoufy 
of the court- Monmouth was. recalled and difgracedi and 
the duke of York, who had found a pretence to returh to 
England, was entrufted with the government of Scotland- 
Under his adminillration, the Covenanters were expofed to 
a cruel perfecution; and fuch punilhments were inflifted 
upon them, even on' frivolous pretences, as make humanity 
fliudder, and would disfigure the charaftcr of any prince 
left marked with fevcritics than that of James- He is faid 
to have been frequently prefent at the torturing of the un- 
happy criminals, and p have viewed their fufFerings with as 
much unfeeling attention, as If he had been contemplating 
ilbme: curious experiment 

While thefe things were paffing In Scotland, a new par- 
liament was aflembled in England, where the 
' . ' ; , fpirit of party ftill raged with unabated fui^. Iitr 

Petitiorih s and jihhmTers (or thofe who applied for 
redrefs of grievances^ and fuch as oppofed their petitions), 
intd^-Which' the nation had been fpr fonae time divided^ the 
' ebutt and Country parties came now to be diftinguilhed by 
-tho ftill- prevailing epithets of WhiO and Tory. 

.^ebnrt party reproached>their antagOnifts with, their ali^ity 
fO-'die fanatical eoilventiclersiin Scoiiandjr who were .knowir 
%Y the ■ nibie of Whigs ; and the country party,: pretended;, to 
find a' rcfcinblanre between the courtiers . and the .BPpith 
bandiltlihlrelandjtowlvointheappellatitaiQfTiti^wasaSix- 

•30 Incn-t. voL ii., This account of the apathy, c.on4r.^c^ b7 

in I>alrympk'5^//cW. j^art i.' 
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Such was the origin of thofc party-names, which 
will, In all probability, continue to the latcft: poltcritjrv 
The new parliament dlfcovered no Icfs violence than the 
former. The commons voted, That it is the undoubted 
right of the fubjefts of England to petition the king for the 
fitting of parlianient and the redrefs of grievances ; and they 
refoived, That to traduce fuch petitioning is to betray the 
liberty of the people, to contribute to fubvert the ancient 
conftitutlon, and to introduce arbitrary power. They re- 
newed the vote of their predeceflbrs, laying the whole blame 
of the popifli plot on the religion of the duke of York ; and 
they brought in a bill for excluding him from the thrpne. 
This bill was paffed after a warm debate, and carried up 
to the houfe of peers *, where Sliaftefbury and Siindcrtahd 
argued powerfully for *it, and Halifax no Icfs ftrenuoufly 
againft it. Through the forcible reafoning of the latter, 
who difeovered an extent of abilities and a flow of elo* 
quence which had never been exceeded in the Eiiglifh par- 
liament, the bill w'as rejefted by a coiifidcrable majority. of 
the lords : - - 

Enraged at this difappointment, the commons difeovered 
%heir ill humour in many violent and unjuflifiabie proceed- 
ings. They profecuted the Abhorvers j tliey impeached the 
judges, and they pcrfecuted all the moH Intimate friends of 
the duke of York. At laft th^" revived the impteachlueiif 
of the popifli lords in the Tower, and fingled opt thevifeount 
StaflFord as their vidtim. He was accorcHngly' brought’ to 
trial ; and, although labouring under age and infirmities^ he 
defended himfelf with gr^at firmnefs and prOfence of inind> 
exhibiting the mofl ftriking propfi^ of his innocence. 
to the aftonifltment of aK unprejudicfui men,;he ?^as coa* 
dertihtJd by a majority of twinity^four V<>icc$.; jJe /received 
yrlth Turprife^ but rcfignatiori^ the fatal verdiA| peo- 

ple, who had exulted 

'■ ■/' . . ^ ■ 
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his execution, by the venerable fimplicity of his apv 
pealit^ce. He continued on the fcaffold to make earne'ft pro^ 
teftations of his innocence, and expredhd a hope that the 
ptefeiit delufioh would foon be over. A filent alTent to his 
ftfleverations was obferved through the vaft muMtude of 
Sleeping fpe£lators ; whiifl: fome cried, in a faultering ac- 
cent, “We believe you, my Lord !” The executioner him- 
felf was touched with the general fympathy. Twice di4 
he fufpend the blow, after railing the fatal ax; and when 
at laft, by a third effort, he fevered that nobleman’s head 
from his body, all the fpe<flato.rs feemed to feel the ftroke 
The execution of Stafford opened, in fome meafure, the 
eyes of the nation, but did not diminiih tlic violence of the 
commons. They fli|l hoped, that the king’s urgent necefli- 
ties would oblige him to throw himfelf wholly upon their 
generofity. They therefore brought in a bill for an aflbcw 
ation to prevent the duke of York, or any Papift, from fuc- 
tfcedfng to the crown j and they voted, That whoever had 
advifedhis iriajeftytb fefufe the ExclufiOn Bill were enemies 
f 6 the king and kingdom. Nor did they Hop here. They 
' p 1681 That until a bill to exclude the duke«|^ 

. .*®; *’ York fhould pafs, the commons could grant, the 
king no fupply, without betraying the trull repofed in theh; 
‘iry their cbtiflititehts. And that Charles might not be enar 
bled, by any other expedient, to fupport the govemmehti 
kM ^inefertc Jl'imfclf independent, ‘ they farther 'refolved^ 
'VhdbyCr (bpiiM thereafter advance money bn die.cuf- 
Ibtnsy’ excife, br' hearth money ; or whoever Ihould accept or 
tniy 'aby tally bT idintibipation upon aby :pait of the king’s tC- 
' fhould be adjudged to hin^r th^;.{itfing of parliament^ 

'kiii^c:d^afC.r&fpbn(ible fbr hiiSOondtt< 9 :atthe bar bftheitoufe 

■ 'Haiyfagvgot' IntclK -of thefe a violent proceedings, 

yol.fi. ifoh 8^. Journals, D«c. 1680, and 

Jan^ ijfSi.' '''■ 
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Charles came to a rafolution to prorogue, the parlu^g&t| 
for although he was-fettfible, that the peers* who^ad 
ed the Exclulion Bi}l> would ftill continue to idefend thfS 
throne* he faw no hope of bringing the commons to any bet^ 
ter temper, and was perdtaded that their farther litting could 
only ferve to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate die general 
ferment of the nation. When they received information of 
his delign, they refolved. That whoever advifed his majefty 
to prorogue his parliament, for any other purpofe than to 
pafs the Bill of ExcluHon, was a betrayer of the king, an 
enemy to the ProteBant religion and to the kingdom o£ 
England, a promoter of the French interclb, anda penfioner 
of France This furious rbfolution, and others of the 
fame nature, determined the king inftantly to didblve the 
parliament, inftead of proroguing it. 

Both parties had now carried matters fo far, that a.civR 
war feemed inevitable, unlefs the king, contrary to his 
refolution of not interrupting the line of fucceffion, fhoold 
agree to pafs the Bill of Exclufion. Charles faw his dangq*, 
and was prepared to meet it. A variety of circumlhMtces, 
however, confpired to preferve the nation from that extre> 
inity, and to fling the whole powers of governmelit filially 
into the hands of the king. 

' The PERSONAL character of Charles,; who, tfi. 
the words of one who knew him well, with 
of conceptiortt .pUofantntfs of w/l, and variety of pt^^le^ge, 
had liot a grain of pride or vanity ht his whole .con^ppfi- 
tioq^V’ had always tendered him the idol of thepop^ce. 
The ixukl: aflable^ bed bred man. 3lure,:he treatedjb|s, (^|^a 
like mbblemen^ lfite gehtlemenj idee fretitiitxtii 


l)b 0 M. . His fjttrfbffiohs hvereplaufiblc,! 
viour enj^ging ; fo that he won upon the be^ts,;4Wji^,vflfi{e 
hedbft thego&lbpiniSocbf Us AsbleiASiirAtid'f^tei^jMffCod 
their judgment of Ihings by ib&c ptrfanal inclination . 


^j7.^,SoU9|pbrckc9 ot Parius* 
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Thcfe qualities, and this part of his conduft, went a great 
wayfe give the king hold of the affeftions of his people. But 
thefe were not all. In his public conduft too, he lludied 
and even obtained a degree of popularity ; for although he 
often embraced meafures" inconfiftfent with the political in- 
terefts of the nation, and fomelimes dangerous to tlie liberty 
and religion of his fubjefts, he had never been foupd to per- 
fevere obftinately in them* but had always returned into that 
' path which the general opinion feemed to point out to him. 
And, as a farther excufe, his word meafures were all aferib.- 
cd to die bigotry and arbitrary principles of his brother. If 
he had been obttinate in denying, to the voice of his com- 
mons, the Bill of Exclufion, he had declared hin;felf ready 
to pals any other bill, that might be deemed neceflary to fcr 
cure the civil and rCiigiOtiO liberties of his people during the 
reign of a Popifli fuccefibr, provided it did not tend to alter 
the defeent of the crown in the true line. This, by the na« 
lion at large, was thought no unreafoiiable concelTion ; and^ 

\ if accepted, would have elFe£lually feparated the kiiig from 
the duke of York, unlefs he had changed his religion, inftead 
of uniting them together by ^ fear made common to both. 
But the die was thrown; and the leaders of the Whig party 
wererefolved to hazard all, rather than hearken to any thin^ 
ftort of abfolute exclufion 

This violence of the commons ipereafed the nunibcr of thp 
king's friends among the people. And he did not fail to take 
advantage of fuch a; fortunate circumftance, in order tp 
ftrengthen his authority, and to difconcert the defigns of his 
enemies. He reprefented to the zealous abettors of epifeor 
pacy, the multitude of Prefbyterians apd other feftaries who 
bjid ‘entered int<> the W hig party, bpth in and put of parliar^ 
xntnt} the encouragement andi favour .they met with, and 
’the loudnefs of . their clamours. againft> ppper|!piid arbitrary 
]^vver‘V which, he ipfinuatcdj were tr. tended only to diverf 

■3S. J^rnct, voll iiV 
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the attention of the more moderate and intelligent part oC 
kingdom from their republican and fanatical viey/s. By tfeibfe 
means, he made the nobility and clergy apprehend, that the 
old fcheme for the abolition of the church and monarchy 
\va3 revived j and that the fame mifcrics and oppreffions 
awaited then), to which they had been fo long expofed dur- 
ing the former, and yet recent ufurpations of the commons* 
The memory of thofe melancholy times alfo united many 
cool and unprejudiced perfons to the crown, and begot a 
dread left the zeal for civil liberty fliould engraft itfelf once 
more on religious enthufiafm, and deluge the nation in blood* 
The king himfclf feenicd not to be totally free from fuch ap- 
prehenfions. He therefore ordered the new parliament to 
aflemble at Oxford, that the Whig party might be deprived 
of all that encouragement and fuppoit, which they might 
otlierwife derive from sH^l^cinity of the great and faflious 
city of London. T he p^irty themfelves tifforded a ftriking 
proof of thcjuftice of the king*s fears. Sixteen peers, alJ 
violent Exclufionifts, with the duke of Monmouth at theic 
head, prefented a petition againft the fitting of the parlia^ 
ment at Oxford 5 where the two houfes,’* they fald, 
could not deliberate in fafety v but would be expofed to 
the fwords of the Paplfts and their adherents, of whom 
too many had crept into his Majefty’s guards Thefe; 
infinuations, which fo evidently pointed at Charles hi.mfelf, 
were thrown out merely to inflame the people, not to per- 
ftiade the king of the terror of the parliament 5 and, inftead 
of altering his refolution, they ferved only to confirnv him 
i n' the propriety of iti • - ‘ ^ 

Ih aflerhbling a hew parliament, fo foon as two montW 
after the diflblution of the former^ Charles had litde exp^-«i 
ration of meeting ^ith a’ itiore favourable difpoficion in ihcv 
commons. But vvaS' defirou^ i to .demonftrate fais .willing^ 
hefsto meet that^niittonal aflembiy if every method 

39. ^ennet^ velviiL James II. f6Jx. 

of 
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. of sceomimodarion ibould fail, that he would be the better 
dHiblt^'tb juftify Umfelf to the mafs of his people, in com> 
ihg ‘lb a final breach with the reprcfentativc body. The 
cc»nmon3> on their parti might readily have perceived, from 
the place where they were ordered to meet, that the king 
was determined to with firmnefs. But they ftill flattered 
-&emfelves» that his urgent neceflities and his love of eafe 
would ultimately make him yield to their vehemence. They 
dierefore filled the whole kingdom with tumult and noife. 
The eleSions went every where againft the court} and the 
popular leaders, armed, and confident of vidtpry, came to 
Oixford attended by numerous bands of their partifaijs. The 
four taemhcrs for the city of London, in particular^ were 
. fcdtowed by large companies, wearing in their hats ribbons, 
ih which were woven the blood>fi:irTtng words. No Popery! 
Ki Slavery ! The king alfo maj||||(lhew of his flreqg^. fie 
entered Oxford in great pomp. 'His guards were regularly 
ifibitered ; his party colledcd theil force } and all things, 
on both fides, wore more' the appearance of hpftile oppofi- 
tion, than of civil deliberation or debate 
Charles^who had hitherto addtefTed his parliaments in the 
ntbil foothing language, on this occafion alTumed a more aa-r 
^brltarivC tdne. He reproached the former houfe of cem> 
modif With obftinacy, in rejefling his proffered limitations; 
iiic'Cxpreffed a hope of findiiig a better temper in the prefent } 
aid heaffiired both hptifes, that, as he fhould ufe no arbi'- 
jttraify government lumfelf, he was refolved not tofufier ty- 
iniiny in others *'.; The commons were not over-awed by 
this appearance of 'yigouri “As they cnnfifted chiefly of the 
fiipo members that fat in the Ihft parliament, they chofC'^e 
fpfedt^r, nnd dtfcC'rered the fantb^jolchce-as formerly, 
"’^hi^y'rerlvfed the tmpeachmenli'^ttf -^nnby^> the jnpulry Into 
|dot,^' ahd4he Hd’rtif ''£’jiciuG6n^ ' 

‘ kmgi' whtf yrai ofleiidcd at i[he''abfttrd<bigOtrir^'tl^<ius ' 
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brother, and wItKng to agree to any meafure Aptt 
gain the commons without breaking the line of fucce^|^ 
permitted one of his minifters to propoie, diat the duke of 
York fhould be banifhed, during life, five hundred, miles 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and that, on the 
lung’s deceafe, the nest heir, namely the princefs of Qrange, 
Ihould be conftituted regent, with regal power. This,, as 
lord Bolingbroke humoroufly obferves, was furely not to vote 
the lion in the lobby into the houfe : it would have be^ to 
vote him out of the houfe and lobby both, and only to foffinr 
him to be called lion dill '**. But the pad difappointments 
of the popular party, and the oppofition made by the court, 
had foured their temper to fuch a degree, that no method of 
excluding the duke, but their own, could give them ..fati^« 
fa£lion. The king’s propofal was, therefore, reje^ed with 
difdain ; and Charles, thinking he had now a fufficient apo* 
logy for adopting that meafure, which he had fomfeen 
would become necefiary, went privately to the houfe of peen, 
and diflblved the parliament 

A fuddcn clap of thunder could not more have adonllhcd 
the popular party, than did this bold ftep< Prepared for no 
other hut parliamentary refidatice, they gave all their tQwe|t* 
ing hopes at once to the wind } and the great bul>fark,of cm- 
polltion, which they had been fp long employed iu raiSng, 
quickly vanifhed into air. They were, made fenfiblej ^qu|^ 
too late, that they had mift;dcen the temporizittg poficy.qf 
Charles for ttmidity,;and his love of eaff! for vrant , of vigour. 
They found, that he. bad patiently vrajited until things Jflboujd 
eome to a crifis .}, and vthotr <hayipg ptP^ured a,na^.^l ms* 
jority onlfis fide, he;lj«td fgt h» en^U^s.qt djsfiaq^cp,, 
parliAntent, they kneyr, yvo]ir 24 ,be;^lBqpcd yjC^rf 

and, duirtt)^ that 
court would haveifyexy 
fperfedsi)di4ifooit.fid*3iP«a};fpMftM^.j^^ 

fortuiuts 
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Attune : = fears for themfelves fucccedccl to their violence 
tlie crown- They were apprehenfive that a prince, 
1rii6ih they had ofieftidecl and diftrefled, would ufe his victory 
with rigoun And they were not deceived. 

• From this time forward, the kin^ became more fevere m 
hia temper, and jealous in his difpofition. He immediately 
concluded a fccret money- treaty with France, in order to 
enable him to govern without parliamentary fupplies ; and 
he publilhed a declaration, in vindication of his late violent 
meafure. That declaration was ordered to be read in all 
the churches and chapels in England: the eloquence of the 
clergy feconded the arguments of the monarch : addrefles, full 
of exprelRons of duty and loyalty, were fent to him from 
all the legal focleties in the kingdom ; and the people in 
general feemed to congratulate their fovereign on his happy 
efcape from parliaments ! The doftrines of paffive obe- 
ciieiice and non-refiftance were revived ; and the bench and 
the pulpit feemed to contend with each other, which could 
(hew molt zeal for unlimited power in the crown. 

This was a ftraiige and fudden revolution in the fentimeuts 
of the nation yet, had the king pulhed his victory no far- 
ther ; had lie been contented to enjoy his triumpli without 
violence or injullice, his pad condufl might have admitted 
. of feme apology, and the abettors of the prerogative might 
have awakened refentment without kindling indignatioi}. 
But Charles was unfortunately at the head of a failion, who 
Teemed to Uiink that :t;hc, hour of retaliation was come v and 
as he had formerly temporized to quiet his enemies, he now 
judged it neceffary to giver.way. tp. the vehemence ofliis 
, jfriends. In order totgratify the eftabliflied. clergy, a fevere 
; peefeoution was> commenced agaiafl; ; diC Ptelby texians, and 

45* /This romarkdblc change^ as Burnet ▼cry judiclouily obfciTes, (hews 
Fovir little dcpciiiicncc can W placed oii' iM>puhii* humduVs, w hayc 

their cbbitigs and their fli^wifigs, their hot and cold fits, almpft as certainJj 
•• Mib^or levers.** Omt TWr/, vpl. il 
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other Proteftantife'ftaries who had been the chief fupport of 
the Exclufionifts in the houfe of commDns ; and tlie wh 9 l« 
gang of fpies, informers, and falfe witnefles, who had been, 
retained by the popular party in order to eftablifli the reality 
of the popifh plot, and whofe perjuries had proved fatal to 
fo many catholics, were now enlifted by the court, and played 
otF as an engine againft their former patrons. The royalifts, 
to ufe the expreflion of a nervous writer, thought their op- 
ponents fo much covered with guilt, that hijujiice itfelf be- 
came jiiji in their punlfliment 

Every other fpecies of retaliation but this, my dear Philip, 
may perhaps be vindicated, or admit of fomc excufe. Let 
force revenge the violences committed by force : let blood 
dream for blood ; let the pillage of one party repay the de- 
predations of another ; let the perfecuted, in their turn, be- 
come perfecutors, and the faggot mutually flame for the pur- 
gation of martyrs : — thefe are but temporary evils, and may 
loon be forgot; but let not the fountain of juftice be poi- 
foned in its fource, and the laws, intended to prote£l man- 
kind, become in ftnmicnts of deltruftion. This is the great- 
ell calamity that can befal ii nation, famine, and peftilencc 
not excepted ; and may be confidered as the lafl ftage of po- 
litical degeneracy. 

In thole times of general corruption and abjcfl fervility, 

when all men feemed ready to pfoftratc them- 'U 

, . r t t ... - A, D. i68a. 

ielves at the foot of the throne, the citizens of 

London ftill retained their bold fpirit of liberty and inde- 
pendency. '1 he grand jury had Judicioully rejected an 
itTdiflment againfl the earl of Sliafteiburyi on account of the 
improbability of the elrcamftaifeea, after perjinry had gone 
its utmoft kngtill Enraged at this difappoinlMent, 
endeavoured to influence the election of tl>e magift tales, and 
fiicceeded ; but as that coh1:eftj4t "Was peffeew^^ 


4«. Gi/ti <|S!P* -Hrt 
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upon* A writ of Warranto was accordingly iflued 
ag^unfi. die city : that is, an inquiry into the validity of a 
corporation charter, which is prefumed to be defe£bive, or 
to have been forfeited by fome offence to be proved in thd 
courfe of fuit. And although the caufe of the city was 
poM^rfully defended, and the offences pleaded againft it of the 
A.JD 168 frivolous kind, judgment was given in fa- 

voar‘of the crown The aldermen and cOm- 
.mon-council, in humble fupplication, waited upon the king ; 
nhd Charles, who had now obtained his end, agreed to re- 
^re their charter, but on fuch terms as would put the proud 
capital entirely in his power. He referved to himfelf the 
0fpreibatieH of the principal magillrates } with this fpecial 
jwavifd, that (hould his majefty twice difapprove of the lord 
mayor or (heriffs ele£l:ed, he might, by his own commiffion, 
appoint others in their room. 

Filled with confternation at the fate of London, and con- 
How ineffectual a conteit with the court would prove, 
tnoft of Che other corporations in England furrendered their 
chatters into the king’s hands, and paid large fums for fuch 
new ones as he was pleafed to frame. By thefe means a 
fatal ffah was given to the conftitution. The nomination of 
all the civil magiftrates, with the difpofal of all offices of pow'- 
er or profit, in every corporation in the kingdom, was in a 
fanner veiled in the crown } and as more than three-fourths 
of the houfe of commons are chofen by the boroughs, the 
court was made fure of an undifputed majority. A perfed 
dcfpotiCm was eftabliff^v 

.. ‘ ll'n fuch-tiincsi when tt was become dangerous even to com- 
plaipi 'finance might be impmdeiit } but no attenapt for^the 
ihcovery of le^l liberty could be criniinal, in men who had 
btietih^'lree. A projeA of this kiiid had fiji' fome time been 

^,47.,%>oUtafterthi(]IM^|iitioa, «hujudginiitit was reveefi^by ad of papt 

tbatthe pri'atieges'o^ the cit/ 
ol 1 &>ndpn (hail never be fo^cited .by.anfdeUnquciCV whatever in .the mem-- 
Ihha'hf S>e <ihr^«idhhi.' Stab and-lht 

entertamt^ 
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entertnined by a fet of determined men, amc^ng whbfn wetc 
fome of the heads of the Country Party, though various 
caufes had hitherto prevented it from being brought to ma- 
turity i particularly the impeachment of the earl of Shaftef- 
bary, the framer of the plot, and his unexpeA«d departure 
for Holland, where he foon after died. But the seal of the 
confpirators, which had begun to languilh, was rekindledhy 
the feizure of the corporation charters, and a regular plan 
for an infurre£lion was formed. This buflnefs wHs committed 
to a council of fix j the members of which were, the duke 
of Monmouth, the king’s natural fon, lord RuiFel, fon of 
the earl of Bedford, the earl of EiTex, lord Howard, the fa- 
mous Algcron Sidney, and John Hambden, grandfon of the 
illudrious patriot of that name* 

Thefe men had concerted an infurreffion in the city of 
London, where their influence was great ) in Scotland, by 
an agreement with the earl of Argyle, who engaged to bring 
the Covenanters into the held} and in the Wed of England, 
by the amftance of the friends of liberty in that tjuarter. 
They had even taken meafures for furprifing the king’s 
guards, though without any delign of hurting his perfon, the 
cxcluflon of the duke of York,' and the redrcfs.of grievances, 
which they had found could not be obtained in a parliamen- 
tary way, being all they propofed by riling in arms. Sidney 
and Eilex, indeed, arc faid to have embraced the idea of a 
republic ; but Ruflell and Hambden, the more moderate and 
popular confpirators, had no views but the reftoratipn of the 
broken conftitution of their country, and the fecuring of fhe- 
civil and religious liberties of the nation. 

While thefe important obje^s were in contemplation, but 
before any blow had been ftruck, or even the time fixed fgr 
fuch a purpole, tlie patriotic confpirators were betrayed- by 
One of their afibciates, named Rumfey. LordHowardi-a msa 
of no pnucifde, and4n needy 
dence for the crown, in Hopes of pardon and 
of lefs note followed the infamous example. On'dbeir com- 

I bm^ 
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failed cVJd^ti^e feveml of the confpirators were feiz:ed, con*-' 

■ demiledj'and executed. Among thefe, the mofl diftinguifli- 
ed were Ruffell and Sidney. Both died with the intrepidity 
of 'men who had refalvL\! to hazard their lives in the field, in* : 
order to break the fetters of flavciv, and rclciie thcnifelvcs 
and their fcllow-fubjecls from an ignominious defpotifrn 
Monmouth, who had abfeonded, furrendereJ on a promife 
of pardon; Eflex put an end to his life in the Tower; and 
fufficierit proof not being found againil Hambdcn to make 
his crime capital, he was loaded with an exorbitant fine 4 
which, as it v/as beyond his ability to pay, w'as equivalent - 
to the femehce of perpetual imprifonment 

The defeating of this confpiracy, knowii bv tlic name of 
the Ryc-houfc Plot^ contributed ftill farther to (trcngtlieii the 
hatids of government, already too ftrong. The king was 
urtiverfelly congratulated on his cfcapc ^ new addrefics wercr 

4Sf: I.ord Grey’s Hfjl* of //;<? Iiye*Haufe PM, SitHi: vol. Hi. 

if dot juftictt, was violated, in order to procure the condemiiuiion .of Sidney,. 
Whbft} talents ihc king feared. RuiTell's popularity proved no lets fatal to 
h,rd._ He was iiruvcrfally, adored by the nition, and therefore a nccenary 
vidlinr in fuch times. Charles ncrordingly rclifttd every attempt, to favc hihi ; 
for he fconied, on his trial, to deny his (hare in me concerted infurredUmV; ‘ 

In vaiti did lady'Ruflel, the daughter of the I 0 y. 1 l aad virtupm Southampton^ 
throw herfclHit thc royal feet, and crave m trey for her hulbund : in vain did 
the carl of Bedford oifer an hundred thoiifand pounds, tlirough the inediaiioii 
of tjic all-pi cvailiiig duchefs of Portfniouth, fur the life of his fon. The king 
was inexorable. And in order to put a fhrp to all farther importunity, he faid; - 
in reply to the earl of Dartmouth, one of his favourite courtiers, and lord; ; 
ituffelli* declared enemy, but who yet ad vifed a pardon— 1 mull: .have hi« . 
life, he will have mine!” (Dalrynjple’s Append and Mem, part, i ) My 
«‘^dt'ath,” faid Ruffell, with a confolatory prtfcicnce, when he found hi’s fate 
was ^cvitablcj^ will' be of more fervicc to- ihy country tlum my life Cnidd. ' 
V.hovc been 1” Id: ibid. • , ' i. ;[». ;■ 

f ' 49.'. Burhtft, voi' ii. I'Jie. ft verity ofChwIes, in funjfhmg, thf ft 
0^5 f^icnjls <^f freedom, fterns tp l^yc been intciidcd tq Urike terj imtvlh*; 
svlio ]9 popular P^ft^ ; and unfbrtnnaxely for the criminals, a confpiracy (jf a» * 
inferior Jkiqd, \yKich aimed at tHc. king s lift, Kemg 'dffcnVwd St the * 

tiliic^iiftrtfed^hn top gd^d a pivf^r ftr hisxigotir#' 
cP-nfounded, on aU the trials, with that for an infurre^hn, 

ptc- 
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prefcnted to him ; and the dodlrine of implicit fubmiffion to 
the civil iriagiftrate, or an unlimited paflive obedience^, wa^ 
more openly taught. The heads of the univerfity of Ox“ 
ford, under pretence of condenining certain doftrincs, which 
they denominated republican, went even fo far as to pafs a 
folemii decree in favour of abfolilte monarchy. The perfe^ 
cution was renewed againft the Prpteftant fedfaries, and all 
the moft zealous friends of freedom, who were profecuted 
v/ith the utmofl feverity. The ptirycrfion of 
juftice was carried to a ftill greater excefs by the 
court ; and the duke of York was recalled from Scotland^ 
and rcflored to the office of high admiral^ without taking the 
left. 

This violation of an exprefs adt of parliament could not 
Fail to give offence to the more difeerning part of the nation i 
but the duke^s arbitrary counfels, and the great favour and 
indulgence ftiewn to the Catholics, through his influence^ 
were more general caufes of complaints He indeed held 
entirely the reins of government, and left the king to purfue 
his favourite arhufenientB to loiter with his miftreffes* and 
laugh with his courtiers. Hence the celebrated faying cf 
Waller:— “The king is not only defirous that the duke 
fliould fuccecd him, but is refolvcd, out of fpite to his 
“ parliamenr, to make him reign even in his lifetime/' 
Apprehenfive, however, of new confpiracies, or fecretiy 
ffruck with the iniquity of his ad minift ration, Charles is faid 
ferioufly to have projcdled a change of meifures. He was 
frequently overheard to remonftrate warmly with his bro-*. 
ther; and on finding him obftinate in his violent counfels^ 
lie refolvcd once more to banifli him the court* to 
tall a parli ament, and throw himfclf wholly on the 
affedtions of his people. While rcfolving this idea, he was 
feized with a fiti refembling an aj^oplcxy j which, after an 
interval of .realpp, carried him off in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age, and not without fufpicions of poifon Thefe fuf- 

so. Barnet, vol. ii. 
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piclons ft:Il not on tlit: (?a!tc of York, but on fome of the 
ducliefs' of Portfinoiitli’ij Roman catholic fervantaj who are 
fuppofed tb have been worked upon by her eonfeflbr, to 
vdioin {he had cgniniuiiicated the king’s intentions, oir by 
thbfe licr confedbr had truUed with the fecret^^* 

'The great lines of Charleik’s cliarafter 1 have already had 
occafion to delineate. As a prince, he was void of ambition^ 
and deftitute of a proper fenfe of his dignity, in relation to 
foreign politics. In regard todomeftic politics, he was able, 
and artful, but mean and difingenuous. As a huiband he 
was unfaithful, and iiegleci fill of the queen’s perfon, as well 
as of the rcfpCwl due to Iier characler. As a gentleman and 
companion, he was elegant, cafy, gay, and facetious ; but hav- 
ing little fenfibillty of heart, and a very bad opinion of human 
naturb, he appears to have been incapable of friendfliip or 
gratltudci As a lover, however, he was generous, and feera- 
inglyeveiT aftedlionate. He recommended, with Ins latcffc 
breathy the duchefs of Portfmouth, whom he had loaded with 
benefits, and her fon, the duke of Rkhmond, to his brother : 
and'he earneftly r-equefted him not to let poor NcU ftarve ^^* 
—This was Nell G wy n, wliom the king had formerly 
taken from the ftage ^ and who, though no longer regarded as 
a miflrefs, had ftill ferved to amufe him in a vacant hour 
So warm an attachment, in his lafk moments, to the objcfls 
of an unlawful paflion, has been regarded, by a great divine 
and popular hiftorian, as a blcmifli in the chara<5icr of Charles* 
But the philofopher judges differently: he is glad to find^ 
tJiat fo profligate a prince was capable of any finccre attach- 
ment ; and coiifiders even this fympathy with the objedt's of 
fenfuality, when the lllufions of fenfe could no ^nger de- 
ceive, as an honour to Ills memory* 

jr. Id. il)Id. 52. Barnet, o 1 »i fup, 

53. It may feem fomewhat imaccountable that Charles, after fo long an 
acquaiTHance, Ihould have'left Kell in fudi a neceflitous condition, as to he in 
danger of ftarving. But this lequcft mail only be confidered u i felicitous 
cxpr^lliun of tciidernefs* 


The 
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The religion of Chiirles, ami his receiving the facrament, 
on his death-bed^ from Huddlclton, a popL(h pricll, while, 
he refufed it from the divines of the church of England, and 
difregarded their exhortations, have allb afforded matter of 
reproach and. altercation. But if the king was really a Roman 
catliolic, as is generally believed, and as I have ventured to 
afErm on refpedlable authorities he could neither be. 
blamed for concealing his religion from his fubje6ls, nor for 
dying in that faith which he had embraced. If, as others, 
contend, he was not a catholic, his brother took a very ex*> 
traordiiiary Hep, in making him die in the Romilli coininn- 
nion. But if he was fo weak, when Uuddlcfton was intro- 
duced to liim by the duke of York, us to be unable to refufe 
compliance; if he agreed to receive the facramexit from the 
divines of tlie church of England, but had not power tO; 
fwallow the elements thefe circumllances prove nothing 
but his own feeble condition, and the blind bigotry of his 
brother. The truth, however, feems to be. That Ciiarles,, 
wliile id high health, was of no particular religion ; but that, 
having been early initiated in the catholic faith, he always 
fled to the alter of fupcrftition, when his fpirits were low, 
or when his life wuo thought in danger. 

Wc muff now, my . dear Philip, return to the line of gene- 
ral hiltory, and examine the farther progrels of the am-? 
bitiori of Lewis XI Y. before we carry lower the affairs, of 
England* 

54, Durnct, Halifax, Hume, &c. In confirmatirm of theil* iiuthoi itit 
Bai illoifs Letter iif Lewis XiV Fel)^ 18, 16S5, Daliympiv:** Ai^^end^ 
jj/ Macphcilbii, f/yi^i>vnrvul. ■ 
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A General View of the Affairs on the Continent^ from the Peace of 
Nimeguen, in 1678 , to the League of Augsburg, in 1687 . 

peace of Nimeguen* as might have, been forefeen by 
the allies, inftcad of fetting bounds to. the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. only left liim leifure to perfeft that feherne of 
A B 16 8 monarchy, or abfolutei fovereignty, in 

Europe at leaft, into which he was flattered by his 
poets and orators ; and which, at length, roufed a nevy and 
more powerful confederacy againft him. While the empire, 
Spain, and fjolland, ditbanded their fupernumerary troops, 
•’Lewis ftill kept up all his : in the midft of profound peace, 
he maintained a formidable army* and a£fed as if he had 
been already the foie fovereign in Europe, and all other 
princes but his valTals. He eftablilhed judicatures for re- 
uniting fuch territories as had anciently depended upon the 
three bifliopricka, Metz, Toul, and Verdun; upon Alface, 
or any of his late conquefts. Thcfe arbitrary courts enquired 
into titles buried in the nioft remote antiquity : they cited the 
.neighbouring princes, and even the king of Spain, to appear 
before, them, ^nd to render homage to the king of France, or 
to behold the confifeation of their poireffions. 

No European prince, fliice the time of Charlemagne, had 

’a£ted fo much like a mafler and a judge, as Lewis XIV. The 

; ^ elecior Palatine, and the eleftor of Treves, were 

A-X>. 1680. 

diyeded of the fignories of Falkembourg, Ger- 
iparfhdm, Valdentz, and other places, by his imperious tri- 
bunals; and he laid claim to the anciant and free city of 
§^tT;a/burg, as the of Alface* This large and rich city, 

which was miftrefs of the Rhine by meaps of its bridge over 

that river, had long attrafted the eye of the 
A.D. iC8i. ® ... 

French monarch: and, his rpiniller I.x)uvois, by 

the moil artful con JudT, at lail put him 'm poiTcirion of: it. 

He 


A*X>. 1680. 


A.D. iC 
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He ordered troops td enter Lorrain, Franche Comte, and 
Alface, under pretence of employing them in working on the 
fortifications in thefe provinces, iiut, according to concert, 
tliey all aflembled in the neighbourhood of Strafburg, to the 
number of twenty thoufand men, and took pofleflion of the 
ground between the Rhine and the city, as well as of the re- 
doubt that covered the bridge. Louvois appeared at th^ir 
ficacl, and demanded that the town Ihould be put under the 
proreftion of his mafter. The magiftrates had been corrupt- 
ed : the inhabitants were all confternation : the city opened 
its gates, after having fecured its privileges by capitulation. 
Vauban, who had fortified fo many places, here exhaufted 
his art, and rendered JStraiburg the ftrongeft barrier of 
France ^ ^ 

Nor did Lewis behave with lefs arrogance on the 
the Low Countries. He demanded the county of Aloft from 
the Spaniards, on the moil frivolous, and even ridiculous 
pretence. His minifter, he faid, had forgot to infert it in 
the articles of peace and as it was not immediately yielded 
to him, he blockaded Luxemburg Alarmed at 

, 1 T- • n • A. D. t6S> 

thefe ambitious pretenhons, the Empire, Spain, 

and Holland, began to take meafures for reftraiiiing the en- 
croachments of France. But Spain was yet too feeble to 
-enter upon a new war; and the imperial armies were re- 
quired in another quarter, to oppofe a more prelling danger. 

The Hungarians, whofe privileges Leopold had never fuf- 
ficicntly refpefted, had again broke out into rebellion ; and 
Tekeli, the head of the tofutgents, had called in the Turks 
to the fupport of his countrynien^ By the affiftance of the 
bafha of Buda, he ravaged SilefijJv and reduced many 
pottant plfcices in Hungary ; while Mahomet IV. the reign- 
ing fultan, was preparing the moft formidable force thatthq 
Ottoman e.mpire had ever fent againft Ghritferidom. 


I- Jfifl, i/* “liv. ikiii. Vokairci Shefe, cftip. xui. 
abl flip. ^ 
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J Lfeopbld^tfoi^feein^ that the gathering ftorm would finally 
"bjicak (ip6n- Gei^manyi befide demanding the aflTiftancebf the 
-'prinbISa c*f 'the empire, coiududed an aflenfive and defenfive 
'aUktiice with John Sobicihi, king of Poland* Meanwhile the 
' grand viziery Kara Muftapha^ pading through Hungary, at 
« the head of fifty thoufand janizaries, thirty thoufaiul fpaliis, 
and^two hundred thoufand common men alfenibled for the 
t otrcafion, with baggage and artillery in proportion to fuch a 

• multitude, advanced towards Vienna. The duke of Ix)rrain, 
who commanded the imperial forces, attempted in vain to 
oppofe the progrefs of the invader- 'I'he Turks, under the 

• grand-vizier, took the right of the Danube, and TekeU, with 
the Hungarians, the left. Seeing his capital threatened on 

• every fide, the emperor retired firft to Lintz, and afterwards 
- to FaiTau. Two thirds of the inhabitants followed the court ; 

• add nothing was to be feen, on all fidcs, but fugitives, equip- 
ages, and carriages laden with movables % "I'be whole em- 
pire was throwrt iiito cpnfteriiation. 

The garrifon of V ieliiia amounted to about fifteen thou- 
Tandmen; upd the citizens able to bear arms, to near fifty 
thbtifahd, * The Turks iuvefted the town on the 17th of 
JUly ; and they had not only deftroyed the fuburbs,' but made 
; a breach in the body of the place by the firft of September, 
iTTht'iJuhe of I^rrain had been fo fortunate as to= prevent the 
Hungarians from joining the Turks, but was unable to lend 
gawfon any relief i and an aflault was every moment 
iexpeited, >hen a deliverer appeared. John Sobiefki, king 
•OfToJahd, having joined his troops to thofe of Saxony, Ea- 
and the Circles, rpacle a fignal tO'the befieged from the 
tog. of the nioniita|n ofCalemberg, and ir.fpived them with 
iiew hopes* Ksra Mnftaphai who, from a pontempt of* the 

• had negle^ed to pufh the uftiiult, and who, 
pmidft the progrefs of rqin, had wankOned in luxury^ was 

fehfible of his when too lute to repair it, 

Ths 
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llib Cliriilians, to the nuQiber of fi^y.fbuT: thou&n^ 
^efc'endeci the niountam» under the cpmoiaad of thp htng of 
Poland) the duke .of Lorrain, and an Ineredible ^numbcx of 
German princes. The grand vizier advanceid to meetithein 
at the head of the main body of the Turkiih ariny^ while iho 
ordered an aiTault to be made upon Ae city with twenty 
ihoufand men, who were left in the trenches. Theaflault 
failed ; and the T urks being feized with a panic,- were routed 
almoft witltout refiltance. Only five hundred, of the vigors 
fell, and not above one thoufand of the vanquilhed. -And fo 
great was the terror, and fo precipitate the flight of the infi- 
dels,, that they abandoned not only their tents, artillery,. end 
baggage, but left behind them even the famous ftandard of 
Mahomet, which was fent as a prefent to the pope ^ i, lllie ' 
Turks received another defeat in the plain of Barcao' and 
all Hungary, on botli fides of the Danube^ was recovered .by 
tlie imperial arms. ' ,;• 

The king of France, who had fupported tlie mal(K>nteiits 
in Hungary, and who encouraged the invafion of ^e.Tnrksy 
raifed howeyer the blockade of Luxemburg, when .they-.$q>- 
proached Vienna. I will .never,” (aid he, attack a Qkrifiikui 
“ prince, while Chriftendom is in danger irons- , the .|nfi- 
« dels^.” ■ He was confident when he made hisdeclzratiQn» 
that the imperial city -would be taken, and had an.- ar<n)!on 
the frontiers of , Germany, ready to oppofe the, farther ;^ro- 
grefs of thofe very Turks whom he had invited thither l.'Sy 
becoming the protestor of the empire, he hoped to get his 
fun elected king of tlte^ Romans^. But this feheme! being 
defeated, and the apprehenfions of Chriftendonairtuneved by 

the relief of Vienna and the expulfion of .the <. - = 

_ A . DJ 1684^ 

: TurkSi Lewis ; returned to tho fieg^ -of loixenrir ^r f , , . 
burg j, and reduced;, in a fliort time, notonJy that place, but 
jklfoGourtray andiDixmude. 

, Enraged^at thefe violeneeSk. the .'Spaniards; declared. war. 


Ift- iW4.x J« Valtaire,.,tSw*,, *»!», 


6. Voltaire^ ubi fup. 

and 
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•nd'latteii^pted to retaliate. And the printe of Orange was 
eager for a general confederacy againfl: France ; but not be- 
able to induce his uncle, the king of England, to take 
fart in it, he laid aGde the defign. "I he emperor, dill deeply 
involved in the war with the l^urks and Hungarians, could 
make no effort on the fide of Flanders ; and the Spaniards 
alone were unequal to the conteff in which, forgetting their 
weaknefs, they had rafhly engaged. A truce of twenty years 
was, therefore, concluded by Spain and the empire with 
France, at Ratifbon. The principal articles of this tempo- 
rary treaty were, That Lewis fhould reftore Courtray and 
Sixmude, but retain polIefBon of Luxemburg, Stralburg, 
the fortrefs of Kehl, and part of the reunions made by bis 
iirbitrary courts eilablifiied at Metz and Brifac 

The glory and greatnefs of the French monarch were ftill 
farther extended by means of his naval power. He had now 
raifed his lately created marine to a degree of force that ex- 
ceeded the hopes of France, and increaled the fears of Eu- 
rope. He had upward of an hundred (hips of the line, and 
fixty thoufand feamcn The magnificent port of Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, was conllru^ed at an immenfe ex- 
pence; and that of Breft, upon the ocean, v/as formed on as 
extenfive a plan. Dunkirk and Havrc-de-Grace were filled 
■with fhips ; and Rochefort, in fpite of nature, was convert- 
ed into a convenient harbour. Nor did Lewis, though en- 
gaged in no naval war, allow his fliips to lie inaQive in thefe 
ports. He fent out fquadrons, at different times, to clear the 
fcasof the Barbary pirates: he ordered Algiers twice to be 
bombarded ; and he had the pleafure not only of humbling 
that haughty predatory city, and qf obliging the Algerines 
to rcltafe all their Chriftian flaves, but of fubjedling Tunis 
and Tripoli to the fame conditions 

TI\^ republic of Genoa, for a (light offence^ was no Icfs 

7. Dumont, Carp, Diplom, tom. vii. S. Voltaire, Sucht chap. xiii. 

9 * Id. ibid. * > ' j ; 

6 . feverely 
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feverely treated than Algiers. The Genoefe were accufed of 
having fold bombs and gunpowder to the Algerines ; an4 
they had farther incurred the difpleafure of Lewis, by eq- 
gaging to build four galUes for the Spaniards. He com? 
manded then), under pain of his refentment, not to launch 
thofe gallies. Incenfed at this infult on their independency, 
the Genoefe paid no regard to the menace. They feemed- 
(sven delirous to fticw their contempt of fuch arrogance j but 
they had fpon occalion to repent their temerity. Fourteen 
(hips of the line, twenty gallies, ten bomb-ketches, and feve- 
ral frigates, immediately failed from Toulon, under old 
Duquefne ; and appearing before Genoa, fuddenly reduced 
to a heap of ruins part of thofe magnificent buildings, which 
have obtained for that city the appellation of proud. Four 
thoufand men were landed, and the fuburb of St. Peter 
d’ Arena was burnt. It now became necefliiry for the Ge- 
noefe to make fubmifiions, in order to prevent the total de- 
Rruflion of their capital. Lewis demanded, that the Doge, 
and four of the principal fenators, Ihould come and implore 
his clemency in his palace at Verfailles } and, in order to 
prevent the Genoefe from eluding this fatisfadlion, or de- 
priving him of any part of his triumph, he infilled that the 
Doge, who fliould be fent to deprecate his vengeance, fitould 
be continued in office, notwithllanding the perpetual law of 
the republic, by whicK a Doge is deprived of his dignity the 
moment he quits the city Thefe humiliating condi- 
tions were complied with. Imperiale Lafearo, . _ . „ 
Doge of Genoa, in his ceremonial habit, ac- 
companied by four of the- principal fenators, appeared before 
Lewis in a fupplicating pofture. The Doge, who was a man 
of wit and vivacity, on being afk'ed by the Frdnch courticirs 
what he faw mod extraordinary at Verfailles, very pointedly 
replied— “ To fee my/elf here I” 

The grandeur of Lewis XIV. was now at its higheft point 

|0. Voltaire, ubi fup. 


of 
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of elevation ^ but tlie Hnews of his real power were already 
foinewhat flackened, by the death: of the great Colbert. 
Thht eatfpellent miiiiiler, to whom France owes her moil va> 
IdsMe^miinufatflurcs, her commerce^ and her navy, had en-> 
ablfd hiS: mailer. , by the order and oeconomy with which he 
cb^diCtSed the hnances,; to fupport the molt espenfive wars j 
tbt>dtzak with his pomp all the nations of Europe; and to 
corrupt its principal courts, without diltrening his people. 

however, been accufed of not fuihciently eti- 
cottraging agriculture, and of paying too much attention to 
the jaian.ii£a£t ares connedled with luxury. But thefc. which 
for a time made all her neighbours in a manner tributary to 
Fnneei<rhe was fenllble. only could fupply the excelTive drain 
cf ivyar^iand the ollentatious walte of the king. Pie was not 
aitfiiberfyito follow his own judgment. The necenities of 
dker^laitie: obliged him- to adopt a temporary policy: wd to 
CAcottrage the naoxe fumptuous mauufa61ures at the expence 
of general indullry. and. confequenrly of population. 

•:.;But4n' the prosecution of this fyltem. which though rudi* 
cadly-defeOive. was the heft, that could be adopted in fuch 
cjurct^flances. Colbert employed the wireft meafores.. He' 
ndbonlyefthblilbed the; molt ingenious, andlealtkiiown ma- 
nu£i£htre^ - fuc^i as filks. velvets. laces, tapehries.- carpets^:- 
but hie eflal^Ihed' thetR in the cheapeft and mod- coiiycnieut; 
pliccs^::aiidJeacoaraged^.wttliout diiUnotiony pferfuns of ail 
n^dpni and all' religions. . Above the red^ tjip Hugonot^ or 
French Firoteftants. fdemed io^chim his atteniiioa. .>Ha.viag 
long IpftrthcflrcpoKtiaal.eonfequpncei'tbey ddvotgd<themfcJves 
6hle%ttb ; manUfa6taI1l}s^. They eatery, wherp . nendmraended 
dmnifelves'by' their lindu^tr^ndlingennity. ' which .w«ire-o£tm 
rdlaraiddd^tth^gmatitofMilehce. V Tbif opulcivse.begotihiury) 
eiihqr)f*oduiml ie(doiif];[i a#I fdoiil after theLdcaihi ofColhetti 
who had always protended and patronized them, thefe ufefut 
and ingenious fe^arinb. yyii^ut , ,th«!* in>pt‘t«ti«»it:., 1 }if , any 
crime, were expoled teqw cruel and-iiiipDluic perfecutbn, 
-Xd a. which 
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which reduced them to the neceffity of abandoning their 
native country. • 

This perfecution, whofe progrefs was marked -by the 
vocauon of the fivmous Edl£l of Nantz, which fecured to th& 
French Proteftants the free excrcifc of their religion, and 
was underftood to be perpetual, throws peculiar difgrace dtl^ 
the polKhed court and enlightened reign of Lewis XIV, 
Even. before the revocation of that edift, lb blindly bigotred, 
or violent and (hort-fighted, were the French minifters, that 
the Proteftants were not only excluded from all civil employ*, 
ments, but rendered incapable of holding any (hare in the 
principal lilk manufactories, though they only could carry 
them on to advantage * ' ! 

One might thinlc, from fuch regulations, that thofe mi- 
nifters had lived in tlie darkeft ages, or were determined to 
ruin the ftate. Nor were their ordinances, after repealihg 
tlie Edift of Nantz, lefs impolitic or abfurd. They banifhed 
all the Proteftant paftors, without once fufpefting the flock 
would follow them ; and when that evil was perceived, it 
was inciFcciually decreed, that fuch as attempted to leave the 
kingdom ftiould be fent to the gallies. Thofe who remaiiiii- 
cd, were prohibited even the private excrcifc of their religion, 
on pain of death; and, by a fingiilar piece of barbarity, the 
children of Proteftants were ordered to be taken from their 
parents, and committed to their neareft catholk relations 91 
or, in default of thofe, to fuch other good Catholics as> the 
judges fliatsrld appoint for their education. All the ^ D iSS6 
terrors of military execution, and, all' the afti- . - ! 

ficcs of pricftcraft^ were employed to make contterts ; ;and 
fuch as relapfed, were fentenced to the moft cruel punilh* 
mertis. A twentieth, part o^ tHe w|iok body was^iput to death 
in a> ihovt time, and a price wasTet on the heads of itbr reft^ 
who wet’c himted like^ wild upou 'thf ‘moiintainis^S 

kt. ^ 

S^. Id. ibid See Volttoc; 
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By thcfe fevcrities, in fpite of the guards that ^^ere placed 
on the frontiers, and every other tyrannical reftraint, France 
was deprived of near fix hundred thoufand of her moft va- 
luable inhabitants, who carried their wealth, their induftryj 
and theif flcill in ingenious manufaftures, into England, 
Holland, and Germany 5 where Lewis XIV. found, in his 
dwtt' fugitive, and once faithful fubjedls, not only formid- 
able rivals in commerce, but powerful enemies burning 
with revenge, and gallant foldiers ready to fet bounds to his 
ambition. ^ 

Blit while Lewis thus perfecuted the French Proteftants, 
contrary to all the principles of humanity and found policy, 
he was no dupe to the court of Rome. On the contrary, hd 
did every thing in his power to mortify Innocent XI. a man 
of virtue and abilities, who now filled the papal chair. He 
carried ecclefiaftical difputes with him as far as pofTible, with* 
ouf feparating the GalHcan church entirely from the apoftolic 
A. D (S adairs, the conteft was ftill warmer, 

and took Its rife from a fingular abufe. The am-* 
balPaclors of popifh princes at Rome extended v/hat they 
called their or the right of freedom and afyliim, 

to a great diftance from their houfes. T'his pernicious pri* 
vllegc'rimdered one half of Rome a certain refuge for all 
.-forts- of criminals; and, by another privilege, as whatevel" 
entered R6mc under the lanction of an anibalFadors name, 
paid no duty, the trade of t!ie city fulTercd, and the ftate was 
ilcfrdvuled of its revenue. In order to remedy 'thele abufes. 
Innocent prevailed on the emperor and the king of Spain to 
fofegb fucfi odious lights; and an application to the fame 
purpofc was made to the king of France v t-^ntreating him to 
concur' \vitli the other princes in promoting the tranqilillity ■ 
and good order of Rome*; Lewis, who w as already difTatisfied 
with rhe pbpe, haiightil'y replied, that He had n^ver mad<i thd “ 
condu^ of others an example to hirrifelf , but, on the coO* 
trary. Would make liimfdf an example to'others*^! lie ac* 

j j. SUitf, chap, xiii. 
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cordingljr fcnt his ambaflaJor to Rome, furrounded with 
guards ^nd another armed attendants ; and Innocent was abie 
to oppofc him only with excommunications. 

'J'his triumph over the fplritual father of Chriftendom 
was the laft infult on tlie dignity of fovereigns, . which 
I.ewis XIV. was futFered to commit with impunity. Ths 
rniperor had taken Buda from the Turks, after an obftinate 
fiege : he had defeated them with great flaughter at Mohatz : 
he had entirely fubdued the Hungarian malcontents : he had 
even got the crown of Hungary declared hereditary in the 
houfe of Auftria, and his fon Jofeph proclaimed king of that 
country^ Though ftill engaged in hoftilities with the Infi- 
dels, he had now leifurc to turn his eye towards France v 
nor could he do it with indifference. The fame vain-glori- 
ous ambition wliich had prompted I^ewls to tyrannize over 
the pope, and to perfecute his Proteftatit fubje£is, That, 
to ufe the language of his hiftorians, as there was one king 
there might be but one religion in the monarchy, and which 
juftly alarmed all Germany and the North, at length awaken- 
ed the refentment of Leopold. 

A le.iguc had been alrejuly concluded by the whole empire 
at Augfburg, in order t© reftrain the encroachments of 
France, and to vindicate the objects of the treaties of Weft- 
phalia, the Pyrenees, and Nimeguen. And an ambitious at- 
tempt of Lev/is XIV. to get the cardinal de Furftemberg, 
one of his own creatures, made defter of Cologne in op- 
pofition to the emperor, at once fhewed the neceflity of fuch 
an afibciation, and lighted anew the flames of war in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries. Spain and Holland had be- 
come principals in the league ; Denmark, Swedieti, 
Savo;y were afterward gained^ fothat theacceflion of Eng- 
land feemed only wanting to render the confederacy com- 
plete, and that was at laft acquired. — Bat, before I enter 
into particulars,, we muft .take a view of the unhappy reign 
of Jarnes II. and the great change in the Englilh conftitu- 
tJon with which it was terminated. 


LET 
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LETTER XVr. 

Great Britain Ireland, during the Reign of James II. 

^HARLES TI. by his popular charaftcr and temporifinq 
policy, had fo generally reconciled the Englifli nation 
ta Ills arbitrary adminidration, that the obnoxious religion, 
A. D 68 even the blind bigotry of his brother, may 

perhaps be confidered as fortunate circumftances 
for the Britifii conftitution. For had James IL been a Pro- 
teftantv-^he might quietly have eftablifhed defpotifm in Eng- 
land ; or had he, as he formerly promifed, made his religion 
a private affair between God and his own confclcncc, he 
might Hill have been able to fubdue the fmall remains of li- 
berty, and to eftablilh that abfolute government which he 
loved. But tlie judice of thefe refledfions will bed appear 
from the fadts by which they were fuggeded. 

The new king, who was fifty years of age when he af- 
cended the throne, be^'^an his reign with a very popular aft. 
He immediately aflcmbled the privy council, and declared. 
That although lie had been reprefented as a man of arbitrary 
principles, and though determined not to relinquifh the jull 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, he was refolved to 
maintain the edablidied government, .both in church and 
date, being fenfible that the laws of England were fuilicient 
to make him as great a monarch as he could wifli 7'hls 
declaration gave great fadsfaftion to the council, and was 
received with the warmed applaufc by the nation. As 
James had hitherto been confidered as a prince of unim* 
peached honour and fincerity, no one doubted but his inten* 
tions were conformable to his profeffions. We have now,'^ 
It was commonly faid, the word of a king ; and a word 
never yet broken * V\ It was reprefented as a greater fe-* 

curity 
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ciirity to the conftitution than any that laws could give. 
Addrefles poured in from all quarters, full not only of cx- 
preffions of duty, but of tlie moft fcrvile adulation ^ 

But this popularity was of fliort continuance. The na- 
tion was foon convinced, that the king either was hot fincere 
in his promife to prefcrve the coiiftitutlon inviolate, or en- 
tertained ideas of that cdnilitution very different from thofe 
of his people, and fuch as could yield no fecurity to their 
civil or religious liberties. He went openly, and w'ith all 
the enfigns of his dignity, to mafs, an illegal worfhip : he 
was even fo imprudent as to urge others to follow his exam- 
ple : he fent an agent to Rome, in order to make fubmiffibns 
to the pope ; and he levied taxes without tlie autliority of 
parliament 

James, however, foon found the necelTity of aflembling a 
parliament ; and, in corifequcnce of the influence which the 
crown had acquired in the boroughs, by the violation of the 
corporation- charters, a houfc of commons was procured as 
compliant as the moft arbitrary prince could have wilhed* 
If they had been otherwife difpofed, the king’s fpecch was 
more calculated to work on their fears than their affeftions, 
to inflame oppofition than to conciliate favour, and ftrongly 
indicated the violence of his principles. After repeating his 
promife to govern according to the laws, and to preferve the 
eftablifticd religion, he told the commons, that he pofitively 
expefted they would grant him, during his life, the fame re- 
venue which his brother had enjoyed. 1 might ufe many 
“ arguments,” faid he^ to enforce this demand / the bene- 

3. The addrefs from the quakers was, however, diltinguifhed by that 

piainnefs which has fo long charadierUed the VSTc art come,** faid 

tht7, << to teilify our forrow for the death of our good fi lend Charles, and 

our joy for tKy being made our governor. We are told thou art not of the 
“ perfuafion of the church of Hngland, any more than wc; wherefore, we 
** hope^ thud wilt grant us the fame liberty Which thou allowcft thyrc lf : 

which doing, we wifli thee all manner of happinefs.’* 

4. Burnet, book iv. Carte’s Life of Ormond^ vol ilu 

Vot.iv'.' ' E “fit 
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fit of tra Je^ the fapport of the navy, the neceffities of the 
crown, and the well-being of the government itfelf, which 
I muft not fu/Fer to be precarious: but, I am confident 
that your own confidcration, and your fenfc of what is 
‘f Juft and reafbnable, will fuggeft to you whatever might on 
this occafion be enlarged upon. There is Indeed one po- 
pular argument,*^ added he, which may be urged 
againft compliance with my demands. Men may think, 
that by feedhig me from time to time with fuch fupplies 
** as they think convenient, they will better fecure frequent 
** meetings of parliament: but as this is the firft time I 
fpeak to you from the throne, I will anfwer this argu- 
** ment once for all. I muft plainly tell you. That fuch 
‘‘ an expedient would be very improper to employ with 
ME ; and that the beft way to engage me to meet you 
eften, is always to ttfe me 

In return to this imperious fpeech, which a fpirited par- 
liament would have received with indignation, both houfes 
prefented an addrefs of thanks, without fo much as a de- 
bate *, and the commons unanimoufly voted, That the re- 
venue enjoyed by the late king, at the time of his death, 
fliall be fettled on his prefent majefty, during life.*^ 
Nor did the generofity of the commons ftop here. The 
king having demanded a farther fupply for removing the 
anticipations on the revenue, and other temporary purpofes, 
they revived certain duties on wines and vinegar, which 
had“ been grarted to the late king j but which, having 
expired during the bad humours of his latter parliaments, 
had not been renewed. To thefe wxre added fome impo- 
fitions on tobacco and fugar; all which, under the rigid 
ccconomy of James, rendered the crown, in time of peace, 
independent of the parliament®. 

'riic Scottifh parliament went yet farther than that of 
England. Both lords and commons declared their abhoreiicc 

o 

5. yeurnaliy M«iyf I^, l68^* H. 1685* 
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of all principles and poGtions derogatory to the king’s facred^ 
fupreme^ fovereign^ abfolute authority ; of which none, they 
fald, whether Gnglc perfons or colleftive bodies, can par- 
ticipate but in dependence on him and by commiinoii from 
him. They offered, in the name of the nation, to fupport 
with their lives and fortunes their prefent fovercign and his 
lawful heirs, in the pofleGion of the crown and its preroga- 
tives, againll all mortal men : and they annexed the whole 
excife, both of inland and foreign commodities^ for ever to 
the crpwn 

This profufe liberality of the parliaments of the two king- 
doms, and the general, and even abjedt fubmiGion of the 
two nations, gave the king reafon to believe that his throne 
was as Grmly eftablifiicd as that of any European monarch. 
But, while every thing remained in tranquillity at home, a 
llorm was gathering abroad to diflurb his repofc ; and which, 
altliough diflipated without much trouble, may be confidercd 
as a prelude to that great revolution which Gnally deprived 
him of his crown, and condemned lumfclf and his poftcrity 
to a dependent and fugitive life among foreigners. 

The prince of Orange, ever Gnce the propofeJ exclufion 
of his fathcr-in-la^, had raifed his hopes to the Englifli 
throne. He had entered deeply into intrigues with the mi- 
nifters of Charles 11. he had encouraged the parli imcntary 
leaders in their violent oppofition ; and, unaccountable as it 
may feem, it appears that he fecretly abetted the ambitious 
views of the duke of Monmouth, though they both aimed 
at the fame pbjedt It is at leaft certain that he received 
the duke with great kindnefs, and treated him with the 
higheft marks of tefpe<SI, after he had been pardoned by a 
fond and indulgent father^ for his unnatural fliare in the 
Ryc-houfe plot, but ordered to leave the kingdom on a new 
fymptom of difafiedlion ; that on the accelTion of James 11. 

7 . Bttrnet, bookiv. Hume, vol,. via. 

8. See king James’s Mtm, in Maepherfon’s Original Papeny vol. i. and 
Cbunt D’Avattx’i NtgoeialiMs, tom. i. ii.iii. iv. 
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and when the prince of Orange was profefling the ftrongeft 
attachment to his father-in-law, Monmouth, Argyle, and 
other Englifh and Scottifh fugitives in Holland, were fuf- 
fered, under his fecrct proteefton, to provide themfelves pri- 
vately with necefliiries, and to form the plan of an invafion, 
in hopes of roufing to arms the diflatisfied part of the two 
kingdoms 

Argyle, who was firft ready, failed for Scotland with 
three veflcls, carrying arms and ammunition; and, foon 
after his arrival in the Highlands, he found himfelf at the 
head of two thoufaiul men. But the king’s authority was 
too firmly eft.abliflied in ScotfancI to be lhaken by fuch a 
force. Earlys m fenfible of this, Argyle was afraid to 
venture into the low country; where, if he had been able 
to keep the field, he might have met with fupport from 
the Covenanters. At any rate, he ought to have hazarded 
the attempt, before the ardour of his adherents had leifure to 
cool, or his wcll-^vilhcrs time to difeern his danger, inftead 
of waiting for an accefllon of ftrength among his moun- 
tains. But his fituatibn, it rnult be owned, was at all 
times difcouragiiig. Governmenty apprifed of his intended 
invafion, had ordered all the confidcrable gentry of hig 
clan to be thrown into prifon. I'lie w^hole ihifitia of the 
kingdom, to the number of tvTTnty-two then fund men, 
were foon under arms; and a third part of them, with 
all the regular forces, were now on thehr march to op- 
pofe him. The marquis of Athol prefled hini on one fide; 
lord Charles Murray on the other; the duke of Gordon hung 
upon his rear ; the earl of Dumbarton met him in front. 
His arms and ammunition were feized, his ptovHiOns cut off. 
In this defperate extremity^ he endeavoured to force his way 
into the difiilFefted part of the weflcrn countries. He ac- 
cordingly crofled the river Levan,- and afterward the Clyde 
but no perfon flicwed either courage or ii^glination to join 


him. 


4). lit ibid. 
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him. His followers, who had fufFered all the hardfhips of 
famine and fatigue, gradually deferted ; and he liimfelf be- 
ing made prifoner, was carried to Edinburgh, and imme- 
diately executed on a former iniquitous fentence Two 
Englifli gentlemen excepted, his adherents, by difperfin|f 
themfelvcs, efcaped punifliment. 

Meanwile the duke of Monmouth, according to agrement, 
had landed in the Weft of England ; and fo great was his 
popularity, that although accompanied only by about four- 
fcore perfons, the number of his adherents foon increafed to 
five thoufand. At the head of thefe, who were chiefly of 
the lower clafs, he entered Taunton; M’^here he was re- 
ceived w'ith fuch e?:traordinary expreflions of joy, that he 
iflued a declaration aflerting the legitimacy of his birth, and 
afliimed the title of king. From Taunton he marched to 
Bridgewater, where he was received with equal afFeeftion, 
and proclaimed king by the magiftrates, with all the forma- 
lities of their office. His followers hourly increafed ; qin 4 
he W'^as obliged every day, for want of arms, to difmifs great 
numbers w^ho crowded to his ftandarcl. He only, perhaps, 
needed condu^i and abilities to have overturned his uncle^s 
throne. Confeious of his w^ant of thefe, as well as of re- 
fpurccs, the nobility and gentry kept at a diftance. He had 
no man of talents or courage, to advife with in the clofet, 
or to aflift him in the field. Lord Qray, his general of 
horfe, arid whom he had the weaknefs to continue in com- 
mand, was to his own knowlctlge a coward ; and he himfelf, 
though perfoually brave, allowed the expedlation of the 
people to languifli, without attenjpting any bold cntcr- 
prife 

Notwithftanding this Imprudent caution, and tlie news of 
Argyle’s mifearriage, Monmouth’s followers continued to ad- 
here to him, after all his hopes of fuccefs had failed, and 
when he had even thoughts of providing for his own fafety 


fo. Barnet. Wodrow. liumc. It. Buract. Kcnnct. Ralph. 
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by flight. Roufed to a<fli*on by fuch warm attachment, and 
encouraged by the profpefl: of feizing an unexpefted advan- 
, tage, he attacked the king’s forces, under the carl 

Ju-y 5. 

of Feverf^iam, at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater; 
and had it not been for his own mifeonduft, and the cow- 
ardice of lord Gray, he might have gained a dccifive viftory. 
Though Gray aiid the cavalry fled in the beginning of the 
a'fiion, the undifciplincd infantry gallantly maintained the 
combat for three hours ; and the duke himfelf, befide his 
errors in generallhip, quitted the field too early for an ad- 
venturer contending for a crown About fourteen hun- 
dred of the rebels were killed in the battle and purfuit, an4 
nearly an equal number made prifoners. 

Monmouth himfelf, with a Angle attendant, efcaped to a 
confiderablc diflance from the feene of aftion j but his horfe: 
at length failing him, he was reduced to the neceflity of tra- 
velling on foot, and changed cloaths with a peafant, in order 
to conceal himfelf from his purfuers. In that humble dif- 
guife, he was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, covered 
with weeds. Pic had in his pocket foms green peas, which 
had been his only food for feveral days ; and his fpirits being 
exhaufled with hunger and fatigue, he burft into tears, and 
behaved otherwife in a manner unworthy of his charadler. 
Even on his arrival in London, allured by the fond hope of 
life, he was induced to make the meanell fubpiiflions, in 
order to procure a pardon ; though he might have been 
fcnfible, from ihe greatnefs of his own offences, and the 
king’s unfeeling difpofition, that he could expefl; no mercy. 
Afar that hope failed him, he behaved with becoming dig- 
^jiityi and difeovered great firmnefs and compofure at his 
execution, though accompanied with many horrid circum- 
ttances 

Had 


12. ElI^nc^, book iv. 13. Id. ibid. Sec alfo James H. 1685, 

14, Tr-ijclicd with pity, or unmanned by terror, at the noble prefence of 
Moi.mouth, I’.nd the 1 art he was to rerfoiui, the executioner Aruck him three 

times. 
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Had James ufed liis viclopy with moderation, this fortu- 
nate fuppreffion of a rebellion in the beginning of his reign 
would have tended much to ftrengthen his authority ; but 
the cruelty with which it was profecuted, and the delufwe 
profpefts which it opened for his zeal to popery and un- 
limited power, proved the chief caufe of his ruin. Such ar- 
bitrary principles had the court infufed into its i’crvants, that 
the earl of Feverfliam, immediately after the battle of Sedge- 
moor, and while the foldiers were yet fatigued with flaiTghtcr, 
ordered above twenty of the infurgents to be hanged, with- 
out any form of trial. But this inftance of illegal Icvcrity 
was forgotten in the fuperior inhumanity of colonel Kivk, 
wliofe military executions were attended with circumltances 
of wanton cruelty and barbarity. On his firit entry into 
Bridgewater, he not only hanged nineteen prifoners without 
the lead inquiry into the nature of their guilt, but ordered a 
certain number to be executed while he and his company 
fhould drink the king’s health; and obferving their hot to 
quiver, in the agonies of death, he commanded the drinns to 
beat and thv! trumpets to found, hiying he would give them 
mufic to their dancing ! 


times, without effeft; and then threw afiJc the axe, dcchrin|j;' that he wa:> un- 
able to finilh the bloody office. The fhcTiirol)iijrcd liim to renew the attempt, 
and the dukc*s head was at laft fevered from his body. 

15. Burnet. Kcnnct. Ralph. — One ftory, commonly told of Kiik, is 
memorable in the hillory of human treachery and barbarity. A ])cautiful 
young maiden, bathed in tears, threw hcrfclf at liis feet, and pleaded for the 
life of her brother. Tlie brutal tyrant, inilamcd with defirc, but ruit foftciicd 
into pity, promlfcd to grant her rci^ucll, provided (he would yield to his 
wiflies. She relmSfantly complied with the cruel retiueil, without rcfledlng 
that the wretch who could make it was/un worthy of credit or confi<lcncc. 
But (he had foon reafon to know it. After pafino the night Avith him, tlic 
wanton and perfidious favage (liewcdhcr in the moriiiivg, from the bod- room 
window, that beloved brother, for wlioin (he had /acrijiced her ijinotence, 
banging on a gibbet, whith he had fecretly nrden d to be creeled for th ' pur- 
pofe! Rage, indignation, and dcfpuir took at once poficllion of her foul, and 
dc'prived her forever of her fcniVs. 
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Even the inhumanities of Rirk were exceeded by the 
violence of lord chief juftice JefFerys i who (hewed the 
aftonifhed nation, that the rigours of law may equal, if not 
exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. A fpecial commiC. 
fion being iflued to this man, whofe difpofition was brutal 
and arbitrary, and who had already given feveral fpecimens 
of his charafter, he fet out, accompanied by four other 
judges, with a favage joy, as to a full harveft of death. He 
opened his commiflioii firft at Wirichefter, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Dorcefler, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, carrying 
every where along with him terror and confternation. The 
juries, ftruck with his menaces, gave their verdi£l with 
hurry and precipitation ; fo that many innocent perfons are 
ftippofed to have fufTered. About five hundred prifoners 
were tried and condemned, in all: of tbefe two hundred 
and fifty were executed : the reft were tranfported, con^ 
demneri to cruel whippings, or permitted, as is faid, to pur- 
chafe their pardon of the tyrannical and proftitiited chief- 
juftice*®. 

As if defirous to take upon himfelf the odium of thefe 
fevere executions, the king rewarded the inhumanity of Jef- 
ferys with a peerage and the office of chancellor; and he 
took cafe, on the meeting of parliament, more fully to open 
^ the eyes of the nation, and to realize all thofe appre- 
^ henfions v/hich had excited the violence of the Ex- 
clufionifts. He plainly told the two houfes, That the mi- 
litia, in which the nation trufted, having been found, during 
the late rebellion, altogether infufficient for the fafety of go- 
vernment, he had incrcafed the regular forces to double 
their former number ; and he demanded a frclh fupply for 
the fuppbrt of this additional force, lie alfo took notice, . 
That he had difpenfcd with the Teft Aift, in favour of feme 

1 6, . Ibid. What rendered thefe feverities Icfs excufablc, was, That ihoft of 
the prifoners were perfons of low condition, who could never have difturbed 
the tranquil’ ity of Coverumcat. Burnet, book iv, ■ 

’ ‘ Roman 
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Roman catholic officers ; and, in order to cut fliort all op- 
pofition, he declared, That having employed them to advan- 
tage in the time of need and danger, he was determined nei- 
ther to expofe them afterward to difgrace, nor himfelf to the 
want of their fervice 

Had James ufed his difpenfing power without declaring 
it, no oppofition would probably have been made to this dan- 
gerous exercife of prerogative by the prefent obfequious par- 
liament. But to invaile at once the civil conftitulion, to 
threaten the eftabliflicd religion, to maintain a {landing army, 
and to require the concurrence of the two lioufcs to all thefe 
rneafurcs, exceeded the bounds of their patience. The com- 
mons took into confideratlon his majefty’s fpeecli: they pro- 
ceeded to examine the difpenfing power of the crown j and 
they voted an addrefs to the king againd it. The lords ap- 
pointed a day for taking the fpecch into confideration j and 
James, afraid that they alfo would make an application 
iagainll his difpenfing power, immediately proceeded to a 
prorogation : fo imperious w’as his temper, fo lofty the idea 
which lie had entertained of his own authority, and fo vio- 
lent the meafures fuggefted by his own bigotry and that of 
his priefts ! By four more prorogations, he continued the 
parliament during a year and a half ; but having in vain 
tried, by feparatc applications, to break the firmnefs of the 
leading members, he at lad diOblved that afiembly; and as 
it was evidently impodibie for him to find among his Protef- 
tant fubje£ls a fet of men more devoted to royal authority, 
it was univerfally concluded, that he intended thenceforth to 
govern wholly without a parliament. 

The king’s difappointment in England did not divert him 
from purfuing the fime defign in Scotland : and the implicit 
fubmiffion exhibited by the Scottifli parliament at its fird 
meeting flattered him with the mod pleafing hopes of fuc- 
cefs. But experience foon convinced him, that thofe men 

17- "jnnrnais, Nov, p, x 8 . Hume, vol. viii, 

who 
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who had refigned their political freedom with fo much 
feeming indifTerence, were not to be prefuaded to endanger 
the Proteftant faith. Though he demanded, in the mod 
foothing expreflions, fomc indulgence for the Roman catho- 
lics, and fupported this requeft with propofals of advantage 
to the Scottifli nation, the parliament fiicwed no inclination 
A D 6S6 T^cpeal any of the Penal Laws. It was there- 
fore prorogued by the commiffioner, and foon 
after dilTobed by the king 

Refolute, however, in his purpofc, this mlfguldcd mo- 
parch, in contempt of the general voice of the legiflative 
body of the two kingdoms, determined to fupport his pro- 
rogative of difpenfing vrith the penal flatutcs againft fecr 
taries, by the authority of Wellminfter-hall. With that 
view, four judges were dilpiaced, and men of more com- 
pliant tempers fubdituted in their room. A cafe in point 
was produced ; and fir Eilward Herbert, lord chief-juftice 
of the Klng^s Bench, upon the ilfuc declared. That there was 
nothing whatever with which the Khig^ Jhprctnc La^^iglvcr^ 
might not difpenje. This dccifion was confirmed by eleven 
out of the twelve judges. But the arguments of lawyers, 
founded upon ancient precedents, had no inllucnce upon the 
fentiments of the nation. Men in general could not dif- 
tinguifli between a clirpcnfing and a repealing pow'cr In the 
crov/n ; and they juliiy deemed it unrcafonable, that lefs 
authority fhould be ncceffary to repeal tlian to ena£l any 
ftatiite. If one penal lav/ was difpenfed with, any other 
might undergo ^he feme fate ; and by what principle could 
even the laws that define prepery^, be afterw^ard fecured from 
violation 1 — The Tell Aci iiac] ever been confulered as the 
great barrier of the national religion under a Popifli fuccef- 
for. As fuch it had been infilled on by the parliament, as 
fuch granted by the late king ; and as fuch, during the de- 
bates concerning the Exclufioii Bill, it had been recommend- 


ed 
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jcd by the lord chancellor. By what magic then, it was afk- 
ed, by what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, and rcn-? 
dercd of no validity ? 

Fortified, however, with the opinion of the judges iti fi- 
your of his difpenfing power, James thought hinilelf now 
authorifed to countenance more openly his religious friends. 
The earl of Powis, with the lords Arundel, Bellafis, and 
Dover, all zealous Catholics, and who had long managed in 
private the affairs of the nation, in conjunction with Sander- 
Jand, were publicly received at the .council-board. Bellafis, 
foon after, was placed at the head of the tiealury, and Arun- 
del fucceeded Halifax in the office of privy-rfeal. The king’s 
apoftolical entlmfiafm, in a word, which feemed to have di- 
yefted him of common prudence, made him fo defirous of 
making profelytes, that all men plainly faw the only way to 
acquire his favour and confidence was to embrace the catho- 
lic faith. Sunderland affiedted fuch a ck.ingr^ ; and, in Scot- 
land, the earls of Murray, Perth, and Mc'ljid, were brought 
over to the religion of the court 

Thefe were bold advances; but It was yet only In Ire- 
land, where the majority of the people were a!i .Midy attached 
to the Romilh communion, that the king thon.^ht himfcif at 
liberty wholly to pull off the mafk, and proceed to the full 
extent of his zeal and violence. Immediately aOer the ac- 
ceffion of James, the duke of Ormond had been recalled from 
the government of that kingdom ; and, on the fiippreflioii 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders were font to the iordV 
juftices, under colour of pteventing a like infurreftion, to 
recall the arms of the Ivifli militia, who were all Protedants, 
and to depofit them in different magazines. Noi did the 
vigilance of government Hop here. Talbot, a violent papift, 
having been created carl of Tyrconnel, and appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the king’s forces in Ireland, difmilicd near 
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three hundred Proteftant officers, and a great number of 
private pien, under pretence of new modelling the army. 
The earl of Clarendon went ever as lord-lieutenant ; but as 
he had refufed to oblige the king, by changing his religion, 
he fbon found that he poflefled no credit or authority. He 
was even a kind of prifoner in the hands of the general ; 
^ind as he gave all the oppofition in his power to the violent 
meafures of the Catholics, he was foon recalled, and Tyr- 
connel fubllituted in his place The unhappy Proteftan^ 
now faw all the civil authority, as well as the military force, 
transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies, and 
dreaded a renewal of the recent ipaflacres. Great numbers, 
filled with fuch apprehenfions, left their habitations, and 
came over tq England ; \yhere the horror againft popery was 
already roufed to the liigheft pitch, by the frightful tales of 
the French refugees, who, in confequence of the revoca- 
tion of the Edi£l: of Nantz, had fled from the perfecutions 
of Lewis XIV. 

All the more moderate Catholics were fenfible that thefe 
extravagant meafures would min the caufe they were meant 
to jferve. But the king was fo entirely governed by the 
violeht coimfcls of his queen, an Italian «>nd popifli princefs;, 
and by th^fe of father Petre his confeflbr, that the boldnefs 
of any meafure feems to have been with him a fufficient rea- 
ibn fpr adopting it. He now not only re-eftabliflicd the 
Court of High-commiffion, which had been aboliflied, as 
we have feen, by aft of parliament, in the reign of his father 
^ ^ Charles I. b^ut iflbed a Declaration of general 
Indulgence, or liberty of confcience, by his fo- 
" vereign authority, and abfolute power,” to his fubjefts of 
all religions"^. Such an indulgence, though illegal, might 
have been confidcred as liberal, if the king^s private purpofe, 
the more ready introduftion of popery, had not been gene- 
rally known. Yet fo great was the fatisfaftlon arifing from 

22. Clarendon’s Letters. Kcnnct^ yol. iij. 23. Burnet, book iv, 
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prefent eafe, and fo violent the animoGty of the Proteftant 
fe£laries againft the eftablifhed church, that they every where 
received the royal proclamation with exprelTions of joy and 
exultation 

If the diflenters were ever deceived in regard to James’s 
views, he took care foon to open their eyes, and to difplay 
his bigotry and imprudence to all Europe. He publicly dif- 
patched the earl of Caftlemain ainbaffador extraordinary to 
Rome, in order to exprefs his obeifance to the pope, and to 
reconcile his kingdoms, in form, to the Holy See ; and al- 
though Innocent XL very juftly concluded, that a feheme 
conduiled with fo much indiferetion could not poflibly be 
fuccefsful, he fent a nuncio to England, in return for the 
embafly. All communication with the pope had been made 
treafon by a£l of parliament : but fo little regard did James 
pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public audience 
at Windfor ; and the duke of Somerfet being then in waiting, 
as one of the lords of the bed* chamber, was deprived of all 
his employments, becaufe he refufed to affift at the illegal 
ceremony*^. The nuncio afterward refided openly in Lon- 
don. Four catholic bifliops were publicly confecrated at 
the king’s chapel, and fent out under the title of vicars 
apofloUcal to exercife the cpifcopal function in their refpeftive 
diocefes. The Jefuits were permitted to erccl a chapel and 
form a college in the Savoy ; the Rccollefls built a chapel 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields j the Carmelites formed a feminary 
in the city ; fourteen monks were even fettled at St. James’s ; 
In different parts of the country, places of public worfliip 
were erefted by the papifts : and the religious of the Romifb 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their rcfpcclivc 
orders 

Nothing now remained for James, who had already trjmf- 
ferred almoft every great office, civil and military, in the 

14* Id. ibid. 2^. Kcnnct. Ralph Hume. 
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three kingdoms, from the Proteftaitts, to their fpiritual ene- 
mies, but to throw open the doors of the church and univer- 
fities to the Catholics ; and this attempt was foon made, 
^hc king fent a letter to the vice-chancelior of Cambridge^ 
fcomrrlanding the univerfity to admit one Francis, a monk of 
the order of St. Benedict, to the degree of mafter of arts, 
without exafliing the ufual oaths. The univerfity refufed ; 
and the king, after fufpending the vice-chancellor, defifted 
from any farther attack upon that feminary*^. But the 
compliant temper of the univerfity of Oxford, which had^ 
in a formal decree, made profeflion of pafftve obedience^ gave 
James hopes of better fuccefs there, though he carried ftill 
higher his pretenfiofis. 

The prefidentfliip of Magdaleri college, one of the tichefi: 
foundations in Europe, having become vacant, a day was 
appointed for a new eleftionj and one Farmer, a recent 
convert to popery, was recommended by a royal mandate, 
accompanied with a dlfpenfation from the ufual oaths. The 
fellows of the college entreated the king to recall his man- 
date, or recommend fomc perfon of a lefs exceptional cha- 
rafter than Farmer; but the day of eleftion arriving before 
they received any anfwer, they chofe as their prefident Dr. 
Hough, a man of learning, virtue, and fpirit, who braved 
the threatening danger. 

A citation was iflued for the members of the college to 
uppear before the Court of High Commiffion, in order to 
anfwer for their difobedience. The matter came to a regu- 
lar hearing ; and fueh articles c^F folly and vice were proved 
againft Farmer, as juftified the fellows in rejefling him, with- 
out having recourfe to the legal difqualifications under which 
he laboured. The commiflioners, however, proceeded to the 
derivation of Dr. Hough, and a new mandate was iflued in 
favour of Parker, lately created bifliop of Oxford ; a man of 
dilTolutc morals, but who, like Farmer, had atoned for all 
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' his vices by his willlngnefs to embrace the Romifli reli- 
gion. The college replied, that no new cleftioa could be 
made till the former fliould be legally annulled. A new 
ccclefiaftical commiflion was iiTued for that purpofe ; and the 
commiffioners, attended by three troops of horfc, repaired 
to Oxford ; expelled the refradory prefident and all the fel^ 
lows, except two, who had uniformly adhered to the king’s 
mandate, and inftalled Parker in the prefulentflilp of Mag- 
dalen college 

Of all the afts of violence committed during the tyranni- 
cal reign of James II. this may perhaps be coiifidercd as the 
moll illegal and arbitrary. It accordingly occafioncd uni- 
vcrfal difeontent, and gave a general alarm to the clergy. 
The church, the chief pillar of the throne, and which, dur- 
ing the two lad reigns, had fupported it with fuch uniliakcn 
firmiiefs ; the church, which had carried the prerogative fo 
high, and which, if protedled In her rights, would have car- 
ried it ftill higher ; the church, now feeing thofc rights in- 
vaded, and her very fountains in danger of being poifoned, 
took refuge in the generous principles of liberty, and re- 
folved to preferve that coiillituticn which her complacency 
had almoft ruined. 

The king, hoW'Cvcr, was determined to adhere to his ar- 
bitrary meafurcs 5 and as a balance to this reverend body, 
W'hofe oppoCtion he had wantonly roufed, he ciuleavoured to 
gain the Proteftant diflenters, and to form an unnatural coa- 
lition between them and the Roman Catholics. With that 
view, he took cccaCon frequently to extol the benefits of 
toleration, and to exclaim againft the feveritics of the church 
of England. He commanded an inquiry to be made into 
all the oppreflivc profecutions whieh the diflenters had fuf- 
fered, as a prelude to yielding tliem fecurity or redrefsj and 
by means of that afeendency which the crown had acquir- 

3 . Burnet, book iv. M5 Account by Dr. Smith, ap. MacphtTi’on, Hlji. 
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cd over tlic corporations, he every where thruft them into 
tlie magiftracy, under various pretences, in hopes of being 
able to procure a' parliament that would give its faniSlion to 
the repeal of the Teft A<3: and the penal laws againft non- 
conformity He afFeflcd to place them on the fame foot- 
ing with the Catholics ; and, in order to widen the breach 
between them and the church, whofe favour he defpaired of 
A D 688 recovering, but whofe loyalty he never fufpefted, 
he iflued anew his Declaration of Indulgence, 
and ordered it to be read in the pulpit by all the eftablifhed 
clergy 

This order was confidered, by the w’-hole ecclefiaftical 
body, as an infult on the hierarchy, and an infidious at- 
tempt to drag them to difgrace; for as the penal laws 
againfl: non-conformifts had, in a great meafure, been pro- 
cured by the church, the clergy were fenfible, that any 
countenance which they might give to the difpenfing povi’^er 
would be regarded as a deferting of their fundamental prin- 
ciples. They determined, therefore, almoft univerfally, ra- 
ther to hazard the vengeance of the crown, by difobedience, 
than to fulfil a command they could not approve, and ex- 
pofe themfelves, at the fame time, to the certain hatred 
and contempt of the people. 

Conformable to this refolutlon, and with a view to en- 
courage every one to perfevere in it, fix bifhops, namely, 
Lloyd of St- Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chichefler, White of Peterborough, and Tre- 
lawney of Brillol, met privately with Bancroft, archbifiiop 
of Canterbury, in his palace at Lambeth, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king ; bcfeeching him not to infill 
upon their reading the declaration of indulgence^ aS' beitig 
founded on a prerogative repeatedly declared illegal by par- 
liament Enraged at this unei^fled oppofitioii to his-fa- 

2(). Burcet, boo!c iv. 30, Id, ibid. See alfo Kennet. Ralph. Bchard. 
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vourite meafure, James not only refufed their requeft, but 
ordered tliem to T>e committed to the I'ower, on their rc- 
fufing to give bail for their appearance before the court of 
King’s Bench^ to anfwer for what was denominated an high 
mif demeanor, and afterward profecuted as a libel. 

James was not irifcnfible of the danger of purfuing this 
tyrannical profecution^ though his pride would not allow 
him to deiift. But the circumftances attending the commU- 
ment of the bilhops ought flill farther to have opened his 
eyes, and made him perceive the dreadful precipice upoti 
which he was rufliing. Tliough they were carried by water 
to the Tower, multitudes of anxious fpcflators crowded the 
banks of the river, and at once implored the blcfiing of thofe 
venerable prelates, and offered their petitions to Heaven for 
the fafety ot the perfecuted guardians of their religion. Even 
the foldiers, felzed with the contagion of the fame fpirit, are 
faid to have flung themfclves on their kTiees, a u! craved the 
benediftion of the holy prifoners, whom they \v\:re appoint- 
ed to guard 

A like feene was exhibited, whc.n the blflmps Were con- 
du£bed to trial* Perfoiis of all eondi^on; were adbdled with 
the awful crifis to which aiFairs were reduced, and confidcr- 
cd the decifion of the cuufe dcpentling, as of the lafl import- 
ance to both king and pt oplc. Twenr; -.nine temporal peers 
attended the pfifoners to Weftminfter ball ; and fuch crowd^5 
of gentry joined in tiie proceflion, tb.it Iti tic room was left 
for the populace to enter- The trial, which laiLed near ten 
hours, was managed W'lth abdity by the counfel on both 
fides, and liften^'d to with tire rm>ft eager atrention. Though 
the judges held their feats .only duric.g pleafure, two of them 
had the courage to dcelan: ngainft a dlfpen-Mg power in the 
crown, as inconailent wxrft all law t and. if the dilpcnffiig 
power was not legal, it foHowed of courle, that the Kfliop; 
could not be criminal In rcfiiGng obedience to an illegal 

3*. Barnetr ' Kalph: ilutne. 
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command. The jury at length withdrew ; and when they 
brought in their vcrc!i£l, “ Not Guilty,” the populace, who 
filled AVeftminfler hall and all Palace-yard, fliouted thrice 
with fuch vehemence, that the found reached the city 
The loudefl: acclamations were immediately echoed from 
ftreet to ftreet, bonfires were lighted, and every other demon- 
ftration given of public joy Nor were the rejoicings on 
account of this legal viftory confined to the capital: they 
rapidly fpread over the whole kingdom, and found their way 
even into die camp ; where the triumph of the church 
was announced to the king iii the fliouts of his mercenary 
army 

If James had made ufe of that naturally found, though 
narrow underftanding, with which he was endowed, he 
would now have perceived, that die time was come for him 
to retradl, uiilefs he meant ferioufly to facrifice his crown to 
his religious prejudices. But fo blinded was he by bigotry, 
and fo obflinate in his arbitrary meafurcs, that although he 
knew they were execrated by all orders of men in the ftatc> 
a handful of Roman Catholics excepted ; yet was he, by a 

33. Price to Beaufort, June 30, rS8S, MS. ap. Maepherfon, ffi/ 7 , JSrii, 
voi* i. 34. Burnet, book iv. 35. Id. ibid. 

36. In order to convince the people, that he was determined to fupport hiis 
authority by force of arms, if iieceJLtry, and to over-awe them by a difplay of 
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that communion. But the few converts that the priefts made, were treated 
with fuch contempt and ignominy by their companions, as deterred others 
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Angular infatuation, incapable of fo much as remitting his 
violence in the purfuit of them ! — He immediately difplaced 
the two judges, who had given their opinion in favour of the 
bifliops, and fupplied their feats with men of more accommo- 
dating principles. lie iffiied orders to the ecclefiaftical com- 
miflioners to profeciite all the clergy who liad not read his 
Declaration of Indulgence ; that is, the whole body of the 
church of England, unlefs about two hundred; and even 
thefc obeyed his command but imperfeclly. He fent a man- 
date to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded on Mag- 
dalen College after expelling the former, to clc£t for prefi- 
dent, in the room of Parker, lately deceafed, one Gifford, a 
do£Ior of the Sorbonne ; aiid lie is fliid to have nominated 
the fame perfoii to the fee of Oxford ! 

Such violent and repeated infringements of the conftitu- 
tion could not fail to alarm the whole nation. The molt 
moderate-minded men could aferibe the king’s mcafures to 
nothing lefs than a fettled fyffem to introduce Ills own re- 
ligion and an unlimited power in the crown ; and the only 
confolation to all men v/as the advanced age of tlic king, 
and the profpeft of a proteftant fucceffor, w]»o would re- 
place every thing on ancient foundations. This confidera- 
tion, together with the great naval and military force of 
James, kept the more ardent fpirits from having immediate 
recourfe to arms ; and the prince of Orange, who ftill main- 
tained a fecrct corrcfpondence with the Engjitii malcontent?, 
and was ready on any emergency to obey^the call of the na- 
tion, feemed to have laid a fide ail thoughts of an open rup- 
ture, and to wait patiently for an event that coulJ'‘not be 
very dillant, — the death of the king. 

But thefe hopes, both at home and abroad, wqre fuddenly 
blafted, by the unexpected birth of a prince of Wales. From 
a fon, educated by fuch a father, nothing could be expecled 
but a (continuance ^of the fame unr.Gi:iutationaI mci-.furcs. 

^7. Eurnet . Ralf.;;. 
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People of all ranks took the alarm, as if a regular plan had! 
been formed for entailing popery and arbitrary p6wer ort 
them and their defcendants to the lateft pofterity. Calumny 
went even fo far, though the queen's delivery was as public as 
the laws of decency would permit, as to afcribc to the king' 
the dedgn of xmpofing upon the nation a fuppofititious child, 
who might fupport, after the death of James, the catholic 
religion in his dominions. And the prince of Orange did 
not fail to propagate the improbable tale ; whicli, in the 
prefent ftate of men’s minds, was greedily received by the 
populace both in England and Holland. 

Under thefe apprehenfions, many of the Englifli nobility 
and gentry, and* fome of the principal clergy, invited the: 
prince to come over and afiift them with his arms, in the 
recovery of their conftitutional rights. In this invitation 
men of all parties, civil and eCcledadical,* concurred. The 
Whigs, conformable to thofe patriotic principles which had 
led them to* urge with fo much violence the Exclulioii Bill, 
were zealous to expel from the throne a prince, whofe coii- 
duQ had fully juftified all that their fears had predifted of 
his fucceffion : the Tories, enraged at the preference fhewn 
to the Catholics, and the church inflamed by recent iiijuries> 
refolved to pull down the iilol that their own hands had 
made, and which they had blindly worfliipped.^ Their eyes 
being now opened, they law the nceeflity of reftoring and 
fecuring the conftitution. And the proteftant nonconfor- 
mifls, whom the king had gained by his indulgence, judged 
it more prudent to look forward for a general toleration, to 
be eftablilhed by law, than to rely any longer on the infidious 
carefles of their theological adverfaties.— Thus, my dear 
Philip, by a wonderful coalition, was faftion for a time' 
filcnced ; all parties facrificing, on this occafion, their former 
animofities, to the apprehenlion of a comnion danger, or to 
the fenfe of a common iutereft The Revolution, even* 

38. For a more full acrovnt of tkis co^ition, fiie Bolihgbroke’t 
•,#« Fartisiy I-ct. vii. aiid Hume, vcl. viii. 
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in its beginning, was a national work ; and patriotifm, uxi- 
<1er the guidance of political wifdom^ fuggefted the glorious 
plan. 

Not fatisfied with a formal invitation, feveral EngliOi 
blemen and gentlemen went over to Holland, and in perfoii 
encouraged the prince of Orange to attempt their deliver- 
ance from popery and arbitrary power. The rcqueft was too 
flattering to be flighted. William, from the moment of his 
marriage with the lady Mary, had always kept his eye on the 
crown of England ; though he had a complicated fcheme of 
policy to condutSl, and many interfering interefts to recon- 
cile on the continent. Happily all thefe interefts confpired 
to promote his propofed enterprife. The league of Augf- 
burg, formed to break the power of France, could not ac- 
complifli its objc£l without the accelHon of England. The 
houfe of Auftria, therefore, in both its branches, and even 
Innocent XI. who then filled the papal chair, preferring their 
political views to their zeal for the catholic faith, counte- 
nanced the projefled expulfion of James who had refufed 
to take part in the league, as the only means of humbling 
Lewis XIV. their common enemy. All the German princes 
were in the fame intereft ; and the prince of Orange held 
conferences, not only with Caftanaga, governor of the 
Spanilh Netherlands, but with the cle£lors of Braiidcnburgh 
and Saxony, with the landgrave of HelTe-Caflel, and with the 
whole houfe of Lunenburg. It was agreed that thefe princes 
fliould proteft the United Provinces during the abfence of 
William 

Other circumftanccs contributed to facilitate the defigns 
of the ptincc of Orange. The eledjor of Cologne, who was 
alio bittibp of Liege and Munftcr, and whole territorks aU 
molt furrouj^ded tlic United Provinces, having died about 
this time, a violent conteft arofe for that rich fucceflion. 
The Gindidates were prince Clement of Bavaiia, fuppprtcd 
by the houfe of Auftria, and the cardinal dc Furftemberg, a 

39# Burnet, book iv. D’Av^ux, tom. iv, 
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prelate dependent on France. The former at length prevail- 
ed, through the partiality of the pope ; but as Lewis threaten- 
ed to recover by force what he had loll by intrigue, 

Auguft. prince of Orange formed a camp, between 
Grave and Nimeguen, of twenty thoufand men, under pre- 
tence of guarding againft danger on that fide. Under other 
pretences, he forwarded his preparations by fea; and had 
equipped for fervice twenty Ihips of the line, without having 
recourfe to the States But the States, though not for- 
mally admitted into the fecret counfels of William, could 
not be ignorant of his real views ; and the body of the peo- 
ple, being highly irritated againft France, exhibited the 
iitmoll eagernefs for every preparation for war. The com- 
merce of the Dutch with that kingdom had lately been di- 
minlflied one fourth, by unufual reftriftions : their religious 
rage was kindled by the cruelties inflifted on the Proteftants 
by liCwis, in confequcnce of the revocation of the Edifl: of 
Nantz : the terrors raifed by the bigotry of James in Eng- 
land had alfo fpread to Holland ; and the enthufiaftic zeal 
of thefe two potent mcnarchs for the catholic faith was re- 
prefented, in both coun tiles, as the certain ruin of the pro- 
teftant caufe, uiilefs reftrained by the moft vigorous exer- 
tions — ^by the united cirbrts of all the members of the re-^ 
formed communion 

While one half of Europe thus combined againft the king 
of England, wlille many of his own fiibjedls were deter- 
mined to oppolb his power, and more to diveft him of his 
authority, Jaircs, as if blinded by deftiny, repofed himfclf 
ill the moft fupiiie fccurity, and difregarded the I’cpeated ac- 
counts of the preparations conveyed to his cars. Tn vain 
did Lewis XIV. who had early received certain information 
of the defigns of the prince of Orange, attempt to roufe the 
infatuated monarch to a fenfe of his danger : in vain did he 
oCtcr Ills aid. Deceived by his ambafliidor in Hollandj "and 

40. Id. ibid. 41, Barnet, D’Avaus, nbi fup. 
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betrayed by his minifter the earl of Sunderland, James had 
the weaknefs to believe, that the rumour of an invafion was 
only raifed by his enemies, in order to frighten him into a 
clofer connexion with France, and to complete, by that 
means, the defeflion of his fubjefts Nor was this jea- 
loufy, though carried to an imprudent height, utterly with- 
out foundation ; for when Lewis took the liberty to remon- 
ftrate with the States, by his ambaflador D’Avaux, againft 
their preparations to invade England, not only the Dutch 
but the Englifli took the alarm. Their apprehenfions of a 
league between the two monarchs, for the dcllruftion of the 
proteftant religion, feemed now to be confirmed, and the 
wildeft ftories were propagated to that pupofe 

Had the defection occafioned by thefe fears been confined 
to the Englifh populace, or merely to men in a civil capa« 
city, James might ftill have bid defiance to the defigns of his 
fon-in-law. But, unhappily for that mifguided monarch, 
both the fleet and army were infefled with the fame fpirit of 
difloyalty. Of this he had received fome mortifying proofs, 
when certain advice was brought him, from his miniiler in 
Jlolland, that he muft foon expefl: a formidable in- 
vafion, as the States had at laft acknowledged, that 
the purpofe of all their naval preparations was to tranfport 
forces into England, 

Though James could reafonably expefl: no other intcl- 
bgence, he was much aSe£l:ed witli the news : he grew pale, 
and the letter dropt from his hand'^'^. His delirium of 
power vaniflied j and he found himfdf on the brink of a 
frightful precipice, which had hitherto been concealed from 
his view by the illufions of fupcrftition. He now faw the 
neceflity of providing for his fafety, as well as of endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the afFedions of his people. He immedi- 
ately ordered his fleet to be aflcmbled, and his army to be 
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rccruit'cff With new levies. He fcnt for troof^s from Scot- 
land and Ireland i and to his no fmall fatisfadion^ found hU 
land-forces amount to forty thoufand men 

Nor was the king lefs liberal of his civil conceflions than 
vigorous in his military preparations. He had already ifliied 
writs for the meeting of parliament on the 27th of the en- 
fiiing November. He followed thefe with a declaration;i 
That it was his fixed purpofe to endeavour to eftablifli a le- 
CAt fettlement of an univerfal liberty of confeience for all 
his fubjeds; that he had refolved to preferve inviolate the 
church of England : and he protefted, that it was his inten- 
tion^ Roman catholics fliould remain incapable of fitting in 
the houfe of commons. He gave orders to the lord clian- 
cdlor, and the lord-lieutenants of the fevcral counties^ to 
replace all the deputy- lieutenants and juftices, who had been 
deprived of their commiffions for their adherence to the 
Tell and the penal laws againft non-conforniifts : he reftored 
the charter of London, and the charters of aii tlie corporations 
in the kingdom : be annulled the court of ecckfiuftical com- 
miflion : he rcinllatcd the expelled prefident and fellows of 
Magdalen college } and he Invited again to his councils all the 
bifhops whom he had fo lately perfccuted and iufuited, af- 
furing them, that he ready to do whatever tliey fliould 
think necefTary for the fecurity of the proiellant religion and 
the civil rights of his fubjetSls^^ 

But thefe conceffions, though important in themfclvcs, 
were made too late to be allowed much merit ; and being 
generally fuppofed to be extorted by fear, they were coldly 
received by the nation. Nor was the conduft of the kingt 
iw other refpcils, anfwerable to fuch conciliating meafures. 
He recalled the writs for the meeting of parliament, with- 
out ifliiing any new ones ; a ftep which created univerfal fuf- 
j)icibn of his fiheerity, and begot a belief tlvat all his epn- 
ceffions were no more than temporary expedients. He flicwed^ 
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however, a laudable' zeal for his own honour, in obtainiug 
a legal proof of the birth of the prince of Wales ; but by an. 
imprudence approaching to infanity, the heir of the ^ 
crown was baptized in the Romifh communion, * 
and the pope, reprefeuted by his nuncio, Rood godfather to 
the boy 

Meanwhile the prince of Orange continued his prepara> 
tions. A powerful fleet was ready to put to fea : the troops 
fell down the Maefe from Niraeguen : the tranfports, which 
had been hired at different ports, were fpeedily aflTemhled : 
the artillery, arms, ammunition, proviflons, horfcs, and men, 
were embarked ; and William, after taking formal leave of 
the States, and calling God to witnefs, that he had not the 
leah intention to invade, fubdue, or make himfelf mailer of 
the kingdom of England, went himfelf on board His 
whole armament, which failed from the Brille and Helvoet- 
fluys, on the t9th of OiSlober, confliled of fifty flout fliips of 
war, twenty-five frigates, and an equal number of firc- 
(hips i with five hundred tranfports, carrying about fifteen 
ihoufand land-forces, including five hundred and fifty-fix 
officers. Admiral Herbert, who had left the fcrvice of James, 
led the van ; the Zealand fquatiron, under vice-admiral Evert- 
?en, brought up the rear ; and the prince of Orange in per- 
fon commanded in the centre, carrying a flag with Eiigliflr co- 
lours, and his own arms furrounded with thefc popular words : 
-r— “ The Protestant Reugion and the Liberties of 
England.” Under this inlcription was placed the appoilte 
motto of the houfe of Naflau : — mmnticndratt “ I will 
maintain 

This gre-at embarkation, the moll important which had, 
for fomc ages, been undertaken in Europe, w'as fcarce com- 
pleted, when a dreadful tempeft arofe at fouth-weft, and 
drove the Dutch fleet to the northward. The ftorm raged 
for twelve hours, and the prince was obliged to return to 
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Helvoelptys. But he foon repaired his damages, and agam 
put to fea. An eaft wind carried him down the Channel ; 
where he was feen from both fhores, between Dover 

Nov. 3. 

and Calais, by vaft naultitudes of anxious fpefta^ 
tors, who felt alternately the extremes of hope and fear, 
mingled with admiration, at fuch a magnificent fpeftacle;. 
After a profperous voyage, he landed his army in Torbay, 
v/ithout the fmalleft oppofition cither by fea or land 

The fame wind, which favoured the enterprife of th? 
prince of Orange, confined the Englifli fleet to its own 
coaft. Lord Dartmouth, who was inviolably attached to 
James, lay near Harwich with thirty-eight {hips of the line, 
and twenty-three frigates ; a force fufficient to have difeon- 
certed the defigns of William, if it could poffibly have put 
to fea ; fo that the fuccefs of the glorious F-evolution may 
be faid to have depended upon the winds ! The deftriiftioii 
of the Dutch fleet, even after the landing of the prince, 
would have difeouraged his adherents, and proved fatal to 
his undertaking, Senfible of tliis, Dartmouth came before 
Torbay, with a fixed refolution to attack the Hollanders, as 
they lay at anchor. But his fleet was difperfed by a violent 
ftorm, and forced to return to Spithcad, in fuch a {battered 
condition, as to be no more fit for fervice that fcafon Little 
wonder, if, after fuch fingularly fortunate circumftances, 
William’s followers began to confider him and themfelves 
as the peculiar favourites of Heaven ; and that even the 
learned Dr. Burnet could not help exclaiming, in the words 
of Claudian, 

O nimium dlleHe Deo, cui militat alher, 

Et conjiirati veniunt ad clajica venti. 

V Heaven’s darling charge ! to aid whofe great defign, 

The fighting Ikies and friendly winds combine.” 

The prince of Orange, immediately on his landing, di- 
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* fperfed a printed Declaration, which had been already pub- 
liflied ill Holland, and contributed not a little to his future 
fuccefs. In that elaborate performance, written originally 
in French by the penfionary Fagel, and tranflated into Eng- 
lifh by Dr. Burnet, the principal grievances of the three 
Britifli kingdoms were enumerated ; namely, The cxcrcifc 
or a difpenfing and fufpending power j tlie revival of t!ic 
c irt of ecclefiaftical commuTion; the filling of all offices 
’ catholics ; the open encouragement given to popery, by 
.uilJing every where places of worihip, colleges, and femi- 
ies for that fe£l ; the difplacing of judges, if they gave 
■j ii'^encc contrary to the orders or the inclinations of the 
c -tre i the annulling the charters of all the corporations, 
ar dicr -Vy fubjefting ele<3;ions to arbitrary will and plea- 
fii t ; ti c treating of petitions to the throiie» even the mofit 
motitiil, and from perfons of the higheft rank, as criminal 
and feultious; the committing of the whole authority in 
Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papifts ; the 
affuming of an abfolutc power over the religion and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exa£l:ing in that kingdom an obedience 
without referve. He concluded with protefting, that the 
foie objeil of his expedition was to procure a redrefs of tlicfe 
grievances ; to get a legal and free parliament fiimmoned, 
that might provide for the liberty and fecurity of the nation, 
and examine the proofs of the legitimacy of the prince 
of Wales, in regard to which he exprefled the moft violent 
fiifpicions 

Though 


5a. The proofs produced by James, in fupport of the birtfi of his fon, be- 
fore an extraordinary council, to which the lords both fpiritual nnd temporal 
were fummoned, and at which the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and 
all the judges were prefent, were as ftrong as any that can perhaps be pro* 
duced to cflabliih fuch a But if any doubts in regard to this matter 

L'ould Aill remain in the moft prejudiced mind, tlie declaration of the duke of 
Berwick, the king's natural fon, and a man of unimpeached veracity, would 
he fulficicnt to remove them. “ I could fpcak knowingly on thefubjeft,” 
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Though this declaration was tecrived with ardottr by the 
nation^ the prince, for fome time after his landing, could 
not boalt of his good fortune. A great deal of rain having 
fallen, the roads were rendered almoft impaflfable ; and he 
pofieiled neither cattle nor carriages fuificient to convey tlie 
b^gage of his army. He.dire6led, however, his encum- 
bered march to Exeter; but without being joined by any 
perfon of eminence, either on his way, or for eight days 
after his arrival at that place. His troops were difeouraged ; 
he himfelf began to think of abandoning his enterprife ; and 
aftually held a council of his principal officers, to deliberate 
whether he ihould not reimbark Impatient of difappoint- 
xnent, he is fsAd even to have publicly declared his refolution 
to permit the Englifh nation to fettle their own differences 
\rith their king; and to direft his father- in4aw where to 
ptiniQi, by tranfmitting to him the fecret correfpondence of 
hisfubjeas'^ 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldnefs 
of William's reception ; but their joy was of ihort duration. 
One Burrington having (hewn the example, the prince was 
ipeedily joined by the gentry of the counties of Devon and 


fays be, ^ for I was prefent ; an<l, notwithftai^ding my refpedt and attache 
ment to the king, I could never have confented to fo deteftable an action, 
as that of introducitig a fsppofititlous child, in order to deprive the true 
heirs of the crown. Much Icfs Ihould 1 have continued, after the king’s 
** death, to fupport the pretenitens of an impollor : honour and confciencc 
would have refiraiiicd me.*' (Mem of theDidteof Berwick^ written by him- 
fclf, vol. i. r*4o.) The anfw'.r of Anne princefsof Denmark (July 4, i638} 
to the queilions of her filter Mary priiicefs of Orange, relative to the birth 
of the prince of Wales, is Hill more fatisfa(5lory. Though fecmingly dif-* 
pofed to favour the idea of an impullure, ihe enumerates fu particularly, even 
to iitclelicacy, the eircumfi/mees attending the queen's delivery y and the petibns of 
both fexes prefent at it (who were many, and of high r?^nk), that it is truly 
^fioniniing V'illiam Ihould afterward have afligufil the ill gituiiacy of the 
jprince of Wales as one of his reafoiis for landiog in England. (Dalrymp, 
part ii.) See farther, on this much contefied fuhjedt, a Letter from 
pr» httgb Chamberlayne to the Prmcefs So^hia^ ubi fwp. 

^3.' puke uf Berwick’s Af^Mr.^ y^d. 4 . • 54* DalrympU's jdppend. 
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. Somerfet, and an aiTociation was Cgned for his fuppart. TIic 
carl of Abingdon, Mr. Ruflell, fon of the carl of Bedford, 
lord Wharton, Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Howe, and a number of 
other perfons of dillindlion, repaired to Exeter. All Eng«> 
land was foon in commotion. Lord Delamerc took arms in 
Chefliire ; the city of York was feized by the carl of Danby $ 
the earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
Prince $ and the earl of Devoniliirc made a like declaration 
in Derby. Every day difeoyered fome new inftance of that 
general confederacy, into which the nation had entered 
againft the meafures of the king. But the mod dangerous 
fymptom, and that which rendered his affairs defperate, was 
the defeflion of the army. Many of the principal officers 
were infpired with the prevailing fpirit of the nation, and 
difpofed to prefer the interefts of their country to their duty 
to their fovereign. Though they might love James, and 
have a due fenfe of the favours he had conferred upo« 
them, they were ftartled at the thought of rendering him 
abfolute mafter, not only of the liberties, but even of the 
lives and properties of his fubjefts ; and yet this, they faw, 
mu ft be the confcqueiice of fuppreffing the numerous iufur- 
reclions, and obliging the prince of Orange to quit the king- 
dom. They therefore determined rather to bear the re- 
proach of infidelity, than to run the hazard of becoming the 
inftrumerits of defpotifm. 

The example of defcrtlon among the officers was fet by 
lord Colcheftcr, fon of the earl of Rivers, and by lord 
Cornbery, fon of the earl of Clarendon. The king 
had arrived at Sali4)ury, the head-quarters of his army, 
when he received this alarming intelligence ; but as the fol- 
diers in general feemed firm in their allegiance, and the 
officers in a body expvefled tltcir abhorrence of fuch trea- 
chery, he rcfolved to advance upon tlie invaders. Unfoi tu- 
nately however for his affairs, the Dutch had already taken 
poffeihon of Axminfter. A fudden bleeding at the nofe, 
with which he was feizctl, occafionccl a delay of fome dqys ; 

. ; iid farther fymptoms of defedion appearing among the offi- 
5 cer?. 
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ccrs, he judged it prudeent to retire toward London. Lorit 
ChurchiU, afterward the great duke of Marlborough, and the 
duke of Grafton, natural Ion of Charles II. who had given 
their opinion for remaining at Salilbury, fled under cover of 
the night to the prince of Orange. Succeflive misfortunes 
poured in on the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, who 
occupied an advanced poll at Warminfter, deferted with all 
his captains, except one. Prince George of Denmark, the 
king’s fon-in-law, and the young duke of Ormond, left him 
at Andover. Every day diminilhed the number of his offi- 
cers ; and to increafe his accumulated misfortunes, he found 

at his arrival in London, that his favourite daugh- 
Nov. 26. • 

ter, Anne, princefs of Denmark, had fecretly with- 
drawn herfelf the night before, in company with lady 
Churchill All his firmnefs of mind left him : tears ftarted 
from his eyes ; and he broke out into forrowful exclamations^ 
expreffive of his deep fenfe of his now loft condition. God 
help me !” cried he, in the agony of his heart; “ my own 
children have forfaken me 

Henceforth, the conduft of the infatuated James is fo 
much marked with folly and pufillanimity, as to diveft his 
charadler of all refpeft, and almoft his fufferings of compaf- 
fion. Having alTemblcd, as a luft refoiircc, a coinicil of the 
peers then in London, he iflued, by their advice, writs for a 
new parliament, and appointed the marquis of Halifax, the 
earl of Nottingham, and lord Godolphin, his commif- 
fioners to treat with the prince of Orange. Tliinking the 
fcafon for negociation paft, William continued to advance 
with his army, at the fame time that he amufed the commif- 
lioncrs. Though he knew they were all devoted to his caufe, 
he long denied them an audience. Mei^nwhile James, dif- 
tradled by his own fears, and alarmed by the real or pre- 
tended apprehenfions of others, fent the queen and the prince 
of Wales privately into France, and embraced the extraor*^ 
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c^finary refolutlon of following them^in perfon. He accord- 
5ngly left his palace at midnight, attended only by ^ 

Sir Edward Hales; and, in order to complete his 
imprudence and defpair, he commanded the earl of Fever- 
iham to difband the army, recalled the writs for the meet- 
ing of the parliament, and threw the great- feal into the 
Thames ! 

If James had deliberately refolvcd to place the prince of 
Orance on the throne of England, hd could not have pur- 
fued a line of condudl more elFeftual for that purpofe. 
Befides the odious circumftances of feeking refuge v/iili 
the heir of the crown in a country dillinguiflied for popery 
and arbitrary power, and recalling the writs for a free par- 
liament, the anarchy and diforder, which enfued on the fud- 
den diflblution of government, made all men look up to 
William as the faviour of the nation. The populace rofc 
in London, and not only deftroyed all the popifli chapels, 
but even rifled the lioufes of the ambafladors of catholic 
princes and ftates, where many of the papifts had lodged 
tlieir mofl: valuable cfFefts. Riot and devaftation every where 
prevailed. The whole body of the people, releafed from 
the reftraints of law, felt one general movement ; and new 
violences were apprehended from the licentious foldicrs, 
whom Fevcrlham had dilbanded, without either difarming 
or paying them 

In order to remedy thefe evils, and rellore public tranquil- 
an office which feemed now beyond the power of the 
civil magiftrate, fuch of the bifhops and peers as were in 
London aflTemblcd in Guildhall; and erefting tlicmfelvcs 
into a fupreme council, executed all the fundlions of royal- 
ty* They gave direfHons to the mayor and aldermen for 
keeping the peace of the city : they iiTued their commands, 
which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, to the neglecilcd 
army of James, and to all the garrifons in England. They 
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ordered the militia to be raifed; and they publifhed a decla- 
ration, by which they unanimoufly refolved to apply to the 
prince of Orange to fettle the affairs of the nation, deferted 
by the king, through the influence of evil counfellors. 

William was not backward in alTuming that authority, 
which the imprudence of James had devolved upon him. 
He exercifed, in his perfon, many a£ts of fovereignty j and, 
in order to make his prefence more welcome in London, he 
is faid to have propagated a report^ that the difbanded Irilh 
had taken arms, and begun a general maflacre of the Pro- 
teftants. Such a rumour at leaft was fpread all over the 
kingdom, and begot univerfal confternation. The alarm 
bells were rung, the beacons fired ; and men fancied tliey 
faw at a diftance the fmoks of the burning cities, and heard 
the dying groans of thofe who were flaughtered by the ene- 
mies of their religion ! Nothing lefs than the approach of 
the prince of Orange and his proteftant army, it w^as thought, 
could fave the capital from ruin. 

William had advanced to Windfor, when he received the 
unwelcome news, that the king had been feized in dlfguife, 
by fome fifliermcii, near Feverlham in Kent, on fuppolitiou 
that he was fome popiili prieft, or other delinquent, who' 
V’^anted to make his cfcapc. This intelligence threw all par- 
ties into confufion. The prince of Orange fent orders to 
James, not to approach nearer to London than Rocheftcr. 
But the meflenger mlired him on the way, and he onre more 
entered his capital amid the loudeft acclamations of joy. 
The people forgot his mifcondudl in his misfortunes, and all 
orders of men leeined to welcome his return 

This, however, only a tranCent gkam before a new 
ftovm. Scarce had the king retired to his bed-chamber,- 
whctt he received a meflage from the prince, defiring hint 
to remove to Ham, a houfe belonging to the duehcls of 
Lauderdale ; and the following night, as he was going to 
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• reft, the Dutch guards, without further notice, took poflef- 
fion of his palace, and difplaced the Englilh, to the great 
difguft of the army, atid no inconiiderable part of the na- 
tion. James fet out next morning, by permiflion, for Ro- 
chefter, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch guard ; and 
although convinced, that be could not do a more acceptable 
fervice to his rival, and that he had under-rated the loyalty of 
his fubjefis, he ftill refolved to make his efcape to France. 

The carls of Arran, Dumbarton, Ailelbury, Litchfield, 
and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, and other officers 
of diftinftion, who had afiembled at Rochefter, argued ftre- 
nuoufly againft this refolution. They reprefented to the 
king, that the opinion of mankind began already to change, 
and that events would daily rife in favour of his authority. 

The queftion. Sir,*' urged Dundee, with all his generous 
ardour, ** is, whether you will ftay in England, or fly to 
France ? Whether you fliall truft the returning zeal of 
your native fubjefts, or rely on a foreign power ? — Here 
** you ought to ftand. Keep polleflion of a part, and the 
whole will fubmit by degrees. Refumc the fpirit of a 
“ king ; fummon your fubje^ls to tliclr allegiance : yourar- 
^ my, though difbanded, is not annihilated. Give me your 
** commiffion, and I will colle£t ten thoufand of your 
troops : I will carry your ftandard at their head through 
England, and drive before you the Dutch and their 
** prince." James replied, that he believed it might be done, 
but that it would occafion a civil war ; and he would not do 
fo much mifehief to a people who would foon return to their 
fenfes. Middleton, who faw the fallacy of this opinion, 
prefled him to ftay, though in the remoteft part of his king- 
dom. Your majefty," faid he, ** may throw things into 
** confufion by your departure, but it will be only the anar- 

* chy of a month : a new government will foon be fettled ; 

** and then you and your family are ruined for ever 
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But thefe animated remonftrances could not infpire with 
new firmnefs a mind broken by apprchcnfion and terror. 
Afraid of being taken off either by poifon or aflaflination®*, 
and mortified at his prefent abj^e£l condition, James conti^ 
nucd to meditate his cfcapc ; and as the back-door of the 
houfc in which he lodged was intentionally left without any 
guard, he found no difficulty in accompU(hing his defign. 
^ He privately withdrew at midnight, accompanied by 

^ his natural fon, the duke of Berwick, and went on 
board a large Hoop, which waited for him in the river Med- 
way. After fome obftruftions, he fafely arrived at Amblc- 
teufe, in Picardy; whence he haftened to St. Germains, 
where die queen and the prince of Wales had arrived the 
day before 

Thus, my dear Philip, ended the reign of James II. a 
prince not deftitute of virtue or abilities, but who, as you 
have feen, was fo enflaved by the Romlfli fapcrflltlon, and 
blinded with the love of arbitrary power, that he obftinately 
violated the civil and religious conftitution of his country ; 
and was, therefore, jiiftly deprived of the tlironc. Who 
had a right to fill that throne ? is a queftion which we fliall 
afterward have occafion to difeufs. In the mean time, I 
muft carry forward the progrefs of the prince of Orange ; 
obferving, by the way, that whatever reftraints might have 
been impofed on the regal authority which had been abufed, 
the king^s defertion of his people, though in fome mcafurc 
deferted by them, only could have occafioned the utter loft 
of his crown, or have changed the line of fucceffion. 

I'he fame Jay that James left Whitehall, William arrived 
at St. Jameses. It happened to rain very heavily, and yet 
great numbers came to fee him. But, after they had ftayed 
long in the wet, he difappointed them. Being an enemy to 
fliew and parade, perhaps from a confeioufnefs of his un- 
graceful figure, and dead to the voice of popular joy, he 

6a. J^rnes 11. i6SS. 63. Duke of Berwick*$ Mem, voL i. James II. i68S. 
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• '^^ent through the park to the palace Even this trifling 
incident helped to alter the fentiments of the people ; and 
being now cool, they judged more impartially They con- 
fidered it as an unnatural thing for the prince of Orange to 
waken his father-in-law out of his flccp, and force him 
from his own palace, wlien he was ready to fubmit to every 
thing : they began even to fufpeft, that this fpecious under • 
taking would prove to be only a dijguijcd and dejigned ufurp^ 
ation The public bodies, however, waited upon the 
prince, and exprefled their zeal for his caufe : and, among 
others, the gentlemen of the law, with old ferjeant May- 
nard at their head ; who, when William took notice of his 
great age, and faid he muft have outlived all the lawyers of 
his time, wittily replied, “ I Ihould have outlived the law 
itfelf, if your highnefs had not come over^^ V* 

The only thing that now remained for all parties was the 
fettlement of the kingdom. With this view, tlie peers met 
in their own houfe ; and the prince laid before them his 
Declaration, as the foundation of their deliberations. In 
the courfc of debate It was urged, That the king, by wlrh- 
drawing, had divefted himfclf of his authority, and that 
government itfelf had fuffered a demife in law^^ A free 
parliament was, therefore, declared to be the only means of 
obtaining a legal fettlement; and the rcfult of the whole 
was, that an addrefs Ihould be prefented to the prince of 
Orange, defiring him to aflumc the adminiflration of go- 
vernment, and to fummon a convention. The offer was 
too alluring to be rejefted ; but William, cautious in all his 
proceedings, judged it (till ncceflary to ttrengthen tlie refo- 
lucion of the lords with the authority of the commons. For 
that purpofe, a judicious expedient was fallen upon. All 
the members of the three laft parliaments, who were in 
London, were invited to meet, together with the lord mayor, 
tlie court of aldermen, and fifty members of the common^ 

64. Burnet, boekiv. 65. Id. ibid. 66. Burnet, bookiv. 
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council. This mixed ailembly^ which was regarded as the . 
moft equal reprefentation of the people that could be ob- 
tained in the prefent emergency, unanimpufly voted an ad- 
drefs, the fame in fubftance with that of the lords ; and the 
prince, fupported by fo great a part of the nation, dif- 
patched his circular letters to the various boroughs, coun- 
ties, and corporations in England^ for a general elefliou of 
reprefen tatives® 

While the Revolution thus approached to maturity in Eng- 
land, the people of Scotland were not idle fpeflators. The 
Prefbyterians in that kingdom, who had long been perfecut- 
ed and opprelled, compofed the bulk of the nation ; and as^ 
the prince of Orange was of their perfuafion, the moft fer- 
vent prayers were offered for his fuccefs, as foon as his cle- 
figns were known. He had undertaken to deliver Scotland 
as well as England ; and, in order to facilitate his views, the 
popular party, on receiving his Declaration, diflblved the 
few regular troops that remained in the kingdom, and af- 
A.D 1689. fumed the reins of government. Thirty noblc- 

Jan. 7. men, and about eighty gentlemen, repaired to 
London ; and forming themfelves into a kind of conven- 
tion, requefted die Prince to take into his hands the admi- 
niftration of Scotland. He thanked them for the truft they 
had repofed in him, and fummoned a general convention to 
meet at Edinburgh. This aftcmbly being regarded as illegal 
by the more zealous Royalifts, they took little lhare in the 
clc£tions; fo that the popular party, or the Whigs, were re- 
turned for moft places. The proceedings of the members of the 
Kcottifii convention were accordingly bold and decifive. They 
ordered, by proclamation, all perfons between the age of fix- 
tcen and fixty to be ready to take arms : they gave the com- 
mand of the militia to Sir Patrick Hume, one of their moft ac- 
tive leaders : they raifed eight hundred men for a guard, under 
the earl of Leven : they impowered the duke of Hamilton^ 
tlieir prcfident, to fecure all dlfaffe6led and fufpefted per- 

68 » Burnet, ubi fup. Bdiard, voi. xiL 
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•fons; and without amufing themfelves with nice diftinc- 
tioiis, and the latent meaning of the words, they refolvcd, 
That king James, by mal-admini(lration, and by his abufe 
of power, had forfeited his right of the crown.*' They 
therefore declared the throne vacant^ and invited the Prince 
and Princefs of Orange to take polTeflion of it, though not 
without due attention to their civil and religious rights^’. 

In the mean time, the Englilh convention had met ; and 
after a long debate, the commons came to the following 
memorable refolution : — That king James 11. having en- 
deavoured to fubvert the conllitution, by breaking the 
Original Contrail between King and People y and having 
violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himfelf 
from the kingdom, has abdicated the government; and that 
the throne Is thereby become vacant'^^^ This refolution 
was carried up to the houfe of peers, where it met with 
tnuch oppofition, and many warm debates enfued. The 
moft curious of thefe was, Whether any original contraft 
ful^fifted between the king and the people — a queftion 

more fit for the fchools than a national aflcmbly, but which 
the vote of the commons had rendered nccefliuy. Argu- 
ments may furely be produced from reafon, to prove a kind 
of tacit compaft between the fovereigii and the fubjedl ; 
but fuch a compact has feldom had any aflual c::!fl:ence. 
"^rhe Englifh national charters, however, feemed to realize 
fuch a compaft : and thefe charters had all been recognifed 
and confirmed by the Bill of Rights, a folemn and recent 
tranfadlion between the king, the nobles, and the repre- 
fentatives of the people. The majority of the lords, there- 
fore, declared for an Original ContradJ: ; and the houfe al- 
moft inftantly refolvcd. That James had broken that con-- 
traii 7^ 

T he oppofition, however, did not end here. The lords 
proceeded to take into connderation the word abdicated^ 


^ 9 - Balcarras’s Minutes of the Convenihn, Burnet, book iv. ▼, 

70. Journals, Jaxi. 28, 1689. 71. Journals of the Lords, Jan. 30. 
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contained in the vote of the commons ; and, after fomc de- 
bate, agreed that deferted was more proper. The next and 
concluding queftionwas, “Whether king James, having broken 
** the original contrail y^x\A.deferied the government, the throne 
** is thereby vacant?^* The queftion was debated with 
more warmth than any of the former ; and, on a divifion, it 
was carried by eleven voices againft a vacancy. The vote 
of the commons was fent back with thefe amendments $ and 
as they continued obftinate, a free conference was appointed 
between the two houfes, in order to fettle the controverfy. 

'Never perhaps was there a national debate of more im- 
portance, or managed by more able fpeakers. The leaders 
of the commons contended, that although the word deferted 
might be more fignificant and intelligible, as applied to the 
king’s withdrawing himfelf, it could not, with any propriety, 
be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. The 
man-.gers for the lords, changing their ground, infifted, 
T.i u, admitting the king’s abufe of power to be equivalent 
to an abdication, it could operate no dtherwife than his vo- 
luntary refignation, or natural death, and could only make 
way for the next heir ; who, though they did not name him, 
they infinuated, being yet an infant in the cradle, could have 
committed no crime : and no juft reafon, they thought, 
could be afligned, why, without any default of his own, he 
fttould lofe a crown to which he was entitled by his birth. 
The leaders of the commons replied. That the oath of allegi-t 
xmee, which binds the fubjciS to the heirs of the king as well 
as to hirnfe’f, regarded only a natural demife, and that there 
was no provifion in law for a civil demife, which feemed 
equivalent to an attainder; that although upon the death of 
a king, whofe adminiftration had been agreeable to the laws, 
many and great inconveniences would be endured, rather than 
exclude the lineal fucceflbr; yet when, as in the prefent 
cafe, the people, on the principle of felf-prefervation, had 
been obliged to have recourfe to arms, in order to dethrone 
a prince who had violated the conftitution, that the govern- 
meat reverted, in fome meafare, to its firft principles, and 

eht 
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•the community acquired a right of providing for the public 
welfare by the moft rational expedients. 

The members of the convention might furely eftablifh a 
new precedent, as well as their anceftors. Never could a 
more fair reprefeiitation of the people be obtained ; and the 
people, it muft be allowed, though they cannot deliberate in 
a body, have a right, on every revolution, and whenever their 
conftitutional liberties are invaded, to chufe their own go- 
vernors, as well as the form of government under which they 
defire to live, unlefs the monftrous doftrine of many made 
for ONE fliould be revived. The two houfes, however, part- 
ed wifhout coming to any conclufion ; but as it was impoC- 
fible for the nation to remain long in its prefent ftatc, the 
majority of the lords, in confequence of the defertion of 
fome Tories to the Whig party, at laft agreed to pafs the 
vote of the commons, without any alteration or amend- 
ment 

This grand controverfy being got over, the next quedion 
was, Who (hould fill the vacant throne ? The marquis 
of Halifax, in order to recommend himfelf to the future 
fovereign, moved that the crown fliould be immediately con- 
ferred upon the Prince of Orange. The earl of Danby, his 
political rival, propofed to confer it folely 011 the Princefs ; 
and others contended for a regenry. William, who had 
hitherto behaved with great moderation and magnanimity, 
avoiding to interfere in the debates of cither lioufe, and dif- 
daining even to beftow carefles on thofe members whofc in- 


72. journals ojlht Zor^i,Fcb. 6. 

73. During all thefe debates, it feems fomewhat extraordinary, that no en- 
quiry was made concerning the birth of the prince of Wales ; more ffperially 
as fuch an enquiry had been cxprcfsly mentioned by the p-. ince of Or'.ingc in 
his Declaration. The rcafons afiigiied by Burnet for this negledt, though 
plaulible, are by no means concluiive. {Hij}, O’lvn Thvftf book iv.) The 
only fubAantial rcafon for fuch oniiflion feems to be, I'liar the Whigs, find-ng 
it impradlicablc to prove an impoAurc even by p^fumptivc evidence, judged 
it prudent to let the matter reA in obfeuricy. 
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fluence might be ufeful to him, now pirceiving that he wa$. 
!ikely't0 lofe the great objed of his ambition, broke through 
that myfteripus refcrve, and feeming apathy, in which he 
had been fo long wrapt. He called together Halifax, Shrewf? 
bury, Danby, and fome other leading men, and told them, 
that he had heard fome were for placing the government in 
the hands of a regent. He would not, he faid, oppofe the 
meafure ; but he thought it neceflary to inform them, that 
he would not be that regent. Others, he added, feemed 
difpofed to place the Princefs fingly on the throne, and that 
he ftiould reign by her courtefy. This he alfo declined ; de- 
claring, that he could not accept of an authority, which Ihould 
depend on the will or the life of another ; that no man could 
efteem a woman more than he did the Princefs Mary, but 
he could not think of holding any thing by apron-ftrings !’* 
and therefore, if they did not think lit to make a different 
fettlemcnt, that he would return to Holland, and concent 
himfelf no more in their affairs 
This threat, though not deemed to be altogether fincere, 
had its weight. Both houfes voted, ‘‘ That the Prince and 

V Princefs of Orange fliould be declared King and Queen 

V of England-,” and a bill was brought in for that pur- 
pofe. In this bill, or Iiiflrument of Settlement, it was pro- 
vided, That the Prince and Princefs ftiould enjoy the crown 
of England during their natural lives and the life of the fur- 
vivor, the foie admin ilration to be in the prince j that, 
after the death of both, the throne ftiould be filled by the 
heirs of the body of the princefs; and that, in default of fuch 
ilfue, Anne, princefs of Denmark, and the heirs of her body, 
ftiould fucceed, before thofe of the prince of Orange, by any 
other wife but the princefs Mary > The Iiiflrument of. 


74. Burnet, book iv. 

75- Jouruals of the Lords^ Fcb. 7, 1689. See alfo the Inftnimcnt, or acSl it- 
ftlf. In this ad was infer ted a rlaufc, difabling all papiils, or fuch as ihould 
marry papiils, from fucceeding to the crown; and another, abfolving thefuh- 
jeds, in that cafe, from their allegiance. 
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.Settlementi befides regulating the line of fucceffion, alfq 
provided againft the return of thpfe grievaiu cs, which had 
driven the nation to the prefent extremity ; and^ although it 
ought to have been more full on this head, it declared, and 
efie^tually fecured from the future encroachments of the fo- 
yereign, the moft eflential rights of the fubjed. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was happily terminated the great 
(Iruggle between Privilege and Prerogative, between the 
crown and the people ; which commenced, as you have feen, 
with the accelGon of the family of Stuart to the throne of 
England, and continued till their cxclufion, when almoft a 
century had elapfed. The Revolution forms a grand aera 
in the Englilh conftitution. By bringing on the decifion of 
many important queftions in favour of liberty, and yet more 
by the memorable precedent of depofing one king and efta- 
bllftiing another, with a new line of fucceflion, it gave I’uch 
an afeendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
of our government beyond all controverfy, A king of Eng- 
land, or of Britain, to ufe the words of my lord Bolingbroke, 
is now ftricfly and properly what a king Ihould be ; a mem- 
ber, but the fupreme member pr head, of a political body ; 
diftin6t from it, or independent of it, in rione. He can no 
longer move in a different orbit from his people ; and, like 
fome fuperior planet, attrafl, repel, and diredl: their motions 
by his own. He and they are parts of the lame fyftem, in- 
timately joined, and co-operating together ; ading and ad- 
cd upon, limiting and limited, controuling and controuled, 
by one s^nother ; and when he ceafes to Hand in this relation 
to them, he ceafes to ftand in any. The fettlements, by vir- 
tue of which he governs, are plainly original contruffs : his 
inftitution is plainly conditional ; and he may forfeit his right 
to allegiance^ as undeniably and effedually, as the fubjed bis 
right to froteilion 


76 . Dfjfertatm on Parties ^ Let. ix. 
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But thefs advantages, fo much and fo defervedly praifed,^ 
and which can never be too highly valued, ferve at prcfent 
only to convince us of the imperfeftion of all human infti- 
tttttons. Happily poifed as our government is, and although 
the people of this ifland have enjoyed^ fince the Revolution, 
tlie mod perfect fyftcm of liberty ever known among man- 
kind, the fpirit of patriotifm (which, as It gave birth to that 
fyftem, can alone preferve it entire) has continued to de- 
cline ; and the freedom, though not the form of our con- 
ftitution, is now expofed to as much danger from the en- 
flaving influence of the crown, as ever it was from the inva- 
lions of prerogative or the violence of arbitrary power. The 
nature of this influence, and the mode of its operation, as 
well as Its rife and progrefs, I fliall afterward have occafion 
to explain. 

We fliould now return to the affairs on the continent ; 
but, for the fake of perfpicuity, it will be proper firft to re- 
late the ciTorts made by James II. for the recovery of hu 
crown. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Great Britain and Ir eland, the Revolution in 1688, till 
the AjfaJpi 7 iation Plot in 1696. 

^J'HOITGH the Revolution, as we have already feen, my 
dear Philip, was brought about by a coalition of parties, 
not by a faftion 5 though Whig and Tory, united by the ty- 
rannical proceedings of James, contributed with their joint 
efforts to that event, the mofl: glorious in the annals of 
liberty; yet this union was but the union of a day. No fooner 
were the Tories freed from the terror of arbitrary power, 
than their high monarchical principles began to return. It 
was the prevalence of thefe principles in the Englifli conven- 
tion, which occafioned thofe warm and contentious difputes 
in regard to the vacancy of the throne and the original con- 
traft ; and which, but for the obftinacy of the Whigs, and 
the firmnefs of the prince of Orange, would have rendered 
the great work, in which the nation was engaged, imperfeft- 
7'hough difpofed to notliing lefs, as a body, than the re- 
ftoration of James, the Tories, enflaved by their political pre- 
judices, were ftartlcd at the idea of breaking the line of fuc- 
ceflion. Hence the ridiculous propofal of a regenc y. And 
a party, fince properly diflinguiflied by the rcproacliful ap- 
pellation of Jacobites^ fecretly lurked among the Tories ; a 
party, who from their attachment to the perfon or the fa- 
mily of the dethroned monarch, and an adherence to the 
monllrous doftrliies of paffive obedience and of divine inde- 
feafible hereditary right, wiflied to bring back the king, and 
invariably held, that none but a Stuart could juftly be in- 
vefted with the regal authority. Of this opinion were all 
the bigotted high-churchmen and Catholics in the three 
kingdoms. Among the Whigs, or moderate churchmen and 
diffenters, in like manner, lurked many enthufiaftic Repub- 
licans ; 
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llcans; who hoped, in the national ferment^ to elTed); a dil^ 
folution of monarchy. 

The conteft between thefe parties, fomented by the am- 
bitious views of individuals, which long di(lra£led the Eng- 
lifli government, and is not yet fully compofed, began imme- 
diately after the Revolution, and threatened the fudden fub- 
verfion of the new cftablifliment. The filent referved tem- 
per, and folitary difpofltion of William, early difgufted the 
citizens of London * ; and the more violent Tories, who had 
loft all the merit which their party might otherwife have 
claimed with the king, by oppofing the change in the fuccef- 
Con, were enraged at feeing the current of court favour run 
chiefly toward the Whigs. The hope of retaining this fa- 
vour, and with it the principal offices of the ftate (of which 
they had been fo long in pofTcflion, and to which they thought 
themfeivcs entitled, by the antiquity of their families, and 
their fuperiority in landed property) was probably their lead- 
ing motive for concurring in a revolution which they were 
fenfible they could not prevent. But, whatever their motives 
might be for fuch co-operation, they had juftly forfeited all 
title to royal favour, by their fubfequent conduft, not only 
in the eftimation of William, bu|: of all the zealous lovers 
of their country. They reverted to ancient prejudices and 
narrow principles, at a crifis when the nation was ready to 
embrace the moft enlarged way of thinking, with refpeft 
both tp religion and government. 

The church alfo was enraged at the general toleration, 
which William, foon after his accefiion, very prudently as 
well as liberally, granted to all his proceftant fubjefts 5 and 
ftill more by an attempt which he made toward a compre- 
iicnfion in England ; while the whole epifcopal body in 
Scotland took part with the Jacobites, in confequence of the 
re-eftablifhment of the Prefbyterlan religion in that kingdom. 
This cllabliflimcnt, the ScoLtifii convention, which confifted 
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.chiefly of Prelhytcrians, had demanded. They connefted it 
iTitiinately with the fettlciTiCnt of the crown and their 
fplrit, in fo doinj^, deferves to be admired. But William 
had little to fear from that quarter. The rrefbyterians, who 
compofed about three fourths of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
were not only able to defend the new fettlement, but will- 
ing to do it at the hazard of their lives- The ftatc of Ire- 
land v/as very different. 

The great body of the people in that kingdom were Ro- 
man Catholics. The earl of Tyrconnel, a violent Papift^ 
was lord-lieutenant ; and all employments, civil and mili- 
tary, were in the hands of the fame feft. Yet this man, 
who had induced the infatuated James, by working on his 
civil and religious prejudices, to Invade the privileges of the 
Irifli corporations, in the fame manner as thofe of England 
had been attacked by Charles II. and who, under the plau* 
fible pretence of relieviiag feme diftrefled and really injured 
papifls, had prepared a bill for deftroying the whole fettle- 
inent of the kingdom, as eftablifhed at the Reftoration, and 
which would have given to the crown the difpofal of almofl: 
all the lands in Ireland ; this apparently zealous Catholic, 
and pioully loyal fubje£I, is faid to have traiteroufly made an 
offer of his government to the prince of Orange ^ ; and 
William is faid to have politically refufed it, that he might 
have a decent pretext for keeping up an army, in order to 
fccure the obedience of England, and that he might be en- 
abled, by Irifli forfeitures, to gratify his Englilh and foreign 
favourites ^ ! 

But one who lived at the time, who was no friend to 
William, and who*had every opportunity of knowing the 
charafter and examining the adminiftration of Tyrconnel, 
declares that his firmnefs preferved Ireland in the intereft of 
James, and that he nobly rejefted all the advantageoui offers 

2. Uurnet, ubi fup. 

3. Dalrymple's 4 . Macphci fen's Hiji, of Brii, vok i. 
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which were made to induce him to fubmit to the prince; of 
Orange ^ : and the general tenor of his conduft, as well as 
the teftimony of other contemporary writers, feems to prove. 
That the propofals which he fent to the Prince were only in- 
tended to gain time, that he might be enabled to put his go- 
rernment in a better (late of defence, and procure afliftance 
from France William, however, though fomewhat fuf- 
picious of his fincerity, did not flight the advances of the 
lord-lieutenant : he difpatched general Hamilton, his coun- 
tryman and friend, to treat with him. Hamilton betrayed 
his truft Tyrconnel, in conformity with his real views, 
levied a great body of troops, which having no regular pay, 

5. Duke of Berwick's MetJi. i. 

6. In rcafoning fo circuinfcantiiilly on this fuhje»Sl, I an. ' T influenced by 
any defire of vindicating the condudl of William or of Tyrconnel, than of 
ihewing the infufficic ncy of thofe original papers, which have been fo liberally 
produced of late years, to alter our opinion of the cftabliftied charatflers of men ? 
for, as, in the prefent cafe, Tyrconi. el’s offer to negoriate with William is no proof 
ofhisbeingtf traitor to] Simes ; ft), in moft other cafes, oiir ignorance of the mo- 
tives of the parties ought to make us fufpend our judgment of fuch doubtful or 
fufpicious evidence. At any rivt . thefe .iboriivs intrigues , and inndious anecdotes, 
which have been brought as a charge againll fo many otherwife unfullied re- 
putations, arc fitter for the chronicle of feaiidal, or the raemoirb of individuals, 
than the page of general hifiory, which they can ferve only to contaminate 
3ind perplex. Idttlc father attention lhall, therefore, be paid to them in the 
body of this work ; which has chiefly for its object important events, with their 
caufes and coufequences. 

To throw a fliadc over the brighteft charadlers, cannot furely be a defirable 
employment for a liberal mind; yet have fome men of talents undertaken this 
invidious talk, and profecuted it with unwearied induiiry. They who love to 
contemplate human nature on the dark fide, will find fufllclent food for their 
pafiiun in Dalrymple's Appendix, and IVlacpherfon’s O^ginal Papers* Happily, 
however, thefe papery contrary to the apparent purpofe of the compilers 
furniib arguments for the advocates of freedom, as well as the abettors of def* 
potifm. 1 have accordingly ufed them as a counter-poifun. 

7. This treachery was attended with a very ftriking circumftancc. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's fon, who was fccretary at war to Idng William, having engaged 
himfelf for the fidel ty of Hamilton, was fo much mortified at his defection, 
that he put an end to his own life, by leaping out of a boat into the Thames* 
Cla: eudon's Diary* 
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were left to live upon the plunder of the Protellants ; and 
* thefe unhappy people, roufed by oppreffion, and fearing a 
general maiTacre, flew to arms, and throwing thcmfelves into 
Londonderry, Innilkilling, and other places of ftrength, 
hoped to be able to hold out till they (liould obtain relief 
from England 

In the mean time James, who had been received with 
marks of the moft cordial aiFe£):Ion by Lewis XIV. either 
from a fympathy of religious fentiments, or with a view of 
making him fubfervient to his ambition, was preparing to 
make a defeent in Ireland. Prefled by the folicitatlons, and 
encouraged by the favourable reprefentations of 'ryi-conueS, 
he accordingly embarked at Brcft, early In the ^ 

fpring, and landed fafely at Kinfalc, with only 
twelve hundred men, all his native fubjeefts, one hundred 
French officers, and fome gentlemen of cliftiiiitlon. Sevcia 
battalions of French troops were afterwards fent over 
But thefe, and all his Irifli forces, were by no means I'uffi- 
cient to oppofe the veteran army of William. 

James and his adherents, however, had other Ideas of the 
matter. Elated at the prefcncc of a prince, who had loll 
two kingdoms from his predilcclion for their religion, the 
Irilli catholics every where received him with tlie high."!! 
demonflrations of joy. But this rage of loyalty, by involv- 
ing him in meafures fubverfivc not only of the Proteflant 
intereft, but of all the laws of jufticc and humanity, has dif- 
graced his cliarafler, and proved higlily injurious to lii? 
caufe. Having aflcmbled a parliament, coiififting chiedy of 
Catholics, a bill was pafTed for repealing the Adi of Settic- 
ment, by which the Proteftants were fecured in the poiref- 
fion of their eftates ; and, in order to complete the ruin of 
the whole feft, an aft of attainder was afterward paffid 
againft all Proteftants, male and female, who were abfent 

S. Burnet. King. 
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from the kingdom ; who did not acknowledge the autho<« 
rity of king James, or who had been any way coniiedled 
with jrcbtls from the firft day of Auguft in the preceding 
year The number of Protcftants attainted by name in 
this a£); amounted to about three thoufand. Another vio« 
lent a£t w^s palTed, declaring Ireland independent of the 
Engliih parliament 

While James was thus attempting to eftablifli his autho- 
rity 'in Ireland, by flattering the prejudices of the natives, 
William was engaged in managing the Englifli parliament, 
and in condufting that great fyftem of continental policy, of 
which he had been fo long the centre. To both thefe ends 
the violence of the Irifli Catholics, their influence with the 
dethroned monarch, and his throwing himfclf into their 
hands, contributed not a little j and William, in order ftill 
farther to quiet and unite the minds of men, as well as to 
promote his own views, recommended to the parliament an 
aft of general indemnity, and procured an addrefs for a de- 
claration of war againft France. Beth propofals were rea- 
dily embraced. Inflamed with ancient and hereditary hate, 
and roufed by recent jealoufy, the Englifli nation had long 
been deflrous of turning its arms agaiiiil Lewis XIV. and 
the fuppofed attachment of James to the French intereft, 
his bigotry not excepted, had been the principal caufe of his 
ruin. Had he acceded to the league of Augfburg, he would 
never have loft his crown. Threatened by that league, and 
willing to ftrike the firft blow, Lewis had fent an army into 
Alface, and made himfelf mafter of Philipflburg In 1688. 
This violence, which was immediately fucceeded by others, 
alarmed the emperor, Spain, Holland, and all the confederate 
powers on the continent. They faw the neccDTity of having 
immediate recourfe to arms ^ and the interpofition of France 
in the affairs of Ireland furnifticd William with a good 
pretence for throwing the whole weight of England into thq' 
hoftile fcale. The confederacy was now complete. 

V 
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• But the critical ftate of his new dominions called off the 
attention of William, for a time, from the continental fyf- 
tcm. The duke of Gordon Hill held out the caftlC of Edin- 
burgh for James ; and the vifeount Dundee, the foul of the 
Jacobite party in Scotland, having collefted a fmall but gal- 
lant army of Highlanders, threatened with fubjeflion the 
whole northern part of the kingdom. Dundee, who had 
publicly difavowed the authority of the Scottifli convention, 
had been declared an out-law by that aflembly ; and general 
Mackay was font againft him with a body of regular troops. 
Lord Murray, fon to the marquis of Athol, had laid fiege to 
the caftle of Blair, which was held by fome of the adherents 
of James. Sir Alexander Maclean, by Dundee^s order, 
marched againft Murray, and forced him to raife the fiege. 
But this event did not decide the conteft. Mackay, who 
had hitherto contented himfelf with obftrutllng the progrefs, 
or watching the motions of the Highlanders, refolved to re- 
duce the difputed caftic, and put himfelf in motion for that 
purpofe. 

Apprifed of the defign of his antagonift, Dundee fum- 
moned up all his enterpriGng fpirit, and by forced marches 
arrived in Athol before him. Next Morning he was in- 
formed that Mackay vanguard, con G fling of four 
hundred men, had cleared the pafs of Kiiiicraiiky j a 
narrow defile, formed by the fteep fide of the Grampian- 
hills, and a dark, rapid, and deep river- I'hough chagtined 
at this intelligence, Dundee was not difconcertcd. lie im- 
mediately difpatched Sir Alexander Maclean to attack the 
enemy^s advanced party, with an equal number of his 
clan, while he himfelf (hould approach with the main body 
of the Highlanders. But before Matdean had proceeded a 
mile, Dundee received information that Pvlackay had march- 
ed through the pafs with his whole army, ife commanded 
Maclean to hah, and boldly advanced with his faithful band, 
determined to give battle to the enemy. 

Mackay’s aimy, coiififting of four thoufaxid five hundred 

Vw.lV N foot, 
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foot, and two troops of horfe, was formed in eight bat^ 
talions, and ready for aftion, v/hen Dundee came in view* 
His own brave, but undifeipiined followers, of all ranks and 
conditions, did not exceed three thou fat id three hundred 
men. Thefe he inftantly ranged in hoflilc array. They 
flood inactive for feveral hours in fight of the enemy, on the 
fleep fide of a hill, which faced the narrow plain where 
Mackay had formed his line, neither party chufiiig to ( hange 
their ground. Pot the fignai for battle was no fooner given, 
than lly* Higl.'Iandcrs niTi down the hill in deep columns; 
and having difcliarged their mufkets wuth elTeft, they had 
recourfe to the broadfworcl, their proper weapon, with which 
they fuiicully attacked the enemy. Mackay’s left wing 
v/as brel.cn, and driven from the field with great 

daughter by tlu: Macleans, who formed the right of Dun- 
dee’s army. Tl-.c Macdonalds, who coinpofed his left, were 
not equally fuccefsful : colonel Haflings’s regiment of Eng- 
lifh foot repelled their mofl vigorous efforts, and obliged 
them to retreat. Hut Sir Alexander Maclean and Sir Evan 
Cameron, at the liead of part of their refpettive clans, fud- 
denly affailed this gallant regiment in flank, and forced it to 
give way, or cut it in pieces. 

I’he victory was now complete. 'Ihvo thoufand of Mac- 
kay’s army were flain ; and his artillery, baggage, ammuni- 
tion, provifions, and even king William’s Dutch ftandard, 
fell into the hands of the Highlanders. But their joy, like 
a fmile upon the cheek of death, delufive and infincere, was 
of fliort dura. ion. Dundee was mortally wounded, in the 
purfuit, by a mufket fliot. He fuvvived the battle, but ex- 
pired foon after, and with him perifheJ the hopes of James 
in Scotland. 'I’he cafUe of Edinburgh had already furren- 
dered to the convention ; and the Highlanders, difeouraged 
by the lofs of a leader whom they loved and aimofl adored, 
gradually difperfed themfelvcs, and returned to their fayage 
mountains, to bewail him in their fongs His memory is 

T2. MS. in r Jryroplr ard Maepherfon. I’hofc of Macphcrftn 
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•ftill dear to them : he is confidercd as the Jaftof their heroes ; 
and his name, even to this day, Is fcUlom mentioned among 
them without a figh or a tear Dundee, indeed, appears 
to have been a very extraordinary man. Eefidc great know- 
ledge of the military art, the talent of feizing advantages, 
and the mofl; perfed rcco!lc6J:ion In battle, he poflefled, in 
J30 common degree, that diilinguilliing feature of the heroic 
charavSler, the power of iniiuencing the opinions of others, 
and of infpiring them with his own ardour. 

Fortune did not prove more favourable to the alTairs of 
James in Ireland. His mofl: important enterprife was the 
fiege of Londonderry. Before this town he appeared in 
perfon, with a large armyj commanded by the marefchal de 
Rofen, de Maumont, general Hamilton, the duke of Berwick, 
and other ofBcers of diftiiii^flon. But fo bold was the fpirit of 
the inhabitants, that indcad of tamely furrcndcring, they 
gallantly repelled all attempts to reduce the place, and even 
annoyed the befiegers wdth their faliies. At length, how- 
ever, weakened and dillreired by famine, and diininiflicd in 
number by peftilence, its too common attendant, they were 
reduced almoft to defpalr. In order finally to complete their 
depreflion, in this frightful extremity, marefchal de Rofen, in 
the abfence of James, collciiled all the Proteflants in the neigh- 
bouring country, to the number of four or five ihoufand, with- 
out diftinftion of age, fex, or condition, and cruelly placed 
them between his lines and the walls of tiie towm ; v/Jiere many 
of them were fulFercd to perlfli of l)unger, from a perfua- 
fion thut the befieged would either relieve their friends or 
furrender the place. But this barbarous expedient had 
no fuch cfFeft: it ferved only to confirm the inhabitants in 
their’ refolution of holding out to the laft man. Happily, 
before their perfeverance utterly failed, a reinforcement ar- 
rived from England with ammunition and provifxons, and 
the befiegers thought proper to abandon the undertaking 

>}■ Maepherfon. 14 . King. Burnet. Duke of Berwick. Jxni«s 11. tiS’). 
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The difficulties of James now crow^ded faft upon him. 
Soon after the failure of this enterprize, the marefchal, 
created duke of Schomberg) landed in Ireland with ten thou- 
fand nnen. But the impra£ticable nature of the country^ 
his inacquaintance with it, and the declining feafon, pre- 
vented that able and experienced general from making any 
progrefs before the clofe of the campaign. During the win- 
ter, however, though his troops fuffered greatly by difeafe^ 
he gained fome advantages over the Irifli j and William, in 

order to quicken his operations, and put at once 
A. D. 1690. , ^ ^ . r .1 

an end to the war, came over in perfon, with a 

frcfli army, the beginning of next fummer. 

James, on this occafion, embraced a refolutkm that has 
been confidered as rafti, but worthy of a fovereign contend- 
ing fdr his laft kingdom^ Tliough his army was inferior in 
numbers as well as in difcipline, to that of his rival, he de- 
termined to put all to the hazard of a battle. He accord- 
ingly took poft on the fouthern bank of the Boyne, and ex- 
tended his troops in two lines, oppofed to the deep and dan- 
gerous fords of that river. No pofition could be more ad^ 
vantageous. A morafs defended him on the left, and in his 
rear lay the village of Dunore, where lie had entrenched a 
body of troops. But all thefe circumftances, fo favourable 
to James, did not difeourage William from leeking an en- 
gagement. After having reconnoitred the fituationof the 
enemy, he refolved, contrary to the advice of Schomberg* 
to attack them next morning, though under no necef- 
Jaly i. ranning fuch a rilk. His army accordingly 

pafled the river in three divifions, one of which he headed in 
perfonr Schomberg, who led another, was killed foon after 
reaching the oppofite bank> but not before he had broken 
the Irifli Infantry. The Irifli cavalry, commanded by gc- 
iieral Hamilton and the duke of Berwick^ behaved with 
more fpirit, charging and re-charging tea times- But even 
they were at laft obliged to yield to fuperior force. Gene- 
ral Hamilton was made prlfoneri and James, who had 

i fliewn 
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• fiiewn fome courage, but no condudl, thought proper to re- 
treat toward Dublin, under cover of the French auxiliaries, 
who had never been put into diforder. His lofs was but 
fmall, not exceeding fifteen hundred men ; yet was the vic- 
tory complete, as many of the Irifh troops deferted their offi- 
cers during the following night, and returned to their feve- 
ral homes 

The fubfequent conduft of Janies was more blamabic 
than either his precipitancy in rilking a battle, or his beha- 
viour during tlie engagement, allowing both to be defcrviiig 
of cenfure. No fooner was he informed of the difperfioii 
of his army than he defpondingly gave up Ireland as loft ; 
and, leaving the inhabitants of Dublin to make their own 
conditions with the viftor, immediately embarked for 
France, though he had ftill many refources left. By bravely 
collefting his fcattered, but not annihilated forces, and 
drawing troops from his different garrifons, independent of 
new levies, he might have appeared in the field more formi- 
dable than ever; whereas his pufillanimous flight, by dif- 
heartening his friends, and encournging his enemies, left 
but a melancholy profpe^S to his generals. 

But thefe new refources, and the confcqiicnces of ncglecl:- 
Ing them, did not occur to a mind broken by accumulated 
misfortunes.* Befide8,the fugitive monarch tells us, that he had 
hopes of being able to recover the Englifli crown, by means 
of an armament from France, during the abfence of William 
and his veteran troops. Thefe hopes, however, fuddenly 
difappeared; though, on his arrival at Breft, the profpcct 
feemed to brighten. He was there informed, that the French 
navy had gained a fignal viftory over the combined fleet of 
England and Holland, commanded by the carl of 'Forring- 
ton and admiral Evertzen, and that Tourvlllc was riding 
triumphant in the Channeh All this was nearly true ; and 
a /d^feent in England, in favour of James, might certainly 

1 5, Ralph. King. , Duke of Berwick. James II. 1690. • 
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have been made to great advantage, while it was in the 
power of the French fleet to have prevented the return of 
William. But the flight of that unfortunate prince from 
Ireland, had fo difeouraging an afpeft, and Lewis XIV. 
placed fo little faith in the perpetual rumours of infurrec- 
tions and difeontents in England, that he was refolved not 
to rifle an army in fuch an enterprize. He, therefore, lent a 
deaf ear to all James’s propofals for an invafion. He even 
refufed him a fmall fupplyof ammunition for the remains of 
the army in Ireland, faying, that whatever fliould be fent 
thither w'ould be fo much loft As a proof of his fince- 
rlty, he difpatched tranfports to bring off his own troops. 
And James, labouring under the deepeft mortification 
and fclf-condemnation, was made feverely fcnfible, when 
too late, That a prince, who deferts his own caufc, will 
foon fee it deferted by all the world. 

The Irilh, however, though abandoned by their king and 
his grand ally, did not rcfign thcmfelves to dcfpondency, or 
attempt by fubmiffions to conciliate the clemency of their 
invaders. Seeming aftiamed of tlieir inifbeliaviour at the 
paffage of the Boyne (for it does not deferve the name of a 
battle) and anxious to vindicate their reputation, they every 
wdiere made a gallant refiitancc; a circumftcince which con- 
tributed not a little to aggravate the tormenting refleftlons 
of James, by convincing him, that his adverfe fortune was 
more to be aferibed to his own imprudence than to the difloy- 
alty of his fubjefts, or their want of zeal in his fervice. 

After vifiting Dublin, William advanced with his whole 
army to inveft Limerick ; into which the remains of James’s 
infantry had thrown themfclves, whilft the cavalry, under 
the command of Berwick and Tyrconnel, kept the field, in 
order to convey fupplies to the garrlfcn. Limerick is fitu- 
ated on the Shannon, where that river is broad, deep, and 
rapul. Part of the town Hands on the Munfter fide, part on 
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• an ifland in the Shannon, and the caftlc on the fide of Clare, 
Thcfe three divifions were united by two bridges. Wil- 
liam, not daring to crofs the Shannon in the face of the cnc- 
my^s cavalry, iiivefled Limerick only on the fouth fide ; fu 
that it was in no danger of being diilreHcd for want of pro- 
vifions. Aware of this diiadvantage, he attempted to carry 
the place by llorm, after having made a pradlicable breach 
in the walls. But although ten thoufand men, by a kind of 
furprize, made their way into the town, the liilh charged 
them with fuch lury in the ilrcets, that they were driven 
out with great llaughter Ciiagriucd at his 

falure in that aflault, which coil him near two ^ ‘ * 

thoufand men, Wiiliain raifed the fiege in difgult, and re- 
turned foon after to England 

But this repulfe, though inglorious to the Brltifli mo- 
iiarcli, afibrded Ihort relief to the adherents of the dethroned 
prince. Lord Churchili, created earl of Marlborough, who 
may juftly be denominated the evil genius of James, arrived 
10011 after in Ireland, with five thou find frclli troops. 
More adlive and enterprifing than V/iiiium, and eyen, per- 
haps, already more deeply (killed in the whole maeliluevy of 
w'ar, he reduced in a few weeks Corke and ii.iiifale, though 
both made a vigorous defence ; and having put his army 
into winter-quarters, he returned to Engi i'id covered with 
glory at the clofe of the campaign 
Ireland, however, was by no means yet fub iued. Ath- 
loiie, Galway, Limerick, and otfier places, itill held out. 
Athlone was befieged in the beginning of next ^ ^ 

campaign by baron Ginckle, who eoinnuuidcd 
ihe forces of William. And by an eilort of boldnefs and 

i 

17. Duke of Berwick’s iifem. vol. i. 

18. Id. ibi J. “ He gave out, through Europe,'* fays the duke of I3v.r>vl.:k, 
that continual rains had been the caufe of his .'ihandoiilr^- the enfe: prize, 
hut I can uffirm that not a drop of rain fell for above a month bchav, or lor 

“ three weeks after.’* Me:n, vol. i. 
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vigotir, W tirliich hiftory fcarce furiiiflies a paralleli the place, • 
thdugh ftrongly garrifoned, was carried by ftorm and fur- 
prize between two and three in the afternoon ; and although 
the Irifli army lay encamped behind it, and the alTailants, 
who had the Shannon to ford, were breaft-high in water 
when they advanced to the breach ! — St. Ruth, who com - 
manded the Irilh army, and whom Lewis XIV. had fent 
over for that purpofe, at the requeft of James, filled with 
(hame at his own fatal negligence, determined to hazard a 
-battle with the enemy; and to recover his reputation, or 
lofe the kingdom and his life in the attempt. He according- 
ly took poll at Aghrim, where he waited the approach of 
Ginckle. An obftinate engagement enfued, in which the 
fortune of the day remained long doubtful, but at laft de- 
clared againft St. Ruth. He was killed by a cannon-ball, 
in bringing forward his body of referve, and his army was 
toially routed 

The remains of the Irifli forces,* and the garrifon of Gal- 
way, took refuge in Limerick, which was a fecond time be- 
Ceged by a great army of Engiifli and foreign troops ; and 
Tyrconncl being dead, the duke of Berwick recalled, and 
the impoflibiliry of fupporting the war evident, the place 
capitulated, after a fiegc of fix weeks, and all Ireland fub- 
mitted to the arms of V/ilHam I'he terms granted to 
the garrifon were highly favourable, not only to the beueged 
but to all their countrymen in aims. It was agreed that 
they fliould receive a general pardon ; that their eftates 
fhould DC reflored, their attainders annulled, and their out- 
lawries reverfed ; that Rorrian Catholics Ihould enjoy the 
fame toleration, with refpe^k to religion, as in the reign of 

2p. Iliid. The dcikc oP "cTwick by no means of opinion, that the crown 
of Irolmd depended on the opportune fall of St. Ruth/* On contrar^f, 
|itdceUtes, that the was a1rea>iy loll, and thinks it impollible for St. 

^uth to have reftored k with his body of referve, whkh conhilcd only of fix 
fguadrons, Mem, vol. i. 
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wCharks II. that they fliould be reftored to all the privileges pf 
fubjeflsj on merely taking the oaths of allegiance ; and that, 
fuch as chofe to follow the fortunes of James, Ihould be con* 
veyed to the continent at the cxpence of government 

Between twelve and twenty thoufand men took advantage 
this laft article, and were regimented by the dethroned 
monarch, but paid by the king of France. Among the moft 
diftinguiflied of thefe refugees was major-general SarsheJd^ 
whom James had created earl of Lucan. He had rendered 
himfclf very popular in Ireland by oppofing the moderate 
counfels of Tyrconnel, and was highly exalted in his own 
opinion, as well as in that of his countrymen, by his fuccefs 
ill feizing a convoy on its way to the Englifh camp before 
Limerick. He was, fays the duke of Berwick, a man of an 
amazing ftature, utterly void of fenfe, very good natured, and 
very brave muft now return to the affairs of Eng- 

land. 

William, whofc iirft edre it had been to get the Conven- 
tion converted into a Parliament, was foon difgufted with 
that affembly, to which he owed his crown. I'he obliga- 
tions on one tide, and the claims of gratitude on the other, 
were indeed too great to afford any rational profpeft of a 
lafting harmony : and other caufes confpired to excite dxf- 
cord. The Convention Parliament, which confifted chiefly 
of Whigs, the ever watchful guardians of liberty, refufed 
to fettle on William the revenue of the crown for life. 
Notwithftanding their good opinion of his principles, they 
were unwilling to render him independent : they, therefore, 
granted the revenue only for one year. The Tories took 
advantage of this patriotic jealoufy, to render their rivals 
odious to the king; who, although educated in a republic, 
was naturally imperious and fond of power. They repre- 
fcntccl the Whigs as men who were enemies to kingly go- 
vernment, and whom the circumflances of tlic times Onl^ 
had thrown into the fcale of monarchy. And William, who 

^ 2 . Articles of CapItuTat ton, 93* ' ‘ 

had 
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had publicly declared. That a king without a permanent re- 
venue was no better than a pageant, and who confidered fo 
clofe a dependence on his fubjccks as altogether inconfiftent 
with the regal authority, readily liftened to fuch infinua- 
tions; and, in order to emancipate himfelf, dilTolved the 
parliament 

The new parliament, which confifted almoft w^holly of 
Tories, not only fettled the revenue of the crown on William 
for life, but granted liberal fupplies for carrying on the war 
in Ircliind, and oti the continent. In thofe votes the Whigs 
concurred, that they might not feem to deftroy the work of 
their own hands. But the heads of the party were highly 
cliflatisfied, at feeing that favour, and tliofc oiSces, to which 
they thought themfelves entitled by their pail: fcrvices, be- 
llowed chiefly upon the Tories. They entered into cabals 
•?vith the Jacobites, and even held a fecret correfpondence 
with the dethroned monarch The Prelbyterians in Scot- 
land, olFended at the refervation of patronage, or the power 
of prcfexulng minlftcrs to the vacant Kirks, made by the 
king, in the propofed ^ftablifliment of their religion, alfo 
joined in the fame intrigues. But William, by permitting 
his commiflioner to agree to any law, relative to their eccle- 
Caftical government, that fliould to the majority of the gene- 
ral aflembly feem moil eligible, entirely quieted their dif- 
contents ; and, in fome mcafure, difconcerted the defign of 
the difgufted Whigs in England, with whom they had enter- 
ed into the moft intimate connexions, and who hoped to 
make ufe of the fanatical fury of the Scots, in difturbing that 
fettlcmcnt which they had fo lately fpunded^^. 

The adherents of James, however, were Hill numerous in 
the North of Scotland; and William, by a frightful exam- 
ple of feverity, feemed determined to awe them into allegi- 

24 .. Burnet. Ralph. Dairy mple’s Jtimcs II, i69r. 
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^ncC) or to roufe them to fome defperate aft of hoftility, 
which might juftify a general vengeance. 

In confequcnce of a pacification with the Highlanders, a 
proclamation of indemnity had been ifTucd to fuch infur- 
gents as fliould take the oaths to the king and queen before 
:he laft day of December, in the year 1691. The heads of 
all the clans, who had been in arms for James, llriftly com- 
plied with the terms of the proclamation, except Macdonald 
of Glenco : — and his negleft, in fuffering the time limited to 
elapfe, was occafioned rather by accident than defign. His 
fubmiflSon was afterward received by the flicrilF, though not 
without fcruple. This difficulty, however, being got over, 
he confidered himfelf as under tlie proteftion of the law$, 
and lived in the moft perfeft fccurity. But ruin was ready 
to overtake him for his unpardonable delay in tendering his 
allegiance. William, at the inftigation of Sir John Dal- 
rymple, his fecretary for Scotland, figned a warrant of mili- 
tary execution againfl. Macdonald and his whole ^ 1^. 169Z. 
clan. And it was put in force by his country- 
man Campbell, of Glenlyon, with the moft favage barbarity, 
accompanied with a breach of hofpitality. Macdonald him- 
felf was Ihot dead with two bullets in the back part of the 
head, by one Lindfay, an officer whom he had entertained 
as his gueft : his tenants were murdered by the foldiers to 
iwhom they had given free quarters : women were killed in 
defending their tender offspring; and boys, in imploring 
mercy, were butchered by the officers to wliofe knees they 
clung ! — Near forty perfons were maffacred, and many of 

thofe who cfcaped to the mountains pei iffied of hunger or 
cold. All the houfes in the valley of Glenco were re- 
duced to allies ; the cattle were driven away, and with the 
other moveables divided as fpoil among the officers and fol« 
diers*®. Never vras military execution more complete. 


27, inquiry into the Majjacro of Glenco, StAtc Tra^ls^ vol. iii. 
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'rhis cruel malTacre, which (hocked all EuropC) could not 
fail to roufe the refentment of the Jacobites in genera^ 
but more efpeclally of the Highlanders ^ and the diflatif* 
fied Whigs made ufe of it, in order to render odious the 
government of William. An infurre£lion, in favour of the 
dethroned monarch, was projeAed both in England 
Scotland. James himfelf had taken all the Heps, which his 
own prudence or the advice of his friends could fuggcft, to 
render his return agreeable to his former fubjecls ; and 
Lewis XIV. encouraged by favourable accounts from Bri- 
tain, began ferioufly to think of an invafion. An army of 
twenty thoufand Iri(h and French troops, under the maref- 
chal de Bellafons, fell down toward the coaft of Normandy. 
James, attended by the duke of Berwick, arrived in the 
camp, between Cherburg and La Hogue. Three hundred 
tranfports were aflembled at Bred ; and every thing was 
ready for the intended embarkation, when an unfortunate 
concurrence of circumftances defeated the whole enter- 
prize 

Lewis, vlftorious by fca as well as land, liad appointed a 
|>owerful naval force to fupport this invafion. But the 
Toulon fquadron, confifting of thirty fail, commanded by 
d’Eftrees, was prevented, by contrary winds, from joining 
the Breft fleet, under Tourvillc. Meanwhile the alarm of 
an invaljpn had fpread to England, and the earl of Marl- 
borough, and feveral other perfons of lefs note, were Cent to 
the Tower, on fufpicion of holding a treafonable correfpon- 
dence with ilieir dethroned fovereigii Admiral Ruflell 

was 


*9, Stuart Paper^t 1 691. Duke of Perwkk’8 Mem, vol. i. » 

30. The carl of MarlUoroug^h ci*rtainly held a I’ecret corrcfpondence with 
James; but that unfortunate monarch never believed him to be fixicere: he 
fufpc6lcd him of a defi^n to betray his fovcrcign a fecond time. Admiral 
Kufl'cil feems allb to have entered into thefe intrip^nes: and James had no' 
better epiiiion of his' hneerity. lie was apprehenrivc that Rii/Tell, as a man 
of republican principles, wauled only to unhinge the government, and to do*; 

bafe 
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Vas ordered out with the Engliih fleet ; and having formed 
a junftion with the Dutch fquadron, he direfted his courfe 
for La Hogue. Off that place, about four o’clock in the 
morning, he difcovered Tourville ; who, though 
fenfible of the fupcriority of the enemy, refolved 
io hazard an engagagement, in order to vindicate himfcif 
from an afperfion that had been thrown on his courage by 
M. de Seignelay, miniller for the marine. He accordingly 
bore down in the Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, 
upon Ruflell, in the Britannia, of one hundred guns. The 
reft of the French fleet fell in with the Engliflr line, and a 
hot engagement enfued, in which the Dutch had little (hare. 
The two admirals plied their guns very warmly from eleven 
till one ; when Tourville, being difabled, was towed off by 
his boats, and five frclh (hips, with a furious fire, covered 
his retreat 

A fog, which fell about four in the afternoon, preferred 
the French fleet from inftant and inevitable ruin. But they 
were not fufFered to cfcape without lofs. Four of Tour- 


tlie crown in the perfon of fallen majefty. James II. 1691. See nlfn 
Dalrymple’s j^ppend. and Maepherfon’s Orijrhta/ Papers, 

UiiL wliatcvcr opinion RulTcll might hold, or whatever views he might 
f I etly entertain, his condiidl proves him to have been an able and fairliful 
ftrvant to his country. Nor does any one feature in his chara^lcr rr circiim- 
flance in his life, afford us the fmalleft room to believe, whatever we may 
be told by the alTaflins of public virtue, that he could ever ferioufiy intend to 
betray /lu/ country, and his truft as an EngUfii admiral, by carrying over the 
fleet tuidtr Ills commaml to the dethroned monarch, wliilc a papift and pen*, 
floncr of Lewis XIV. The ambitious and intriguing genius of Mailborough, 
his original treachery to Janies, and his long and intimate corrcfpondcnce 
V. ith his f..rnicr mailer and benefactor whom he had betrayed, leave hr more 
in the dark with refpe^ to his ultimate defigns. He appears to have had 
neither moral nor political principles, when they inteifered with his avarice 
or ambition ; and it feems certain that, from zeal for the fervice of James, or 
an averflon againft William, he defeated, by his fecret intelligence, an exj>e- 
dltioti agalnll Brell, under admiral RuiTcll, in 1694. I'aptrt^ May 

^^94* James II. 1694. \ 

H ufl'cl t 9 Nottingham f June Zy 1692. 
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ville’s (hips, which had been fet on fire during the engage-* 
ment, blew up during the night. Next morning the chacc 
was renewed ; and the Royal Sun, the Admirable, another 
firft rate, and the Conqueror, an eighty-gun (hip, were dc- 
ftroyed near Cherburg. The day following, thirteen line of 
battle Clips, which had fought fafety by running afliore ^is 
La Hogue, were burnt, together with twenty tranfports, 
laden with military ftores James, to the utter confufion 
of his hopes, beheld from the fhore this deftruftion, which 
it was not in liis power to prevent, and which totally broke 
the force of the French navy 

The adherents of James in England, however, were not 
difeouraged. They confidered the failure of the invafion 
as an accident, which might foon be repaired, and continu- 
ed to difturb the government with their intrigues. Thefe 
intrigues, the perpetual oppofition between the Whigs and 
Tories, and the ncceflity of large fupplies to fupport the war 
on the continent, gave rife to two great and 
growing evils, intimately connefted with each 
other ; the national debt, and the corruption of the houfe of 
commons. At the fivnie time that William, by a pernicious 
funding fyftem, was loading the Cate with immenfe fums, 
borrowed to maintain his continental connections, he was 
liberal of the public money to his fervants at home ; and em- 
ployed It with little ceremony, to bring over his enemies, or 
to procure a majority in parliament. 

In order to put a itop to this corruption, fo far as it af- 
^ jy ^ fected the reprefentatives of the people, a bill 
was brought in for Triennial Parliaments 5 and 
William found himfelf under the neceflity of paffing it, or 


3a. Ibid. 

33. ** Ah 1 ”— exclaimed the unfortunate monarch, with a mixture of ad- 
inirittion and regret, at feeing the French fleet fet on fire,— « none but 
my brave Englifli tars could have performed fo gallaut an aflion !*’ Dal- 
rymplc’s ilto. 
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•of lofing the vote of fupply, with which it w^as made to 
go hand in hand. lie was befide afraid to exert the influ- 
ence of the crown, in defeating a bill of fo much confe- 
quence to the nation ; more efpeciaily as the queen, whofc 
death he was fenhble would weaken his authority, was then 
hidifpofed A fimilar bill, as we have already feen, was 
extorted from Charles 1. but repealed, foon after the Rcllo- 
ration, in compliment to Charles IL I'o tins imprudent 
compliance may be afciibed the principal diforders during 
that and the fubfequent reign. A hoafe of commons, elect- 
ed every three years, would have formed I'ueh a (Irong bul- 
wark to liberty, as muil have baffled and cliicouraged all the 
attacks of arbitrary power. Tlie more heneft and inde- 
pendent part of the cemmunity, therefore, zealouily promot- 
ed the prefent law; which, while it continued in force, 
certainly contributed to liicni the tide of corruption, and to 
produce a more fair reprefentation of the people. How 
it came to be repealed, I fltall afterward luve occafiou to 
notice. 

The queen, as William had apprehended, died foon after 
the paffing of this im[)ortaiit bill. Mary was a woman of 
great equality of temper, and of no fmall (hare of untler- 
ftanding. She was a finccre proteftant; and by her exem- 
plary piety, the purity of her mannervS, and even by her nota- 
ble iiuluftry, llic contributed much to reform the court, 
which had been extremely licentious during the two fovuKr 
reigns. Nor was ftc dcllitute of political addrefs; whieJ#, 
in the abfence of her hufband, fhe employed in luch a man- 
ner as to conciliate the affections of all jvjrtics. But Iilvc 
her praife muft ceafe. She polTeffed few fltlnlng virtues, or 
elegant accompliftiments. And the charadler of an oo^dieiit 
wife, fo jullly her due, is Hiadcd by the reproach of being a 
cruel filter, and an unfeeling daughter; who entered the pa- 
lace of her father, foon after he had been forced tJ leave it, 




34. Euroeti book t. 
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and afcended his . throne with as much gakty as if he had 
been an enemy to her eaiftence, inftead of an indulgent pa« 
rcnt^ and the fountain of her Uood 

William appeared to be very much afBi^ted at the death 
of the queen ; and^ however little regard he might have for 
her engaging perfon, from the coldncfs of his own difpo-^ 
fitioni his grief was poflibly finccre. . Her open and agree* 
able deportment, and her natural alliance to the throne, had 
chiefly contributed to reconcile the minds of men to his go- 
vernment. The Whigs could forgive her every breach of 
filial doty, on account of her adherence to the protcftant re- 
ligion and the principles of liberty j and even the Tories 
were ready to afcribe her feenming want of fympathy with 
her father’s misfortunes, to an obfcquious fubmiflron to 
the will of her hufband. With her, all natural title to the 
Englifti crown expired, on the part of William; and al- 
though his authority, fupportcd by the a£l: of Settlement, 
was too firmly eftabliftied to be immediately fliaken, the 
hopes of the Jacobites began daily to rife, and confpiracies 
A D i6 5 formed againfl his life, as the only bar to 

the reftoraticn of’ James, and the fucceflfion of 
his fon, the titular prince of Wales, whofe legitimacy fcemed 
now to be put beyond all queftion, by the queen’s undifputcd 
delivery of a daughter 

The moft dangerous of thefe confpiracies, conducted by 
Sir George Barclay and other violent Jacobites, was inti- 
mately conne£ted with a plan for an iafurre£tion in Eng- 
A D 6 6 invafion from France. The duke 

of Berwick was fent over to forward the infur- 
re£iion. But the Englilh nobility and gentry in the inte- 
reft of James, though warmly difpofed to ferve him, very 


35. Burnet, book it. t. 

36. As the princefs of Denmark kadloog bcld 3 focret correspondence witk 
ker father, and obtained his pardon for her undiitifui condudt, it was pre- 
fumed fbe would not oppofe bis teftoiation, by pleading her 
title to the facedfiosh 

prudently 
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• prudently refufed to take arms until a body of trbops (bculd 
be landed to fupport them. Finding them obftinate in this 
refolution, and being informed of the confpiracy againft the 
life of William, the duke immediately returned to France, 
that he might not be confounded with men, whofe atrocious 
purpofe had no connexion with his coi^iimiiTion ; thouqli he 
thought himfelf hoinvl in hoiiour, he tells us, not to dhTuiidc 
them from it 

In the mean time the tro(.'ps, intended for the invafion, 
were aflembled at Dunkirk and C.dais. Four lum lrcd tranf-* 
ports were colleficd, and cigluccn men of war were ready 
to efcort them. James himfeli was on his way to join tlic 
army, when he was met by the duke of Berwick, after his 
return from Enjrland. 'riioujjh he could not blame the can- 
tion of his friends, he was not a little mortified at It, as 
Lewis XIV. hadpofitivdy declared, that he vA;iild not allow 
his troops to embark before an infurrcx^ioii !vaJ acbuailjr 
taken place* The difconfolatc prince, however, nroccct^tJ 
to Calais, in anxious expeclarion of the iiliic of the ad’alS- 
nation plot; from which, though undertakcii without Ills 
authority, he hoped to derive advantage in his prerent dH- 
trefling circumftanccs. Like a drowning mariner, he caught 
at a flippery rope, and reflcd his defperate fovtuns on ihc 
point of a ruihan's fword. But his fufpence and cmbarr.if- 
ment were foon removed. The plot was difeovered ; fsve- 
ral of the coiifpirators were feised and executed, and all 
England was thrown into a ferment. The current of pub- 
lic opinion w'^as luddcniy cljangeil. Even many of thuie, 
who-hated the perfon, and dllllktd the government of WiD 
liam, were fliocked at the idea of a barbarous attempt upon 
his life; and his throne, which feetned lately to flrakc to its 
bafe, was now more firmly cllabliihed than ever 

Admiral 

Affm, vol. I. 

SS. Burnet. lK>ok v. Dtilce of Berwick’s u James II. 1695’. 

Amid all thefe confpiracics a^aiiiil h t pet fun and j^overnmeat, "William dif- 

Vpt. IV. O eovtrcd 
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Admiral Rufltl, on the firft certain intelligence of thc» 
projefted invafion, was ordered to repair to the Downs. 
Having hoifted his Hag on board the Viftory, he collected 
with incredible diligence and difpatch, a fleet of fifty fail, 
with which he appeared before Calais: and although he 
found it impra£licable to deltroy the French (hipping, or 
greatly to injure the town, he fpread terror all along the 
coaft, and convinced the enemy of the neceflity of attending 
to their own fafety, inftcad of ambitioufly attempting to in- 
vade their neighbours Thus were all the hopes of James 
and his adherents blafted, by what the French termed his 
MALIGNANT STAR. Covered with (hame and confufion, 
and overwhelmed with difappointnicnt and defpair, he re- 
turned to St. Germains ; where, laying afide all thoughts of 
an earthly crown, he turned his views folely toward heaven. 
Lewis XIV. w’ho was an accomplifhed gentleman as well as 
a magnificent king, treated the dethroned monarch, on every 
occafion, with much tendernefs and refpecl. 13ut fome of 
the French courtiers were Icfs polite than their fovereign. 
There,’* faid one of them, in the hearing of James, “ is 
a fimpleton, who has loit three kingdoms for a mafs'^'^ !** 
We fliall fee, in the courfc of events, Lewis himfelf ob- 
liged to abandon the caufc of this royal refugee, and to ac- 
knowledge the right of William to his dominions. 

covered a cool couraj^c, which does great honour to hi:> memory. On fomc 
occaAons he difplaytd even a generous magniniioity tJiat claims admiiation. 
He not only panloncd but continued in employment I'om.t: of his principal 
fervants, after making them I'cnAblc that he was actpiaintcd witli their in- 
trigues ! — And he was rewarded with that ftdclity which fuch hcroie confi- 
dence defer vcd. 

Id. ibid. 


40. Voltaire, .S/Vt;V, chap. xiv. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

TJie Military Tra 7 ifaHioji 5 o?i the Coittiuait, f >' G?n the Bcgi^in'urr cf 
the ll'^ur that fJlowcil the League of Augslurg, to the Peace f 
Ryswick, in 1697 , and cf Cahjlowitz, in 1699 . 

j HAVE already had occaGon to obferve, that Lewis XIV. 

tlircatened by the powerful confederacy formed In coiifc- 
quence of the league of Augfburg, made him fclf 
mafter of PliiJiprburg and other places, in 1688, 
as a prelude to more vigorous exertions ; and that the alli- 
ance againft him was completed, by the accedion of England, 
in 1689. ^ have nlfo had occaGon to notice, that the empe- 

ror Leopold, the fiippofed head of this alliance, having fub- 
dued the malcontents in Hungary, had got his fon, Jofeph, 
proclaimed king of that country, and the Hungarian crown 
declared hereditary in the houfe of Aullria. 

That revolution was not aecomplilhed v/it;hout the flied- 
ding of much blood, both in the Gc!d and en the feafibld- 
Leopoldj the proteblor of Chrlftendom, and ilie 'ai'icitor of 
the rights of nations, was himfelf a tyrant and a pcriccutor. 
He was Hill engaged in hollilitics with the ^Eurkc;; but ihe 
taking of Belgrade by aiTauIt, joined to his other 1 u':ccGcj, 
enabled him to take part in the war againd Lcv/Is, whole 
vain-glorious ambition had alarmed all Europe. BcGdc a 
jcaloufy for the liberties of Germany, Leopold had other 
motives for entering into this war. He was fenGblc, that 
the Moji Chrijlian Kings while pcrfecuting his own pro- 
teftant fubjefts, for not conforming to the cinirchof Rome, 
had fupported the proteftants in Hungary ! that he liad in- 
cited them to take arms in defence of thole heretical opi- 
nions, which he abhorred ! and that, by Ills intrigues, he 
had even encouraged the InGdels to invade the thly Roman 
Rmpircy the great bulwark of the Chriftiaii world ! 

"The French monarch, trufting to his great rcfources, pre- 

O 2 pared 
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pared himfelf to repel the ftorm which his ambition had! 
railed, with a vigour proportioned to the occafion. He af- 

_ femblcd two armies in Flanders : he oppofed a 
A, D. 1689. . . , . . 

third to the Spaniards in Catalonia ; and in order 

to form a barrier on the fide of Germany, he laid wade the 

Palatinate with fire and fword, after having made himfelf 

mailer of its principal towns. This barbarous policy, which 

has beehjuftly and feverely blamed,, can never be held in 

too much deteftatlon. Men, women and children, were 

dtiven, in a fevere feafon, out of their habitations, 

February. 

to wander about the fields, and to perifli of hun- 
ger and cold ; while they beheld their houfes reduced to 
aflies, their goods felzed, and their pofleflions pillaged by 
the rapacious foldlery. The terrible execution began at 
Manheim, the feac of the ele£lors5 where not only the pa- 
laces of thofe princes were razed to the ground, but their 
very tombs opened in fearch of hidden treafurcs, and their 
venerable dull fcattered in the air Twice, during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. was this fine country defolated by the 
arms of France; but the flames lighted by Turenne, how- 
ever dreadful, were only like fo many torches, compared 
with the prefeiit frightful conflagration, which filled all £u-* 
rope with horror. 

Nor did that cruel expedient, fo difgraceful to the charac- 
ter of the French monarch, anfwer the end propofed: it 
ferved only to incrcafc the number and the rancour of his 
enemies. Though Lewis had near four hundred thoufand 
men Iq the field, he found himfelf inferior to the allies. 
Eleven thoufand Englilh troops, commanded by the earl of 
Marlborough, augmented the army of Spain and the United 
Provinces, in Flanders, to near fifty thoufand men. The 
Germanic body, united under the emperor, afiemblcd three 
formidable armies, befide that oppofed to the Turks ;name-* 
ly, one under the elcftor of Bavaria, who commanded on 

I. Voltaire, SiccUf chap. xv. Hainault, 1689. 

tit 
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* the Upper Rhine i another, and the main army, led by the 
duke of Lorrain, who adJed on the Middle Rhine ; and a 
third, (ionduiled by the clc£J:or of Brandenburg, appeared 
on the Lower Rhine. 

The duke of Lorrain, pafling the Rhine at Coblcntz, and 
the Mofcllc at AIcken, purfued his march through the fo- 
reft of Saon, and laid (iege to Mentz ; while the eleflor of 
Brandenburg, with his own troops, and thofc of Weftpha- 
lia, invefted Bonne. Both places were taken : and the 
French, under the marcfchal d’Humiers, tliough determined 
to remain on the defenfive in Flanders, were brougiit to aii 
engagement by the prince of Waldec, and worfted at Wal- 
court^. Nor was Lewis more fuccclsful in Catalonia, where 
his troops were driven back to their owm frontiers by the duke 
de Villa Hermofa ; who, parfuing marcfchal dc Noailles, 
laid Rouflillon under contribution, and obliged him to aban- 
don Campredon, which he had taken in the beginning of the 
campaign The fame bad fortune tliac feemed to perfecutc 
France, fell ftill with greater v/cight upon the Grand Seig- 
nior, her ally. The prince of Baden, who commaded for 
the emperor on the fide of Hungary, defeated the Turks in 
three faccefiive engagements. He forced their entrench- 
ments on the banks of the Morava, he routed them at Nifla, 
and he obtained a complete viilory at NVidia ; fo that the 
moft Clirlftlan king, who had expected a great diverfion of 
the imperial forces by the Infidels, now found himfelf oblig- 
ed to rely on his own arms. 

The enemies of France were ftill more numerous during the 
pext campaign, bu|: her generals were better chofen. The 
duke of Savoy having joined the allies. It became ne- 

r T . r , . r . . A. D. 1690. 

ceilary for Lewis to lend an army into ltal}^ 1 his 
army was committed to the marcfchal dc Carinat, who united 
the fire of a hero to the coolncfs of a pliiiofopher. Bred to 
the law, in which he would have excelled, he had quitted that 

/(I. ibid. 3. Mem, de Neaillesy tom. i. 4. Barre, tom. x. 
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profeflion In clifgufl, and rifcn to the highefl military rank by 
the mere force of merit. He every where fliewed himfelf 
fuperlor to his aiitagonlft Vi£l:or Amadeus, though reputed 
an able general, and completely defeated him at Staftarada^ 
In confequence of this viftory, Saluces fell into the hands 
of the French; Suza, which commanded the pafles between 
Dauphinc and Piedmont, was taken ; and all Savoy, except 
the fortrefo of Montmelian, was foon reduced 

The fame fuccefs attended the arms of France on the 
frontiers of Spain, where all Catalonia was tlirown into con- 
fufion ; and Luxemburg, who united the conduil of Tu- 
renne to tlic intuitive genius of Condc, gave a new turn to 
her afiairs in Flanders. Bcirig fuddenly joined by the maref- 
chnl do Coufiicrs, he advaiice.l againll: the Dutch and Spa- 
niards under the prince of V/a.dec: and an obllinate bat- 
tle enfued, at Flcurus, i;car Cliarleroy ; where, by a bold 
and declfive motion of hh cavalry, he gained a complete but 
bloody vidlory. Covered from the view of the enemy by a 
ridng ground, the French horfe fell upon the flank of the 
Dutch, vvhile engaged in front with the infuUry. The 
Dutch cavalry were broken, and fled at tlic full ftiock; but 
their infantry flood firm, and performed fjgnal feats of va- 
lour. Seven tlioufarul were killed on the ipot, before they 
gave way ; and Luxemburg declared, that the Spaniih in- 
fantry did not behave with more gallantry at Rocroy 

Nothing memorable happened during the campaign on 
the French fide of Germany. The inaition of the allies 
in that quarter may partly be aferibed to t'ic death of the 
duke of Lorrain. This gallant prince, whofc high fpirit 
induced him to abandon his dominions, and become a foldier 
of fortune, rather than fubmit to the hard conditions offered 
him by Lewis XIV. at the peace of Nimeguen, had greatly 
diflinguiflied himfelf on many occafions, and was become 
a confummate general. His injuries feem always to Iiavc 

5. Voltaire. Sie^Je, ch?p. xy. Hainault, i€99. 6. Id. ibid. 
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• been uppermoft in his mind, except while engaged againfl: 
the Infidels, when religion wms predominant. He threatened 
to enter Lorrain at the head of forty thoufand men before 
the end of the fummer ; a circumftancc which appears to 
have given rife to the report of his having been poifoned by 
the emifi'aries of France. His letter to the emperor Leopold, 
his brother-in-law, written on his death-bed, ftrongly marks 
his chara£ler. “ I am g<d ng,’’ fays he, to give an account 
to a more powerful Mailer, of a life which I have de- 
voted chiefly to your fervice. Remember that I leave be- 
hind me a wife, who is nearly related to you ; children, 
who have no inheritance but my fword, and fubjcdls who 
are in opprcflion ^ V* 

The Turks were no lefs fuccefsfiil this campaign than 
the French, Exa^i cratedi at the lofs of their armies in 
Hungavy and the ii hour !ng province;., they had demand- 
ed tliC lu ad of the grand vizier, which was granted tliern ; 
and the new v'zler, being a man of an adflive difpofition, as 
well as Ikilful in tlie military art, made great preparatici:s 
for carrying on the war with vigour. Nor did he neglect 
the arts of policy, 1 he Vaivode of Tianfylvania having 
died lately, he prevailed with the Grand Seignior to declare 
Tckeli, the chief of tlic Ilungarian malcontents, his fiic- 
ceflbr. This revolution, and the fncccflcs of Tekeii, ob- 
liged the prince of Baden, v/ho comm'^nded the imperial 
army in Hungary, to march into Traniyivania. During Ijis 
abfcnce the Turks took Nilfa, V/idIn, and even Belgrade; 
which was carried by afliiult, after a bloody fiege, in confe- 
quence of the blowing up of the powder magazine. All 
Upper Hungary, beyond the I'ibifcus, fell into their hands ; 
and they took winter-quarters in that country, with every 
profpe£l of improving their advantages, as foon as the fca- 

fon would permit 

Amid the misfortunes of the allies during this campaign, 

7. Duke of Berwick’s Mtm. vol. 1. Barrc, tom. x. Ileli% lib. iil. 
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wc ought not to omit the defeat of the combined fleet of • 
England and HoUand, bj^ the French ; an event which, in 
fpeaking of the aflairs of Great Britain, I have already hint- 
ed at, but found no opportunity to deferibe. The Icene of 
action lay ofF Beachy-head ; where the fleet of France, un- 
der Tourville, was with dilHdeuce attacked by two mari- 
time powers, who had long contended fingly for the fove- 
reignty of the ocean. So great, indeed, had the exertions 
of Lewis been in raifing his navy, that the allies were in- 
ferior to 'rourville, both in the fizc and the number of their 
fi'iips ; but their fkill in feamanfliip, and the memory of their 
forrrer exploits, it was hoped, would make up for their defi- 
ciency in force. It happened, however, otherwife. 

After the hoftile fleets had continued five days in fight of 
each other, the earl of 7'orrington, v/ho commanded in chief 
for the allies, bore down upon the enemy ; in confequence 
of exprefs orders to hazard a battle, which he had hitherto 
carefully avoided. The Dutch fquadron, which formed the 
van of the combined fleet, v/as engaged with the van of the 
French about eight o’clock in the morning; and the blue 
diviiion of the Englifli, before nine, attacked the rear of the 
enemy with great vigour. But the red ciivifion, which 
formed the centre, and which Torrington condadled in per- 
foii, did not come into adlion, till an hour later ; and even 
then at fuch a diftance from the Dutch, as to permit their 
Nvhole divifion to be furrounded by the French. Though 
the I)utc!i fought with great courage, mofl: of their fliips 
were dil’abled ; three of the line were funk in the engage-' 
meat, and three burnt in the flight. Befides many brave 
fcameu, two cf their admirals, and feveral captains, were 
fl.iiii Tile Engliih, who were in the adliion, fuflered ex- 
tremely. The French fifips were well manned; their fire 
was regular and rapid, and their management of the fails 
durli.g the aclion flcilfiil and expeditious. Their ignorance of 
the cuurfe of the tides, and their purfuing in a line, only , 
could have prevented them from totally breaking the naVti 

force 
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' force of England and Holland®. In this unfortunate l^attle^ 
the allies loft eight fliips of the line, and fcveral others were! 
rendered utterly unfit for fendcc But it was attended 
with no farther confequences of any importance. 

The progrefs of the French, during the next campaign, 
was not equal to what might have been expefied from their 
viftories in the foregoing $ nor was the fuccefs of 
the allies anfwcrable to their hopes. Tliough 
Lewis in perfon took Mons, in the beginning of April, in 
defiance of king William, who had placed liimfelf at the 
head of the confederate army, the fummer was fpent in a 
ftate of inactivity, and palled without any memorable event 
on the fide of Flanders. On the frontiers of Germany the 
war langulflied ; and although the French were fuceefsful in 
Catalonia, they had no rcafon, on the whole, to boaft of 
their good fortune. The conquefts of Catinat in Italy were 
checked by prince Eugene and the young duke of Schom- 
berg -j who repulfcd him at Coni, in Piedmont, and obliged 
him foon after to repafs the Po. Meanwhile the Turks, on 
the fide of Hungary, loft all the advantage which they had 
acquired in the preceding campaign. They were totally 
routed, by the prince of Baden, at Salankeman, with the 
lofs of twenty thoufaiul men ; and the grand vizier, the fc~ 
ralkier, and rnoft of their principal officers being flain, the 
remains of their army found it necelTary to feek flieltcr be- 
yond the Saave **. 

William and Lewis, the following fpring, fet out on the 
fame day to join their refpeftivc armies, and the higheft hopea 
were formed on both Tides. Lewis fat fud- 
denly down before Namur, with an army of forty- 
five thoufand men ; while Luxemburg, with another army, 
covered the fiege of that important place, which is fituated 
at the conflux of the Sambre and the Maefe. The town was 
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ftrong, the citadel was deemed impregnable : the garrlfoii • 
confided of ten tlioufind men, under the prince of Barbafon \ 
2nd the famous Coehorn defended in perfon a new fort,^ 
which bore his name, while Vauban direfted the attack. 
The eyes of all Europe were turned toward Namur, where 
two great kings contended for^lory and conqueft. William 
advanced to the relief of the place, with an army of eighty 
thoufand men ; but the ftrong pofiiion of Luxemburg, on 
the banks of the Mehaign, which ran between the two 
armies, and the unexpected rains, which had not only fwelL 
cd the ftream, but formed into morafles the adjoining fields, 
deterred him from hazarding an engagement. Meanwhile 
Lewis, having taken the town, prefled with vigour the fiege 
of the new fort ; and Coehorn, after an obftinate defence, 
was obliged to capitulate. The fate of the citadel was fooii 
after decided, and Lewis returned in triumph to Ver- 
failles 

In erder to recover that reputation, which he had loft by 
not fuccouring Namur, vnileavoured to furpi'ize the 

French a;my, under Luxemburg, at Stcinkirk. The attack 
was chiefly mailc by the lirltiih troops, in columns. They 
prefied with amazing intrepidity upon the right wing of 
the enemy, notwithllaudiiig the difiidvantagc of ground ; 
broke their line, took their artillery, and, if properly fup- 
ported, would have gained an uiidifpiited vidlory. But Wit 
liam and his Dutch generals not only failed to fecond the ef- 
forts of thofc brave battalions with frcfli troops, but to charge 
the enemy’s left wing, when their right was thrown into 
diforder In confcquence of tliefe miftakes, the battle was 
totally loft. The Englifli, neglefted by their allies, and left 
to fuilaiii alone the whole fliock of the houflioU troops of 
France, led by Luxemburg, and encouraged by the prefence 
of tlie princes of the blood, were at length obliged to give 

12. Voltaire, Slecfe, chap. xv. Hainault, 1691, Barre, torn. x. 

13. Bulcc of Berwick's Mem, vqI. i. 
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"ground, and almoft all cut in pieces. Nor was the lofs of 
the French lefs confiderablc. Partial as the engagement 
proved, above ten thoufand men fell on both fides, in the 
Ipace of two hours ; and the veteran Luxemburg declared, 
that he was never in fo hot an a6Uon William’s military 
eharafter fuffered greatly by this battle, and the hatred of 
the Englifii againfl the Dutch became violent in the liighefi: 
degree Let us fee what fport thefe Knglidi bull-dogs 

will make !’* was the cool farcaftlcal reply of count Solmes, 
when ordered to advance to the fupport of the Britifli troops. 

The allies were lefs unfortunate in other quarters. The 
French, by exerting their whole force in Fianders, left their 
own country expofed. The army under the marefchal de 
Catinat, being took weak to refill the duke of Savoy, that 
prince entered Daupliinc, and fulTicicntly revenged liimfelf 
for the inful ts which he had received in his own dominions, 
during tlie two preceding campaigns. He ravaged the coun- 
try, he reduced the fortified towns, and ficknefs only pre-* 
vented him from acquiring very important conquers 
Nothing of any confequcncc happened on the Rhine, though 
the French had rather there the advantage. Fhe affairs of 
the allies went better on the borders of Hungary. Great 
Waradiii, after a long blockade, was taken by the Impcria- 
lifts ; and thofe diforders, which ufually attend the misfor- 
tunes of the Turks, involved the court of Conflantinople in 
blood. 

Elated with his pad fuccefles, Lewis XIV. opened the 
next campaign with great pomp in Flanders. He went thi- 
ther in perfon, attended by his whole court, and ^ ^ 

r 1 t I ^^93* 

appeared at the head of an army of one hundred 
and twenty thoufand men. Nothing lefs was expeded from 
fuch a force than the entire conquell of that fine country. 
But Lewis, influenced by motives which have never yet been 

14. Id. ibid. I?* Burnet, b:)ok v. 

?6. Tifeat, E>irofe^ Hauitt’t, fub ar* 
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fufHcicntly explained,' fuddenly difappointed the hopes of* 
his friends, and quieted the fears of his enemies. ^ He fent 
part of his army into Germany, under ihe Dauphin ; and 
leaving to Luxemburg the condud): of the military operation$ 
in Flanders, returned to Verfailles with his court*’. 

This unexpeiled meafure has been aferibed tp the llrong 
podtioii of the allies at Parks, near Louvain, where kin^ 
William had judicioufly encamped his army, in order to co- 
ver Biuflels, and by which he is fuppofed to have difeon- 
certed the defigns of the French monarch. But William, who 
had only fifty thqufand men, would not have dared, as the 
tliike of Berwick very juftly obferves, to wait the approach 
oi fo fuperior a force as that under Lewis ; or, if he had, 
he muft have bjen overwhelmed ; and Bruflels, Liege, and 
even Maeflricht, muft have fallen This, adds the duke, 
makes the king’s departure, and the divifion of his army, 
the more unaccountable. A flight indifpofition, and the 
anxiety of Madame cle Maintenon (his favourite miftrefs, 
who accompanied him) for the health and fafety of her royal 
lover, probably faved Flanders ; though Lewis himfclf, in a 
letter to the marefchal de NcaUles, aferibes his fudden 
change of meafurcs to a defire of peace, and a conviction 
that it could only be procured by vigorous exertions in Ger- 
many 

The duke of Luxemburg, with the main body of the 
French army, after having attempted in vain, by a variety of 
movements, by taking Huy and threatening Liege, to bring 
the allies to an engagement, refolved to attack them in their 
camp, v/hen they were weakened by detachments. He ac- 
con-ingly quitted his poll at Hellicheim, fuddenly crofled 
the Jaar, and advanced toward them by forced marches. 
His van was in fight before they were advifed of his approach ; 
hut as it was then almoft evening, William might have re- 

17. Buroct. book V. Duke of Berwick, vol. i. 18. Duke of 

Beiwick's Mtm, vol. i. 19. dc Nouilles, tom. i. 
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in the night with fafety, had he not depended upon 
the ftrength of his position and the bravery of his troops. 
The ri^er Geete bounded his right, and ran winding along 
his rear. On the left, and in the front of the left, was the 
brook of Landen. A thick hedge covered part of the front 
of his right wing. The village of Ncerwinden, with en- 
trenchments before it, was fituated between the left end cf 
the hedge and his centre, the right joining the Geete. Ti e 
village of RomfdorfF Hood farther advanced, oppofed to the 
front of the left wing, and the entrenchments before it 
ftretched to the brook of Landen. A line of entrenchments 
extended thcmfelvcs behind the two villages, and hehiiul 
thefe the army of the allies was formed. Tlicir whole frcnit 
Was covered with one hundred pieces of cannon ; which, hy 
being advantageoufly placed on an eminence, commanded all 
the approaches to their line 

The duke of Luxemburg, on the evening of his nrrivaU 
diflodged a detachment of the allies, ported in the village of 
Landen, which ftood advanced before the brook cf lint 
name. Between this village and that of RomfdorfF he placed 
forty battalions in the night : he formed his centre of eight 
lines of horfe and foot intermixed ; and his horf.r, on the 
left wing, were ordered to extend rhcmfelves to the Geete, 
oppofing their line to the thick hedge which covered the ene- 
my’s right. About five in the morning this Lirangement 
was completed : a cannonading took place on both fidcs, and 
the duke of Berwick, with two other lieutenaiic-geiierals, 
Rubantel and Montchevreuil, were ordered to begin the at- 
tack ; Rubantel, on the entrenchments to the right of Necr- 
winden, with two brigades; Montchevreuil, on the left, 
with the fame number; and the duke of Berwick on the 
village, with other two brigades. The village projcftetl out 
beyond the plain ; fo.that the duke of Berwick, w ho was in 
the centre, attacked firrt. He forced the allies to abandon their 

20. Mem* di Fouquiertm Benvick's Mem. ubi fup. 
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poll : he drove them from hedge to hedge, as far as the , 

at the entrance of which he formed again in order of battle* 
But the troops dcftiaed to atrack on his right and/ieft, in- 
flead of following their inftru£lions, thought they would be Icfs 
expofed to the enemy’s fire by throwing themfelves into the 
village ; In confequence of which attempt, they got at once 
into his rear ; and the allies, perceiving this biundcr, re-en- 
tered Neerwindeii by the right and left, now entirely un- 
guarded. A terrible conflidl enfued. The four brigades 
under Rubantel and Montchevreuil were thrown into cori- 
fufion, and driven out of the village; and the duke of Ber- 
wick, attacked on all fides, and unfupported, was taken 
prifoner 

Luxemburg, however, was not intimidated by this dlf- 
aficr. He made a fccond attempt upon Neerwiiidcn, and 
fucceeded. His troops were again expelled, and a third time 
took pofleifioii of the village. The battle now raged with 
fury on both fiJes. Widiam twice led the Engllfli infanti'y 
up to his entrenchments, which the enemy endeavoured to 
force ; but nothing could refift the impetuofity of the French. 
Their centre being reinforced by the right wing, opened a 
way for their cavalry into the very lines of the allies. They 
flanked the Englifli, they broke the German and Spanifti 
horfe ; and William, when bravely advancing to the charge, 
with part of his left wing, had the mortification to fee his 
right driven headlong into the Gcete. All was now tumult 
and confufion. Terror and flight every where prevailed 5 
and befide thofe who funk in the general llaughter, many 
were drowned in the river. Twelve thoufiind of the allies 
lay dead on the field ; two thoufand were made prlfoners ; 
and fixty pieces of cannon, and eight mortars, with about 
fou?fcore ftandards, and colours, fell into the hands of the 
French Yet Luxemburg, after all, gained little but glory . 

ai. Id. ibid. zz, Burnet. Ra^di. P. Daniel. Duke 
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, vlftory at Necrwindcn. Eight thouflxncl of his beft 

troops were flain in battle, and his army was io much weak- 
ened by^e number of the wounded, that he could take no 
advantage of the confternation of the enemy. During fix 
weeks he dontinued in a ftatc of inaftion, and Charlcr^y 
’ was the only conqueft he afterward made, before tlic clofc of 
the campaign 

On the fide of Germany, the French ftained the glory of 
their arms by afts of cruelty and barbarity. Chamilly having 
taken Heidelberg by ftorn?, put the foldicrs and citizens pro- 
niifcuoufly to the fword ; and wlien the maflacrc endctl, 
rapine began. The houfes were burnt, tlic churches pilla- 
ged, the inhabitants ftript naked, and the perfons of the 
women expofed to violation, without refpeft to age or con->- 
dition This (hocking tragedy excepted, nothing memo- 
rable happened in that quarter. I'he Germans, fenfible of 
their inferiority, (ludioully avoided a battle ; and the Dau- 
phin, after crofting the Nccker, and difperfing a vain maiil- 
fefto, containing humiliating terms of peace, returned v/itli- 
out laurels to Verfailles The war in Hungary produced 
no fignal event. In Catalonia, the m ivcrchal de Noaillcs 
took Rofes in fight of the Spanilh army, and would have ac- 
quired more important coiKmefts, had he not been obliged to 
lend a detachment into Italy 

The military operations, on the fide of Piedmont, after 
having languilhed throughout the fummer, were terndnated 
by a decifive aftion, toward the end of tlic campaign. "The 
duke of Savoy, at the head of the confederates, had invellcd 
Pigncrol. Meanwhile the marelchal de Ciitinat, being re- 
inforced with ten thoufand men, defeended from the moun- 
tains, and feemed to threaten Turin. Alarmed for the 
fafety of his capital, the duke raifed the fiegc of Pigncrol, 
2nd advanced to the ftnall river Cifola,, where it pallcs by 
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heavy M^gage. The two armies were In,j[|ght QC^each, 
other, and the French general did np^ ^cl^p .th^e comb^# 
The iiiii|>crial and Piedmontefe cavalry, .,^Q^imar ded by 
duke in ‘pierfon, compofed the right wiqg of tae QOijJfedc-. 
tares j their infantry, confifting of the troops olSavoy, and 
thofe in the pay of Great Britain, were ftationedin the ccn» 
tre, under the famous prince Eugene ; and tlie Spaniards^ 
led by their native officers, formed the Jeft wing. The 
French adied in an iinufual manner. They received, as they 
advanced, the fire of the Spaniards ; then fired, charged 
them with fixed bayonets, and afterward fword in hand*- 
The whole left wing of the allied army was infliantly^ brojkeiit 
and thrown In confufion on the centre, which fufiained^ 
the battle with great obilinacy. The centre, however, wa^ at . 
length obliged to give way, and a complete viftory remained , 
to the French. Befide their cannon and light baggage, with 
a great number of colours and ftandards, the allies loft eight . 
thoufand men in the adlon^^. Among many perfons , of. 
dillin£^Ion who fell or were taken, the young dul|;g^ of 
Schomberg was mortally wounded and made prifoner* 

Nor were the French lefs fuccefsful in maritime afiatrs* 
Though the fliock which their navy had fuflaincd off 3^ 
Hogue, the foregoing fummer, rendered them Unable to fac^ 
the combined fleet of England and Holland, they made up 
in diligence what they wranted in force. The Englilh xia* 
tioh had, with reafon, complained of the little attention paid i 
to comnierce ever fince the beginning of the war. Thou{d^ 
powerful fleets were fent to Tea, and fonac advantages .ga^ed 
on that element, trade had fuffered much from the. fcigaiaa 
and privateers of the enemy. The mrehantoj ther^ort^ 
refoWed to keep the richeft (hips in theiv feveral hai^bpuripf ^ 
till a fufEcient convoy could be obtained: and fo . 

the negligence of government, that manyof them had^b^e^ . 

. s7« dg JFovfMiruj^ fijft* tom. ii. a I’Ab. 
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'/<3fci|[htceii mondiii ready to fall ! Their number accu^ 
mulated daily. At length the whole combined fleet was or- 
dered to dmdudl^ as far as might be reejuiCte, four hundred 
inerchantxzm 9 confifting of Englifh, Dutch, and Ham- 
burghers, brand for the differeot ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, and ^nerally known by the name of the Smyrna Fleet. 
They accordingly put to fea, and proceeded fifty leagues be- 
yond Ufhant \ where they left Sir George Rooke, with a 
fquadron of twenty- three fail, to convoy the traders to the 
Straits. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, under Tourville, had takert 
Ration in the bay of Lagos, and lay in that place till Rooke 
and the multitude of rich veflels under his conduft appeared. 
Deceived by falfe intelligence concerning the ftrength of the 
enemy, the Englifh admiral prepared to engage ; but fud- 
clenly perceiving his miftake, he flood away with an eafy 
fail, ordering the merchantmen to difperfe and fhift for 
themfelves. The French came up with the fternmoft fhips, 
and took three Dutch men of war. About fourfeore mer- 
chantmen were taken or deftroyed in the different ports of 
Spaini into which they had run, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The objeft of the voyage was 
totally defeated, and the lofs in Ihips and cargo amounted to 
twelve hundred thoufand pounds 

But Lewis XIV. amid all his viftorles, had the mortifica- 
tion to fee his fubjecis languifhing in mifery and w^ant* 
France was affliflcd with a dreadful famine, partly occafioii- 
ed by unfavourable feafons, partly by the war, which had 
not left hands fuflicient to cultivate the ground ; and notf 
withftanding all the providcht attention of her miniftry in 
bringing fupplies of corn from abroad, in regulating the 
price and furniRiIng the markets, many of the pcafants 
perlfhed of hunger, and the whole kingdom was reduced to 
poverty and diftrefs 

* 3 . Burnet^ book v. 99. Burchet's N^ntal Hifi, Bontet. 
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William, ajpjprifed of this,din;r!efsj.a.tiLd t^irfting^^asure- 
ypn^e, rejected all advances toward p^eacc;^ and hallened l^s 
, military preparations. lip was accordingly en-> 
allied to appear early in Fl^i>der8^t tlie head 
of a, great and finely appointed army ^ bu^ the fuperior 
genius of iLu^emhurg, with an army much inferior, pre- 
vented hun from gaining any confiderable advantage. The 
retaking of Huy was the only conqueft he made during 
the campaign. On the Upper Rhine, in Hungary, in Pied- 
mont, no event of any confequence happened On the 
lide of Spain, the war was carried on with more vigour. 
The marefchal de Noailles, having forced the padage of 
the river Ter, in Catalonia, defeated the Spanilh army 
entrenched on the farther bank. Gironne and Oftalric 
'fell fucceflively into his hands j and he would have made 
himfeif malber of Barcelona, had not admiral Ruflell, with 
the coihbined deet, arrived in the neighbouring feas, and 
obliged the French deet to take flielter in Toulon While 
Tourville and d’Eftrees were blooked up in that harbour, 
the French feaports upon the Channel were bombarded, 
though with no great effefl 

The glory and greatnefs of Lewis XIV. were now not only 
at their height, but verging toward a decline. His refources 
were exhaufted; his minifter Louvois, who knew fo. well 
how to employ tliem, was dead; and Luxemburg, the lad: 
of thofe great generals, who had made France the. terror 
of Europe, died before the opening of next campaign. 
fJewis determined, therefore, to a£l merely on the defradve 
in Flanders, where the allies had adembled an amazmg force. 
After, fome hefitation, he placed marefchal de Villeroy iat the 
head of the principal army* and entrufted the 
A. D. 169J pggopj tp Bpufilcrs. Namur, on the right,! and 
*^^unkirk on the left, cpmprehendjsd ^tween, ,them .^t|j^,^* 
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country to be defended by the French. Tournay 
on the S^ekl^ and Vpres, near the Lys, formed part of the 
line. Borers was ordered to aflemble his army near Mons^ 
to cover hSamurj and Villeroy ported himfelf between the 
Scheld and tie Lysj to protc£k Tournay, Ypres, and Dun- 
kirk , 

King William, who took the field iti the beginning of 
May, found himfelf at the head of an army much fuperior to 
that of France. In order to amufe the enemy, and conceal 
his real defign upon Namur, he made fome artful move^ 
ments, which difirafted the attention of Villeroy, and ren- 
dered him uncertain where the fform would firft fall. At 
length having completed his preparations, and formed his 
army into three bodies, he ordered the cleftor of Bavaria, 
with one diviiion, to invert Namur. He himfelf, at the head 
of the main body, was encamped behind the Mehaign, and 
in a condition to pafs that river, and fuftain the fiege, if ne- 
ccflaryj while the prince of Vaudemont,, with an arniy of 
obfervation, lay between the Lys and the Mandcl, to cover 
thofe places In Flanders which were moft expofed Namur, 
into which marefchal Boufflers had thrown himfelf with feven 
regiments of dragoons, in order to reinforce the garrifon, 
made a vigorous defence : but it was at laft obliged to fur-^ 
render ; and the citadel, which Villeroy attempted in vain 
to relieve, was alfo taken Lewis XIV. in order to wipe 
off this difgrace, and to retaliate on the confederates for the 
attacks made by the Englifh on the coart of France, com- 
manded Villeroy to bombard Bruflels ; and the prince of 
Vaudemont had the mortification to fee great part of that 
city laid in ruinS, without being able either to prevent or 
avenge the Wanton deftru£rioa 

The military reputation of William, which had fuflTered 
greatly during thO three foregoing campaigns, was much 

34 ' Mem. de Requires* 25* Campaigns, Hfem, de Peaqithrti* 
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talfed t>y the retakiag of Namur. But the allici hu'^Tittlir 
luccel‘3 in other quarters. No event of any importance 
happened on the fide of Italy, on the Upper j^'Aihe, or in 
Catalonia. On the fide of Hungary, 'where p(*>ce had been 
expeded by the confederates, the acceflion o^ htiiftapha 11. 
to the Ottoman throne, gave a new turn to- affairs. Puli' 
fefled of more vigour than his predecelTor, Achmet II. Mufi 
tapha refolved to command his troops in perfon. He ac- 
cordingly took the field) paired the Danube ; ftormedLippa) 
feized Itul ; and falling fuddenly on a body of Imperialifts, 
under Veterani, he killed that officer, difperfed his forces, 
and clofed with fuccefs a campaign which promifed nothing 
blit misfortune to the Turks ®‘. 

The next campaign produced no fignal event any where. 
France was exhaufted by her great exertions ) and, the king 
of Spain and the emperor excepted, all parties feemed 

JL D 16 6 war. Lewis XlV. by his 

intrigues, had detached the duke of Savoy from 
the confederacy : he tampered with the other powers : and 
a congrefs for a general peace, under the mediation of 
Charles XI. of Sweden, was at laft opened, at the caille of 
Ryfwick, between Delft and the Hague. The taking of 
Barcelona, by the duke of Vendome, induced the king d 
^ ^ Spain to lillen to the propofals of France ) and 
. 1697’ emperor, after reproaching his allies with de- 
fertihg him, found it necelTary to accede to the treaty. 

The conceffions made by Lewis XIV. were very confidcir- 
able ) but the pretenGons of the houfe of Bourbon to the 
Spanifh fucceffion were left in full force. Though the 
fiuticiation of aU claim to that fucceffion, conformable to the 
Fyrenean treaty, had been one great objei^ of the' warj ilb 
mention was made of it in the articles of peace. It 
yftipulated, That the French, monarch Ihould acknpvMflB 
William to be lawful. Sovereign of Great Britain and Irelaads 

3S. Btrre. lEleift. ' ' 

•ad 
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anf no farther attempt to difturb him in the poflefSon 
of bis kingdoms ; that the duchy of Luxemburg^ the county 
of ChineyJ^harleroy, Mons, Aeth, Courtray, and all places 
united to F'unce by the chambers of Metz and BrifaC) as 
well as thofe Vaken in Catalonia, during the war, Ihould be 
reftored to Sp|in ; that Friburg, Brifgaw, and Philipiburg, 
fhould be given up to the emperor ; and that the duchies of 
Lorrain and Bar (liould be rendered back to their native 
prince 

Scarce had the emperor acceded to the treaty of Ryfwick, 
which re-ftabliflied tranquillity in the North and Weft of 
Europe, when he received intelligence of the total defeat of 
the Turks, by his arms, at Zenta ; a fmall village on the 
weftern bank of the Theyfle, in the kingdom of Hungary, 
The celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy had fuccccded the 
eleflor of Saxony in the command of the Imperialifts, and 
to his confummate abilities they were indebted for their ex- 
traordinary fuccefs. Muftapha 11 . commanded his army ih 
perfon. The battle was of fliort duration, but uncommon- 
ly bloody. About twenty thoufand 'Turks were left dead on 
tlie fiejkl ; and ten thoufand were drowned in tlic* river, in 
endeavouring to avoid the fury of the fword. The magnir 
ficent pavilion of the fultan, the (lores, ammunition, pro- 
vifions, apd all the artillery and baggage of the enemy, fell 

39. l^wisf we tre told^ difeovered miurh rcJucStanc'j in fiibmittih^ to tin's 
arti;;le; and that he might not feem altogether to defert the dethroned mo-- 
narch, propofed that hU foil Ihould fuccccd to the crown of after 

the death of William , that William, with little hcfitatioii, agreed to the re 
queft ; that he even folcmnly engaged to procure the repeal of the Adi; of Set- 
tlement, and to obtain another aA, declaring the pretended prince of Wales 
his fucc^or.- But James, it is added, rejedted the olTeri proudiug That 
llio'uld.he himfclf be capable of confenting to fnch a uirj>raci:f‘il proposal in 
favour of hi.fon, he might jullly he repi cached with departing from his avow- 
*ed pnhdt)|iile8, and with tuihihg monarchy, by rendering ele&ive an hereditary 
crowfiL: de* Ajj\kfei Etrangtrei JjUOes II. 1^97, Macphefior, 

liifi, Brit* Vol. lit 

4c. Dumont, Csr/. Diatom* tom. viii. . 

.... '">’3 
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into the hands of prince Eugene. The grand vis^Sr waS 

killed, the feal of the Ottoman empire taken, and^ the Aga 

oi t! e Janizaries, and twenty-pfeven bafliaws, ff/cre found 

among the flain n 

Thb decifive viftory, though followed by nc ftriking con-p 

fequences, by reafon of the declining feafon, broke the fpi- 

rit of the Turks; and the haughty Muftapha, after at-» 

tempting in vain, during another campaign, to recover the 

laureir* he had loft at Zenta, agreed to liften to propofals of 

peace. The plenipotentiaries of the belligerent powers ac-. 

cordingly met at Carlowitz, and figned a treaty ; in which 

it was ftipulated, that all Hungary, on this fide the Saave, 

with Tranfylvania and Sclavonia, fhould be ceded to the 

houfe of Auftria ; that the Ruffians fhould remain in pof- 

A D x6 9 Azoph, on the Palus Maeotis, which 

had been taken by their young fovereign Peter I. 

afterward ftyled the Great ; that Caminiec fhould be reftored 

' to the Poles ; and that the Venetians, who had dif- 
Tun. s6« 

tinguiflicd themfelves during the latter years of the 
war, fliould be gratified with all the Morca, or ancient Pe- 
loponnel’us, and with feveral places in Dalmatia 

Thus, my dear Philip, was general tranquillity again re- 
ftored to Europe. But the feeds of future difeord, as we 
fliall foon have occafion to notice, were already fown in ever 
ry corner of Chriftendom. It was but a delufive calm bc^ 
fore a more violent ftorm. It will however afford us leifure 
to carry forward the Progrefs of Society. 

4T. Barre, Ifijt Alknuigne^ tom. x. Life of Pnna Lugenet 

Dumoqt^ Cor/. tom. viii. VultairOi Hifi. JRuJpa^ vpU i. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Jh Progre/s y^ociexY in Edrope from the Middle of the Six^ 
teet^ to the End of the Seventeenth Century, 

^BOUT the tniddle of the fixteenth century, as we 
have formerly fcen Society had attained a very high 
degree of perfedfioh in Italy. Soon after that xra, the Ita- 
lian Hates began to decline, and the other European nations, 
then comparatively barbarous, to advance towards refine- 
ment. Among thefe, the French took the lead : for al- 
though the Spanifh nobility during the reign of Charles V. 
and thofe of his immediate fuccelTors, were perhaps the 
mofl poliihed and enlightened fet of men on this fide of the 
Alps, the great body of the nation then was, as it flill con- 
tinues, funk in ignorance, fuperflition, and barbarifm. And 
the fecluded condition of tlie women, in both Spain and 
Italy, .was a farther barrier againll true politenefs. T'hat 
grand obftru£fion to elegance and pleafure was effeflually 
removed, in the intermediate kingdom, by the gallant Fran- 
cis I. Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. had introduced the cuHom of ladies appearing 
publicly at the French court: Francis encouraged it; and 
by familiarizing the intercourfe of the fexes, in many brilliant 
afiemblies and gay circles, threw over the manners of the 
nation thofe bewitching graces that have fo long attra^fed 
the admiration of Europe. 

But this innovation, like molt others in civil life, was at 
firft attended with feyeral inconveniencies. As foon as fa- 
miliarity had worn off that refpe£t, approaching to adora- 
tion, which had hitherto been paid to the women of rank, 
the advances of the men became more bold and licentious, 
^o longer afraid of offending, they poured their lawlefk 

j. Part I. Letter iv. 
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in^^^,ear of beauty ; and female innocence^^aCx . 
cjtfto^d .jtq fuclt folicitationsy was unable to refiy tbe fe« 
duclng . language of lovci breathed from, the glowing 
llps.of .youth, and maohoqd. Not only freque^ intriguesj 
but a grofs fenfuality was the confequence ; aifX the court 
of France, during half a century, was little 1^:tter than a 
common brothel. Catharine of Medicis encouraged this 
funfuality, and employed it as the engine for perfe£ling her 
fyilem of Machiavcliaii policy. By the attra&ions of her fair 
attendants, ihe governed the leaders of the Hugonot fa^ion, 
or by. their infidious carelFes obtained the fecrcts of her ene- 
mies, in order to work their ruin ; do bring them before a 
Tqnal; tribunal, or to take them off by the more dark and 
common- inlbumcnts of her ambition, poifon, and the fti* 
letto. Murders were hatched in the arms of love, and maf- 
facre planned in the cabinet of pleafure. 

Pn the accellion of Henry IV. and the cedation of the 
religious wars, gallantry began to alTume a milder form« 
The reign of fenfuality continued, but it was a fenfuality 
mingled with fentiment, and connefled with heroihn. Hen't 
ryhiinfelf, though habitually licentious, was often in love, 
and. fometimes fooliOily intoxicated with that palTion, but he 
was always a king and a foldier. His courtiers, in likeman-r 
ner, were frequently difTolute, but never effeminate. The 
fame beauty that ferved to folace the warrior after his toils, 
contributed alfo to infpire him with new courage. Chivalry 
feeraed to revive in the train of llbertinifm ; and the ladies 
acquit ing more knowledge and experience, from their more 
early and frequent intercourfe with o\ir fex, became more 
fparing., of their favours. • 

pallantry was formed into a fyftem during the reigti of 
Levvls 'XIII. attd love was analyfed w'ith all the nicety of 
mefaphyiics. The facplties of the two fexes were whetted^,,, 
aqd.iJieir manners jjqliflicd, by combating each other. Won. 
naan was ;placed beyond, the -reach of man, without the help' - 
,v, cf 
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or liarVi lii the bofom of focicty/ ini die circle of 
amufemoj^t, and even in the dbfet of aMj^iitibnj' fHd fet 
him at defiance } and while Ihe 'liftened to his fond reqtteft, 
(be was de;i to his fuit, nnlefs when prefisnted under the 
fan£tion of ^drtuc, and recommended by fentiaient. 

This tendw fentiment> fo much talked of in France, and 
fo little felt, ^s fublinied to an enthuliaftic paflion, during 
the regency of Anne of Auftria, and the civil wars that dil* 
figured the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIV. Then 
all things were conduced by women. The ufual time for 
deltl^ration was midnight ; and a lady in bed, or on a fopha, 
was the foul of the council. There the determined to fight, 
to negociate, to embroil, or to accommodate matters with 
the court ; and as love prefided over all thofe confultations, 
fccret averfions or attachments frequently prepared the way 
for the greateft events. A revolution in the heart of a wo« 
man of fafhion, almofl; always announced a change in pub* 
lie atiairs 

The ladies often appeared openly at the head of faftlons, 
adorned with the enfigns of their patty ; vifited the troops, 
and prefided at councils of war, while their lovers fpoke as 
ferioufly of an aflignation, as of the iflUe of a campaign* 
Hence the celebrated verfes of the philofophical duke de 
Kuchefoucault to the duchefs of LongueviUe ; 

2. Every one had her dcpaitment and her dominion. Madame de Mont- 
bazon, fair and ihewy, goverr^cd the duke of Beaufort ; Madame de Longue* 
vil!e, the duke of Roclufoucault ; Madame de Chattillon, Nemours and 
Conde ; Madaninifelle de Chevreufc, tne Coadjutor, afterward Cardinal 
de ketz; MadamoJfclle de Saujoii, d vout and tendrr, the duke of Orleans; 
and the duchefs of Bouillon, ncr hufbana. *t the fame time Madaine de 
ChcviTi life, lively and- warm, refigiicd herfelf to lovers from taRe, and to 

politics occahoiL' ily ; and the prlncefs Palatine, in turns the friend and the 
enemy of the great Conde, by means of her genius more than her beauty, 
fuhjedle'd all whom (he deUrt d to pleafe, or whom (he had either a whiin or 
an intered to'perfiiade. JRJai' firr h' Ca^a^ere, its Mau •'if Mfprit def 
^n$. h tUjfferifnf par M. ThpiUM do i’ Academic Princoife. 

• fm 
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Pevr meriterfon eceur^ pour plaire a fes beaux yeux^ 
y^ai fait la guerre aux roisy je P aureit fait aux dilux / 

•* \ o merit that heart, and to plcafc thofe bright eyes, / 

I made war upon kings ; Td have warr*d *gainft the fkie/i” 

Every thing connefled with gallantry, how inCi^nincant fo- 
ever in itfclf, was couiidered as a matter of importance. 
Ilie duke de Bellcgard, the declared lover of the queen- 
regent, in taking leave of her majefty to take upon him the 
command of an army, begged as a particular favour that flie 
would touch the hilt of his fword. And M. de Chatillon, 
who was enamoured of Mademoifellc de Guerchi, wore one 
of her garters tied round his arm in battle 

But this ferious gallantry, which Anne of Auftria had 
brought with her from Spain, and which was fo contrary to 
the genius of the Fiench nation, vanilhed with the other re- 
mains of barbarlfm on the approach of the bright days of 
Lewis XIV. when the glory of France was at its height, 
and the French language, literature, arts, and manners, were 
perfected. £afe was aiTociated with elegance, tafte with 
fafhion, and grace with freedom. Love fpoke once more 
the language of nature, while decency drew a veil over fen- 
fuality. Men and women became reafonable beings, and 
the intercouife bct.vecn the fexes a fchool of urbanity} 
where a mutual delire to pleafe gave fmoothnefs to the beha- 
viour } and mutual eileem, delicacy to the mind and fenfibi- 
litjr to the heart ^ 


Mem, de Mad, MottevUle, 

4. That gallantry whichj roving from ohJctSl toobjciSly no gratifica- 
tion but ill variet y, and which criaiaacrifes the prefeut Frendi mannersi was 
pot introduced till tlic minority of Lewis XV. ** Then,” fays Tliomasi 
a new cowr t and new ideas changed all things. A bolder gallantry became 
the fuihitm. Shame was mutually communicated, and mutually pardoned ; 
and levity joining itfclf to excefs, f armed a corruption at the fame time deep 
and frivolous, which laughed at every thing, that it might blulh at nothing.” 
J££a$ firje CaraQerep ^C. dti Fcmmet dam iee dijferem Sieflesf p. 19O. 

Not 
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NoPVas the refinement in manners during the reign of 
I^ewis confined merely, to the intercourfe between tlic 
fexes, or to thofe habits of general politenefs produced by a 
more ration'd fyftem of gallantry. Duels, as we have fre^ 
quently had '^ccafion to obferve, were long permitted by the 
laws of all t^ European nations, and fometimes authoriled 
by the magiftrate, for terminating doubtful queftions. But 
fingle combats, in refentment of private or perfonal injuries, 
did not become common till the reign of Francis I. who, in 
vindication of his character as a gentleman, fent a cartel of 
defiance to his rival, the emperor Charles V. The example 
was contagious. Thenceforth every one thought himfelf 
entitled to draw his fword, and to call on his adverfary to 
make reparation for any alFront or injury that feemed to 
touch his honour. The introcluftion of fuqh an opinion 
among men of fierce courage, lofty fentiments, and rude 
manners, was produftive of the moft fatal confequences. 
A difdainful look, a difrcfpe£lful word, or even a haughty 
ftride, was fufHcient to provoke a challenge# And much 
of the bed blood in Chriltendom, in defiance of the laws, 
was wantonly fpilt in thefe frivolous contefts, which, to- 
ward the clofe of the fixteenth century, were fcarcely lefs 
deftrudlive than war itfelf# But the pradlice of duelling, 
though alike pernicious and abfurd, has been followed by 
fome beneficial effefts. It has made men more refpedtablc 
in their behaviour to each other, lefs often tatious in con- 
verfation, and more tender of living charadters, but cfpccially 
of female reputation j and the gentlenefs of manners intro- 
duced by this reftraint, at the fame time that it has contri- 
buted to focial bappinefs, has rendered duels thcmfclves lefs 
frequent, by removing the caufes of oftence. 

The progrefs of arts and literature, in France, kept pace 
with the progrefs of manners. As early as the reign of 
Francis I. who is defcrvedly ftyled the Father of the French 
Mv/cs^ a better tafte ixi CQmpofitigu had b^cn introduced. 

Rabelais^ 
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Jta&etaif-^d Montaigoej whofe native humour an^godSl. 
fenfe -will -ever make them be ranked among the/^eateik 
writers of their nation, gave a beginning to the French 
profe ; and French verfe was gradually poliihe 4 ‘'by Marot« 
Ronfard, and Malherbe, while profe receive<L^ew graces 
firbin Voiture and Balzac. At length Comeillebroduced the 
Cidf and Pafcal the Provincial Letters. The rormer is ftill 
yuftly admired as a great effort of poetical genius, both with 
Kgard to ftyle and matter; and the latter continues to be 
univerfally regarded as a model of profe compofition, as well 
as of delicate raillery and found reafoning. 

The Ohfervations of the French Academy on the Cid^ are 
a ftriking proof of the rapid progrefs of tafte in modern 
times, as the Cinna of the fame author is of the early per- 
fe£Hon of the French ftage. Thefe obfervations were made 
at the defire of cardinal Richelieu, who had eftablilhed, in 
1635, that Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres ; and whoy 
not fatisfied with being reputed, what he certainly was, the 
moil penetrating ftateficnan in Europe, was alfo ambitious of 
being thought what he was not, the moil elegant poet in 
France. He was more jealous of the fame of Corneille, than 
of the power of the houfe of Auilria, and affairs flood ftiU 
while he was concerting the criticifm on the Cid^. 

That criticifm eontributed greatly to the improvement 
of polite literature in France. Corneille was immediately 
followed by Moliere, Racine, Quinaut, Boileau, I«a Fon- 
taine, and all the fine writers who ihed luilre over the early 
part of the reign of Lewis XIV. The language of the ten- 
der paifions, little underilood even by Corneille, was fuc- 
cefsfolly copied by madame De la Fayette in her ingenious ; 
novels, and afterwards no lefs happily introduced on the 
flage by Racine ; eipecially in his two pathetic tragedi^, 
Bhedta onA. Andromache. The glaring figures of difcoucfinb 
the pointed anthltefis, the |^gle of words, and every . 
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•ocs of^falfe wit and falfc refinement^ which prevailed dur- 
ing the former reign9 were banifiied with the romantic gal* 
lancry that had introduced them : and compofitioni like 
lnanner 3 ^ returned in appearance to the fimplicity of nature 
adorned but not difguifed by art. This elegant fimplicity 
is more partpularly to be found in the tragedies of Racine* 
the fables m La Fontaine, and the comedies of Moliere* 
whofe wonderful talent for ridiculing whatever is aiFefted or 
incongruous in behaviour, as well as of expofing vice and 
folly, contributed not a little to that happy change which 
now took place in the manners of the French nation. 

The fame good tafte extended itfelf to all the fine arts. 
Several magnificent edifices were raifed in the moft corredl 
ftyle of archltefture ; fculpture was perfedled by Girardon* 
of whofe fkill the maufoleum of cardinal Richelieu is a Iafi> 
ing monument; Pouffin equalled Raphael in fomc branchef 
of painting, while Rubens and Vandyke difplayed the glo- 
ries of the Flemifli fchool ; and Lulli fet to excellent niufic 
the finiple and paffionate operas of Quinaut. France, and 
the neighbouring provinces, toward the latter part of the 
fevcntcenth century, were what Italy had been a century 
before, the favourite abodes of claffical elegance. 

The progrefs of tafte and pclitenefs was lefs rapid in the 
North of Europe, during the period under review. Ger- 
many and the adjoining countries, from the league ofSmal- 
kald to the peace of Weftphalia, v/ere a perpetual feene 
cither of religious wars or religions difputes. But thdfe 
difputes tended to enlighten the human mind, and thofe 
wars to invigorate the human cliarafler, as well as to per- 
fe 6 l the military fcience ; an advantage in itfelf by no means 
(Contemptible, as that fcience is not only necefiary to proted): 
ingenuity againft force, but intimately connedied with fijvc- 
ral others conducive to the happinefs of mankind. All the 
powers of the foul -Were roufed,. and all the emotions of the 
heart called forth. Courage ccafed to be an enthufiaftic 
energy pr rapacious' ixnpulfc : it bccamt a fteady effort in 

vindication 
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Vindicadon of the deareft intereftsof focietjr. ' No loiter diie 
flavesof fuperftition) of blind belief, or blind Opinion, d^rmin-< 
ed and Intelligent men firmly afTerted their civil and: religious 
Tights. And Germany produced confummate generals, 
Iband politicians, deep divines, and even acute philofophers, 
before Ihe made any advances in the Belles ^ettres. The 
xeafon is obvious. l< 

The revival of learning in Europe had prepared the minds 
of men for receiving the dodrines of the Reformation, as 
foon as they were promulgated ; and inftead of being ftart- 
led when the daring hand of Luther drew, afide, or rather 
rent the veil that covered eftabliihed errors, the genius of 
the age, which had encouraged the attempt, applauded its 
fucceis. Even before the appearance of Luther, Erafmus 
liad confuted, with great eloquence and force of reafoning, 
feveral tenets of the Romifh church (tliough it does not ap- 
pear that he had any intention of overturning the eftablifh- 
ed fyftem of religion), and expofed others, as well as the 
learning of the fchools, with much wit and plefantry, to all 
the fcorn of ridicule. Luther himfelf, though a ftranger to 
elegance or tafle in compofition, zealoufly promoted the 
ftudy of ancient literature, as necelTary to a right under- 
ftanding of the fcriptures, which he held up as the ilandard 
of religious truth. A knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages became common among the reformers: and 
though in general little capable of relifhing the beauties of 
the claflics, they infenfibly acquired, by peruling them, a clear- 
nefs of reafoning and a freedom of thinking, which not only 
ipnabled them to triumph over their antagonifts, but to iniref- 
tigate with accuracy feveral moral and political fubjefls. - 
Thefe, inftead of polite literature, employed the thoughts 
of thofe, who were not altogether imnierfed in theological 
controverfy i and the names of Grotius aiid PuHendorf -atU 
ftill mentioned with refpeii. They delineated, with rid 
fmall degree of exa£hief$, the great outlines of the human 
chara£ler, and the laws of civil fociety; it waT referved fCU' 

litet 
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IjJer writcrsi for Smith and Fcrgufon, Montcfquicu and 
*Helveti)^s, to complete the pi£lure. Their principles they 
derived partly from general reafoning, and partly from the 
political fituation of Europe imthat age. In Germany and 
ihc United Provinces, Proteftants and Catholics were every 
where blend )d ; and the fatal experience of the deftru£^ive 
eiFe£ts of pe|fecution, not any profound inveftigation, feema 
firil to have fuggefted the idea of mutual toleration, the 
moft important principle eftabliflied by the political and con- 
troverfial writers of the feventeenth century. This fubjeft 
demands particular attention. 

In the prefent age It may feem incredible, and more cf- 
pecially in England, where the idea of toleration is become 
familiar, and where its beneficial efFeflts arc felt, diat men 
(hould ever have been perfecuted for their fpeculative opi- 
nions ; or that a method of terminating their differences, fo 
agreeable to the mild and charitable fpirit of Chriftianity, 
did not immediately occur to the contending parties. But 
in order to be able to judge properly of this matter, we mud; 
tranfport ourfelvcs back tp the fixteenth century, when the 
facred rights of confcience and of private judgment, obvi* 
ous as they now appear, were Uttle underllood ^ and when 
not only the idea of toleration, but even the word itfelf in 
the fenfe now afHxed to it, was unknown among Chriftians^ 
Tlie caufe of fuch fingularity deferves to be traced. 

Among the ancient Heathens, whofe deities were all local 
and tutelary, diverfity of fentiments concerning the objedl 
or^ites of religious worfliip feems to have been no fource of 
animofity ; becaufe the acknowledging of veneration to be 
due to any one God, did not imply a denial of the exiftence 
or power of any other God. Nor were the modes an4 
.rites of worfliip eftabliflied in one country, incompatible 
with thofe of other nations. Therefore the errors in their 
theological fyftem were of fuch a nature as to be conflfteht 
with concord; and notwithftanding the amazing number of 
ihcir divinities ai well as the infinite variety of their cere- 

5 monies. 
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inonteS) a foclable and tolerating fpirit fubfified almofl; ufli« 
verfally in the Pagan world. But when the pre/^hers of 
the Gofpel declared one Supreme Being to be the foie objefb 
of religious venerationj and prefcribed the form of worlhip 
moft acceptable to him, whofocver admitted the truth of it, 
confequently held every other mode of religioJ^ to be abfurd 
and impious. Hence the zeal of the firll caiverts to the 
Chriftian faith, in propagating its doftrincs, and the ardour 
with which they endeavoured to overturn all other forms of 
worlhip. That ardour, .and not, as commonly fuppofed, 
tficir religious fyftem, drew upon them the indignation of 
Ac civil power. At length, as formerly obferved, Chriftia^ 
Aity afcended Ae throne of the Cxfars, and the Crofs was 
exalted in the Capitol But although numbers, imitating 
Ae example of the court (which confined its favours chiefly 
*to the followers of the new religion), crowded into the 
church, many Hill adhered to the ancient worlhip. Enraged 
at .fuch obftinacy, the minillers of Jefus forgot fo far the na- 
ture of their own million, and the means which they ought 
to have employed for making profelytes, that they armed the 
‘imperial power againft thofe unhappy men i and as they 
could not perfuade, they endeavoured to compel them to be- 
lieve 

In the mean time, controverfies, concerning articles of 
faith, multiplied among the Chrillians themfelves } and the 
fame Compulfive meafures, the fame puniflimcnts, and the 
fame threatenings, which had been direfted again^ infidels 
and idolaters, were alfo made ufe of againft heretics, or Aofe 
who differed from the cftablilhed church In matters of worr 
fhip or do£lrine. Every zealous difputant endeavoured to 
intereil the civil magiftrate in his caufc, and feveral employ- 
ed, In their turn, the fecular arm to crufli or extirpate their 
opponents \ In order to terminate thefe dlilenfions, which 

6. Part I. 7- Moflicim, Ecelef, yoL i. Robertfoo, Hifi* 
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esery where defolated the Chriftian world, as well as to ex^ 
alt thcir^pwn conrequence, the biihoni^ of B orne put in tbclr 
claim to infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and 
ing finally on all points of controverfy : and, bold as tht: o- 
tenfion was^ they fo far impofed on the credulity of mp 
kind, as to gt^: it recognifcd. Perhaps a latent feni •: of the 
ncceflicy of ujliverfal freedom, or of fome fixed Ibadard in 
matters of religion, m^ght aflifl: the deceit. But h. wever 
that may Lave beerj, it u certain that the remedv was worfe 
than the dlfcafe. If wars nnd blood filed were the too com- 
mon effefts of the direrfity of opinions arifing trom cil f rent 
interpretations cf feripture, ard of hereditary priuee . fonie- 
times embracing one opinion, fometimes another, a total ex- 
tin£fion of knowledge and inquiry, and of every noble virtue, 
was the confequence of the papal fuprcmacy. It was held 
not only a refifting of truth, but an a£t of rebellion aga^oft 
the facred authority of that unerring tribuua!, to deny any 
doctrine to which it had g^ven the fandliion of its approb U:on j 
and the fecular power, of which, by various arts, the popes 
had acquired the abfolute direftion in every country, was in- 
ftantly exerted to avenge both crimes. A dcfpotifm more 
complete was cftablilhed than that of the Romifh dominion, 
and more debafing as we have fecn, than any fpccies of civil 
tyranny. 

I'o this fpiritual dcfpotifm had Europe been fubjefted 
for feveral centuries, before any one ventured to call in qiicf- 
tlon the authority on which it was founded. Even af er the 
sera of the Reformation, a right to extirpate errer bj' j^rce 
was univerfally allov^cd to be the privilege of tliof" who 
poireflcd the knowledge of truth ; and as every i'ec> of Clirif- 
tians believed that was their peculiar gift, they all claimed 
and exercifed, as far as they were able, the prerogatives 
which it was fuppofed to convey. The Roman Catholics, 
as their fyllcm reded on the decisions of an iafaliible judge, 
never doubted but truth was on their fide, and openly ciiiled 
on the civil pow'cr to repel the impious and heretical innova- 
VoL. IV. 0^ tors, 
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fip^ yj^p had rifcn uR againft it. > Th« FroteftantSi noJcfa 
..coi^dent that thdr dodrtne was ii^ell /dundedt y^equiredj 
dqual zeal, thej>rince8 of their party, to erulh fueh 
.^ prefumcd to difcredit or oppofe it } and Luther, Calvin, 
Centner, Knox, the founders of the reformed Church in 
. their refpe£live countries, inili£led, as far as they had power 
and opportunity, the fame punifliments that ^;re denounced 
agaiud their own difciples by the church of Rome, on fuch 
SM called in queftion any article in their feverai creeds 
Nor was it till toward the clbfe of the feventeenth century, 
when the lights of philofophy had difpelled the milts of pre- 
judice, that toleration was admitted under its prefent form } 
fir it into the United Provinces, and then into England. For 
although, by the Pacification of PalTau, and the Recefs of 
Auglburg, tlie Lutherans and Catholics were mutually al* 
lowed the free cxercife of their religion in Germainy,. the 
f^Iowers of Calvin yet remained without any prote£tion 
, &om the rigour of the laws denounced againft heretics. 
And after the treaty of Munfter, concluded in more liberal 
times, ha,d put the Calvinilts on the fame footing with the 
Lutherans, the: former fanguinary laws ftill continued in 
'|prce againft other feds. Cut that treaty, which reftpred 
ypeaceand tranquillity to the north of Europe, introduced or- 
der into the empire, and prepared the way for refinement, 
proved alfo the means of enlarging the fentiments of men, 
by affording them Icifure to cultivate their mind ; and Ger- 
many, alike free from civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny, beheld, 
(in prqccfs of time, tafte and genius flouriib in a climate 
deemed peculiar to lettered induftry and theological dulncfb 
and her fame in arts and fciences as great as her renovru-in 

Even before this sera of public prpfperity, the lamp 
Ubcral (cience had illuminated Germany, on fubje3s ,die 
juoft remote from religious controverfy. . Qopemipss ,bwl 

9. RobcFtlMl, uki fs^., 
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.discovered the trdc theory of the heavens, which was after- 
ward perfeflted by 6ttr immortal Newton ; that the fun, by 
far the greateft body, is the centre of our planetary fyffem, dit- 
penfing light and heat, and communicating circular motion to 
the Other planets. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, which move around him. And Kepler had 
afeertained t^e true figure of the orbits, and the proportions 
of the motions of thofe planets ; that each planet moves in 
an ellipfis, which has one of its foci in the centre of the 
fun ; that the higher planets not only move in greater cir- 
cles, but alfo more (lowly than thofe that are nearer; fo 
that, on a double account, they are lotiger iti performing 
their revolutions. 

Nor was that bold fpirit of inveftigation, which the Re- 
formation had roufed, .confined to the countries that had re- 
nounced the pope’s fupremacy, and the Havifh do£):rines of 
the Romifli church. It had reached even Italy ; where Ga- 
lileo, by the invention, or at leaft the improvement, of the 
telefcope, confirmed the fyftem of Copernicus. He difed- 
covered the mountains m the moon, a planet attendant onl 
the earth; the fatellites of Jupiter; the phafes of Venus ; 
the fpots in the fun, and its rotation, or turning on its own 
axis. But he was not fuffered to unVell the ihyftenes of 
the heavens with impunity. Superfiition took alarm at fee- 
ing her empire invaded. Galileo was cited before the Ih- 
quifition, committed to prifon, and commanded folcmnly to 
abjure his herefies and ahjurditiei ; in icgard to which, the 
following decree, an eternal difgrace to the brightcfl age of 
literature in modern Italy, was pafled in 1633 : ‘‘ To fay 
‘‘that the fun is in the centre, and without local motion, 
“ is a propofition abfurd and falfe in found phliofophy, aiid 
“ even heretical, being cxprcfsly contrary to the Holy Scrip- 

ture ; and to fay that the earth is not placed in the centre 
^ of the tiniverfe, lior immovable, but that it has fo much 
“ as a diurnal motion, is alfo a proportion falfc and abfurd 
“ in found phildfophyV well as erroneous in tl>e faith !” 

Q^a The 
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The influence of the Reformation on government anE> 
manners^ was no lefs cohfpi<'uous than on philofophy. 
While the fovereigns of France and Spain rofe into abfo- 
lute power at the expcnce of their unhappy fubjediSt the 
people in every Proteftant ftate acquired new privileges. 
Vice was deprelled by the regular exertions of hw, when the 
fan^uaries of the church were abolilhed, and the clergy 
^emfelves made amenable to punilhment. This happy 
> influence extended itfelf even to the church of Rome. The 
defire of equalling the reformers in thofe talents which had 
. . procured them refpefl } the necelfity of acquiring the know> 
ledge requifite for defending their own tenets, or refuting 
, the arguments of their opponents, together with the emula- 
.tion natural between two rival churches, engaged the po- 
pi(h clergy to apply themfelves to the ftudy of ufeful fei- 
- ence ; which they cultivated with fuch affiduity and fuc- 
cefs, that they gradually grew as eminent in literature as 
they were formerly remarkable for ignorance. And the 
'/ame principle, proceeding from the fame fource, hath oc« 
cafipned a change no lefs falutary in their manners. 

Various caufes, which I have had occafion to enumerate 
I , in the courfe of my narration, had concurred in producing 
great licentioufnefs, and even a total diflblution of manners 
among the Romifli ecclefiaftics. Luther and his adherents 
began their attacks upon the church with fuch vehement in- 
ve^ves againft thefe, that, in order to remove the fcandal, 
aiid filence thofe declamations, more decency of condu£fc 
was found neceflary. And the principal reformers were fo 
eminent, not only for the purity but 'even aufterity of -their 
^ manners,, and had acquired* fuch reputation among the peo- 
ple. on that account, that the popifh clergy mult have foon 
loll credit, if they had not endeavo^ted to conform, in , 
fame meufure, to the ftandard held up tO them. They were 
bolide fcuGhle, that all their a£lions'fell under the fevere in* 

‘ Ipe^lion of the Protellants, whom enmity and emulation 
prompted to obferve, and to difplhy 'ft^alldft VtceJbr im- 

pro- 
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•propriety in their condudl^ with all the cruelty of revenge 
and all the exultation of triumph. Hence they became not 
only cautious to avoid fuch irregularities as muft give of- 
fence, but ftudious to acquire the virtues that might merit 
praife. 

Nor has the influence of the Reformation been felt only 
by the inferior members of the Romiih church : it has ex- 
tended to the fovereign pontiffs themfelves- V'^iolations of 
decorum^ and even trefpafles againll morality, which paflcd 
without cenfure in thofe ages, when neither the power of 
the popes, nor the veneration of the people for their cha- 
" ladder had any bounds i when there was nOwhoflllc eye to 
obferve the errors in their condufl:, nor my adverfary jeal- 
ous to Inveigh againfl them, would now be liable to the fe- 
vereft animadverflon, and excite general indignation and 
horror. The popes, aware of this, inllead of rivalling the 
courts of temporal princes in gaiety, or furpafling ihem in 
liccntioufnefs, have ftudied to aflame manners more fuitaMe 
to their ecclefiaftical character; and by their liiimanicy, their 
love of literature, their moderation, and even their pietyt 
have made fome aioucmeut to mankind, for the crimes of 
their pxedeceiTors. 

The Head of the church of Rome, however, not willing 
to reft what remained of his fpiritual empire, merely oh the 
virtues and talents of its tecular members, inftituted a new 
monadic order, namely that the Jefuits; who, inilead of be- 
ing confined to the filence and iblitucie of thecIoifter/lfJceother 
monks, were taught t;o cunfider themfelves as formed for ac- 
tion ; as chofen foldiers who, under the c6mmand of a ge- 
xieiul, were bound tp exert themfelves’ cofiiinual!y ifi' the iVr- 
vice.of Chrift, and of the pope, his vicar on earth. To give 
snore, vigour and concert to their clFot.s, m oppofing the 
enemies of the Holy fee, and in extending its dominion, this 
General or head of the order was invelted with the moft 
defpotic authority over its members ; and that they might 
liave fuU.leif^re for fuch lervice, they were exempted from 

. ■ ‘‘11 
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all monadic obfervances. They were required to attend tp 
the traniaAlons of the great world, to ftudy the dlfpofitloitt 
pfperfons in ppwer, and to cultivate their friendfliip 

In confequence of thefe primary inftrudiions, which iq- 
fufed a fpirit of intrigue into the whole fraternity, the Je- 
fuits confidered the education of youth as their peculiar prq- 
yincc : they aimed at being fpiritual guides and confeflbrs : 
jthcy preached frequently, in order to attraft the notice of 
the people ; and they fet out as miflionaries, with a view to 
convert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inditutiqnj 
as well as the fingiilarity of its objefts, procured the fociety 
many admirers and patrons. The Generals and other of- 
ficers had the acklrefs to avail themfelves of every circum- 
fiance in its favour ; and, in a fliort tinrie, the number, as 
well as the influeiu e of its members, was very confiderable. 
Both increafed wonderfully ; and before the beginning of 
the feventeenth century, only fixty years after the inftitution 
of the order, the Jefuits had obtained the chief direftion of 
the education of youth in every catholic country jn Europe. 
They had become the confeflbrs of mofl of its monarchs ; 
a fundllon of no fmall importance in any reign, but under a 
yreak prince, fuperior even tp that of minifler. They were 
the iplritual guides of almofl every pcrfpn eminent for rank 
or power, and they poflelTed the higheft degree of confidence 
and interefl with the papal court, as the mofl zealous and 
able afTertors of its dominion. 

The advantages which an aflive and enterprifing body of 
priefts might derive from thefe circumflances, are obvious. 
As they formed the minds of men in youth, they retained an 
afeendant over them in their more advanced years. Th^y 
poflefled, at different periods, the diredlion of the moll coh- 
fiderablc courts in Europe; they mingled in all public af« 
fairs, and took part in every intrigue and revolution. Tdgilf*^ 
Acr with the power^ the weal A of the order increafdd. 

Tn. Rendu y par M. dc Monel r. D* Alembert, ^fir iS* dn 
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TThc Jefuits acquired ample poilcfGons in every popifli Itlng- 
4 om i and under pretest of promoting the fuccefs of their 
mifTionaries^ they obtained a fpecial licence from the court 
of Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured to 
convert In confequence of this permifiion, they enga- 
ged in an extenfive and lucrative commerce, both in tlie 
Eaft and Wift Indies, and they opened warchoufes in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, where they vended their commodities. 
Not fatisfied with trade alone, they imitated the example of 
other commercial focieties, and aimed at obtaining fettle- 
ments. They accordingly acquired poflellion of a large and 
fertile province of South America, well known by the name 
of Paraguay, and reigned as fovereigns over three or four 
hundred thoufand fubjedls. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vaft influence which thcjefults 
acquired by all thefe diflerent means, was often exerted for 
the molt pernicious purpofes. Every Jefuit was t.mght to 
regard the intereft of the order as his princlj^al obje 6 t, to 
which all other confiderations were to be facrificed i and as 
it was for the honour and advantage of the fociety, that its 
members (hould poflefs an afeendant over perfoiis of rank 
and power, the Jefuits, in order to acquire and preferve fuch 
afeendant, were led to propagate a fyftcm of relaxed and 
pKant morality, which accommodating itfelf to the pallicns 
of men, jullifies their vices, tolerates their imperfedtloiis, 
and authorifes almoft every a£lion that the meft audacious 
or crafty politician could wilh to commit 
In like manner, as the profperity of the order was intimate- 
ly connefted with the prefervation of the papal authority, the 
Jefuits, influenced by the fame principle of attachment to the 
interejls of their fociety^ which may ferve as a key to the genius 
of their policy, have been the moft zealous patrons of tholb 
doftrines which tend to exalt ecclefiaftical power on th^e 
fuins of civil government. They have attributed to t^c 

M* dc Monebr. ttbi fup* ^ 
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cpuiil: of; jRbin^- a. jiiirirdi^lion aii'>ektedfiw .nki abfelute S' 
bjr itb^ moll; pr.cfurapta(nis;:ipbntifia during thd 
dgirl&^gfsri they, bavo coutended-ior entice; ^independence 

of the civil magiftrate } and .they Iiave publiflv*' 
esd,Cb:^j$.nets> eonceining the duty of oppofing princes who 
were enemies to the catholic faith» as countenance the moll 
atrocious crimes^ and tend to dificdve-all thd des vthich 
coftBefii'fubjefts with their rulers V. . . ; 

As the order derived both reputation and authority, fix)m 
the. zeal with which it ftood forth in defence of the Romift 
church, againd the attacks of the chantpions of the Reform 
m.at.ion, its members, proud of this didindiion, have confi« 
dered it as their peculiar fundtiou to combat the opinions, 
and to check- the progrefs of the Protedants. They have 
made ufe of every art, and employed every weapon againd 
die. reformed religion : they have fet themfelves in oppofition 
to every gentle and tolerating meafute in itaiavour} and 
they have jiiceflan^y dkted up againd its followers all the 
rag*; of ecclefiadical and civil perfecution# But the JefuiM 
have at length-felt the kfh of .that perfecution, which they 
diin\i\^ted with I'uch unfeeling rigour } and, as we (ball af* 
te, lanyard have occafion to fee, with a feverity which humani* 
ty mud lament, notwithftandiog.eheir intolerant fpirk. 

While Paui Ilf. was indkuting- the order of Jefuits, and 
Italy exuding in her .fupsriority in* arts and letters, England, 
already feparated from the Holy See, and, like Germany, 
agitated by theological difpotes, waa grpaning under the civil 
and religious tyranny of Henry VIll. This prince was a 
lover of letters, which ; he cultivated .himfelf, and no left 
fond of thp fociety of women than htt friend and rival 
Frant is 1. but his controverdes with the court of Rome, and 
the fanguinary meaufures whichr he purfued in his domeftiis 
policy, threw a cloud over the manners and. the dudles of 
the U'aUon, which the barbarities qf his d;lu|^ter- Mann retM 
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^ed yet darker, and which was not difpelled till the xnid<» 
die of the reign, of Elizabeth. Then the Mufe, always the 
firft m the traiaof literature, encouraged by the change idi 
the manners, which became more gay, gallant, and ftately^ 
ventured once more to expand her wings; and Chaucer found 
a fucccflbr worthy of himfelf, in the celebrated Spenfer. 

The principal work of this poet is named the Fairy ^cerim 
It is of the heroic kind, and was intended as a compliment 
to queen Elizabeth and her courtiers. But inftead of em- 
ploying hiftorical, or traditional charafters, for that pur- 
pofe, like Virgil, the mod refined flatterer, if not the fined 
poet of antiquity, Spenfer makes ufe of allegorical per- 
fonages ; a choice which has contributed to confign to neg* 
led one of the mod truly poetical compoGtions that genius 
ever produced, and which, notwithftanding the want ortini- 
ty in the fable, and of probability in the incidents, would 
otherwife have continued to command attention. For the 
defcriptions in the Fairy ^ueen are generally bold and drik-. 
ing; or foft and captivating ; the fhadowy figures are drong- 
]y delineated ; the language is nervous and elegant, though 
fomcwhat obfcure, through afVcdatton of antiquated 
phrafes ; and the verGfication is harmonious and flowing. 
But the thin allegory is every where fcen through ; die 
images are frequently coaxfc ; and the extras agant manners 
of chivalry, which the author has faithfully copied, confpiired 
to render his rom^i^tic fi£tions little inierelting to the i lafli^ 
cal reader, whatever pleafifre they may afford the antiquary 
while an abfurd compound of Heathen and Chriftian mytho^ 
logy complete the difgud of the critic. He throws afiue the 
poem with indignation, roufidered in its whole extent, after 
making every allowance for its not peing finilhed, as a per- 
formance truly Qothic ; butiie adrnires particular paffages z 
hc^adores the bewitching faapy of Spenfhr,' but laments his 
want of tade, ^nd loaths his too ofteii filthy ^^^d iH-wioiight 
allegories. 

ijhakfpeare, the other luminary of the virgin -reign, and 

♦ the 
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the Father of our Drama, was more happy in his line oT 
compofition. Though unacquainted, as is generally believ- 
ed, with the dramatic laws, or with any model worthy of 
his imitation, he has, by a bold delineation of general na-* 
ture, and by adopting the folcmn mythology of the North, 
witches, fairies, and ghofts, been able to affecSl: the human 
mind more ftrongly than any other poet. By Audying only 
the heart of man, his tragic feenes come direftly to the 
heart ; and by copying manners, iindifguifed by fafhion, his 
comic humour is for ever new. ‘ Let us not however con- 
clude that the Three Unities, time, place, and a«9:ion or 
plot, diftated by reafon and Arlftotle, are unneceflary to the 
perfeftion of a dramatic poem ; becaufe Shakfpeare, by the 
mere fuperiorlty of his genius, has been able to pleafe, both 
in the clofet and on the ftage, without obferving them. 

Theatrical Reprefentation is perfe^ in proportion as it is 
natural \ and that the obfervance of the Unities contributes 
to render it fo, will be difputed by no critic who underftands 
the principles on which they are founded. A dramatic per- 
formance, in which the Unities are obferved, mufl: therefore 
be beft calculated for reprefentation ; and confequently for 
obtaining its end, if otherwife well conftrufted, by provoking 
mirth or awakening forrow. Even Shakfpeare’s feenes 
would have acquired double force, had they proceeded in an 
unbroken fucceflion, from the opening to the clofe of every 
adl. Then indeed the feene may be ftiifted to diftance con- 
fident wi’.h probability, and any portion of time may clapfc, 
not dedruflivc of the unity of the fable, without impairing 
the effeft of the reprefentation, or didurbing the dream of 
realiry ; for as the modern drama is interrupted four times, 
which feem ncccflary for the relief of the mind, there can 
be no reafoii for confining the fcenc to the fame fpot during 
the whole niece, or the time cxaftly to that of the reprefen- 
tatlon, as in the Grecian theatre, wh::re the ailors, or at lead 
the chorus, never left the dage. 

The reign of James L was didinguiftied by the labours of 

many 
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many eminent authors, both in*profe and verfe, but moftly 
in a bad tafte* That propenfity to faiie wit and fuperfluoua 
ornament, which we have lo frequently occafion to regret 
in the writings* of Shakfpeare, and which fee ms as infepara- 
bly connected with the revival, as limpUcity is with the ori- 
gin of letters, infefted the whole nation. The pun was 
common in the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated from 
the throne. Hooker^s Ecclejiajiical Polity^ iiowcver, Cam- 
den’s Annah of ^4een EU^abethy Ralelgli’s Hiftory of tht 
Worlds and the tranflation of the Bible now in ufe, arc 
ftriking proofs of the improvement of our language, and of 
the progrefs of Englifli profe. 

Fairfax’s tranflation of Taflb, and fome of the tragic 
fccnes of Fletcher excepted, the ftyle of none of the poets 
of this reign can be mentioned with entire approbation. 
Jonfon, though born with a vein of genuine humour, 
perfectly acquainted with the ancient clafTics, and poflefled 
of fufficient tafte to relifli their beauties, is a rude mechani- 
cal writer. And the poems of Drayton, who was endowed 
with a fertile genius, ^yith great facility of expreflfion, and a 
happy deferiptive talent, are thickly befpangled with all the 
fplendid faults in compofition. 

As ar^ example of Drayton's befl: manner, which is little 
known, I fliall give an extract from the fixth book of his 
Barons* fVars^ 

** Now waxing late, and after all thefe things. 

Unto her chamber is the queen withdrawn 
To whom a choice mnfician plays and fings, 

** Repofiiig her upon a Jiau of lawn, 

In night-attire divinely glittering, 

As the approaching of the chearful dawn ; 

Leaning upon the bread of Mortimer, 

Whofe sroice more than the miilic pleas’d her ear. 

« Where her fair breafls at. liberty are let, 

5‘ Where viokt^veins in curious branches flow ; 

f 3. Habella of France, widow of Edward II. of England. 

Yfbtrc 
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^ Where Venus’ fwans and milky <lovcs are fet 
«« Upon the fweliing mounts of driven Jnoiu 
1. . Where Love, whild he to fport hinilWf doth get, 

« Hath loft his courfe, nor finds which way to go, 

** Inclofed in this labyrinth about, 

« Where let him wander ilill, yet ne’er get out. 

“ Her loofe gold hair, O gold thou art too*.bafe ! 

« Were it not fin to name thofe filk threads liair, 

“ Declining as to kifs her fairer face ? 

But no word’s fair enough for thing fo fair. 

“ O what high wohd’rous epithet can grace 
Or give due praifes to a thing fo rare ? 

But where the pen fails, pencil cannot fiiew it, 

Nor can’t be known, iinlefs the mind do know it. 

** She lays thofe fingers on his manly cheek, 

The gods pure fceptres^ and the darts oi love / 

<< Which with a toucA might make a tyger meek^ 

« Or the main Atlas from his place remove ; 

So foft, fo feeling, delicate, and fieek, 

As 'Nature wore the lilies for a glove ! 

As might beget life where was never none, 

And put a /pit it into the fiintieft fione /” 

14. Perhaps the ingenious tracers of Poetical Imitation may difeover a re- 
f^mblaiice between thofe glowing verfes and two lines in Mr. Hayley*s jullly 
fonnet, ip the 'Triumphs of Temper : 

- - • ' “A bofum, where the blue meand'ring vein 

Sheds a foft lullre through the 

Atkd it will not require niicrofcopic eyes to difeoyer whence Mr. Gray caught 
Ihc of the fineft image in his celebrated hiftoric Ode, after reading the 
following lines of Drayton. 

<< Berkley , whofe fair feat hath been famous long, 

** Let thy fair buildings firiek a deadly founds 
^ And to the a!r complain thy grievous wrong, 
f* Kjeeping the fgure of king Edward’s ivsifiidL” 

Barmf Wartt book v. 

ig. Who can read thefe animated ftanuas, and not be filled with indigna^ 
fionat the arrogant remark of Warbnrtoji ? Selden did not difdain even to 
command a very erditutry foet^ OQC Michael PraytOQ !” to bis edit* of 
Skakfpearf. 
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the poetical rival of Drayton, afFcfts to write WiA 
more purity ; yet he is by no means free from the bad taftc 
of his age, as will appear by a fingle ftanza of his Civil 
[Vary a poem feemingly written in emulation of the Barons* 
fFars. 


« O War ! begot in pride and luxury, 

‘‘ The child of Malice and revengeful Hate j 
Thou impious-goody and good-impiety^ 

Thou art the FouL-;v^^wr of a ftate! 

Unjtiji-jnft fcourge of men’s iniquity ! 

Sharp eafer of corruptions defperate ! 

Is there no means, but that a fin-Jick land 
‘‘ Mull be let blood by Inch a bolllcrous band?** 

During the tranquil part of the reign of Charles I. good 
taftc began to gain ground. Charles Iiimfelf was an excel- 
lent judge of literature, a chafte writer, and a patron of 
the liberal arts. Vandyke was carefled at court, and Inigo 
Jones was encouraged to plan thofe public edifices, which 
do fo much honour to his memory; while Lawes, and other 
eminent coinpofcrs, in the fervice of the king, fet to manly 
mufic fonic of tlic finefi: Englifli verfes. But that fpirit of 
fafffioii and fanaticifm, which fubverted all law and order, 
and terminated in the ruin of the church and monarchy, ob- 
ftrucied the progvefs of letters, and prevented the arts from 
attaining the height to which tliey feemed fall haftening, or 
the manners from receiving the degree of polilh, which they 
mull fopn have acquired, in the briili?nt allemblies and pub- 
lic feilivals of two penons of fuch elegant accompiiflmients 
as the king and queen. 

Of the Independents, and other hold fanatics, who rofc on 
the ruins of the church, and flourilhed under the Common- 
wealth, I have formerly had ocVafion to fpeak, in tracing the 
progrefs of Cromwel/s ambition. But one vifionary fc£l, 
by reafon of its detachipient /xqm civil and military affairs, 

has 
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has hitherto efcaped my not4ce;'namcly9 the lingular but rim 
fpei^able.body of Quakers. The founder of this famous 
one George Fox, bom at Drayton in Lancalhire^ 
:i6a4» the fon of' a weaver, and bred a Ihoemaker. Being 
naturally of a melancholy difpofition, and having early ac« 
quired an enthufiaftic turn of mind» he abandoned his me- 
chanical profeOion, and, broke off all connection with his 
friends and family, about the year 1647, when ^ every igno- 
rant fanatic imagined he could invent a new fyllem of reli- 
gion or government ; and delivering himfelf wholly up to 
fpiritual contemplations, he wandered through the country 
clothed in a leathern doublet, avoiding all attachments, and 
frequently paffed whole days and nights in woods and 
gloomy caverns, without any other companion but his Bible. 
At length believing himfelf filled with the fame divine infpi- 
ration, or inward Vr^ht^ which had guided the writers of that 
facred book, he confidered all external helps as unneceffaty, 
and thought only of illuminating the breads of others, by 
awakening that hidden /park of the Divinity, which, accord- 
ing to the dodlrine of the Myftics, dwells in the hearts of 
all men. 

Profelytes were eafily gained in thofe days of general fa- 
natigifm, to a doClrine fo .flattering to human pride. Fox 
accordingly foon found himfelf furrounded by a number of 
difoiples of both fexes 5 who, all conceiving themfqlves ac- 
tuated by a divine impnlfc, ran like Bacchanals through the 
towns and villaj.:,es, declaiming againft every fixed form of 
wbrfhip, and afrVoniing the clergy in the very exercife of 
their religious fuabtions. Even tlie women, forgetting the 
delicacy and decency befitting their chara 61 er, bore a part 
thefe diforders ; and one female convert, more (hamclefs than 
her filters, went JIark narked into Whitehall chapel, during 
the public fervice, when Cromwell was prefent, being moved 
by the fpirit, {he faid, to appear as a Jign to the people 

17. I^cU*s Hip* JPuritanf* 
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« But of all thefe new fanatics, who were fometimes thrown 
intaprifons^ fometimes into mad- houfes, the mofl: extrava* 
gant was James Naylor, a man of talents, who had been ah 
officer in the parliamentary army, and was one of the firft 
encouragers of George Fox. Elated with the fuccefs of his 
eloquence, in which he excelled all his brethren, and flatter- 
ed with a refemblance between his own features and the 
common pi^ures of Jefus Chrift, he fancied himfelf tranf- 
formed into the Saviour of the World. He accordingly af- 
fumed the character of the Mefliah, and was blafphemoufly 
ftyled by his followers, the Prince of Peaccy the only begotten 
Son of God f the fairejl among ten thoufand^^ ! — Conformable 
to that character, he pretended to heal the (ick, and raife the 
dead* He was miniftered unto by women; and, in the 
pride of his heart, he ttiumphantly entered Briftol on horfe- 
back, attended by a croud of his admirers of both fexes, 
who, along with flirubs and flowers, fpread their garments 
before him, exclaiming with a loud voice, Hofanna to the 
** Higheill holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth’’.^ 
For this impious proceflion he was committed to prifon by 
the maglftrates, and afterward fent to London, where he 
was feverely puniflied by tlie parliament, and by that means 
reftored to the right ufe of his underftanding. But what, 
in this romantic inftance of fanatical extravagance, chiefly 
merits attention is. That the heads of the great council of 
the nation fpent between ten and twelve days in deliberating, 
whether they Ihould confider Naylor as an impoftor, as a 
maniac, or as a man divinely infpired ! 

Fox and his difciplcs, while under the influence of that 
cnthufiaftic fury, which, befide other irregularities, prompt* 
cd them, on every occafion, to deliver their fuppofed infpi- 
raiions, without regard to time, place, or circumftance, were 
often fo copioufly filled with the fpirit, that, like the prieftefs 
of the Delphic God, their whole frame was violently fhaien 

xS. Id. ibid. 19. Life and Trial 0/ Nayhr. |0. Thttrloc, Tol. iv. 

7 in 
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n pouring it out; a circumftancc which contributed to coa.* 
firm the belief of their being actuated bf a divine impulfe, 
and procured them the name of ^aiersy by which they are 
ftill known. But thefe wild tranfports foon fubfided^ and 
the Quakers becamcj as at prefent^ a decent and orderly fet 
of men, didinguiflied only by the civil and religious peculia* 
tides which continue to characterize the feC^. Thofe pe> 
culiarities are of fufllcient importance to melit our notice 
in tracing the progrefs of fociety, and delineating the hiftory 
of the human mind. 

All the peculiarities of the Quakers, both fpiritual and 
moral, are the immediate confequences of their fundanten* 
tal principle ; ** That they who endeavour by felf converfe 
•* and contemplation to kindle that fpark of heavenly wifdom 
** which lies concealed in the minds of alt men (and is fuppoC. 
** ed to blaze in the bread of every Quaker), will feel a di- 
** vine glow, behold an effiifion of light, and hear a ce'eftial 
** voice, proceeding from the inmoft rccefles of their fouls f 
** leading them to all truth, and afluring them of their union 
“ with the Supreme Being Thus confccrated in their 
own imagination, tlie members of this feCl rejeCt the ufe of 
prayers, hymns, and the various outward forms of devotion, 
by which the public worOiip of other Chriflians is diftiii- 
guilhed. They neither obferve feftivals, ufe external rites 
ajid ceremonies, nor fOlFer religion to be fettered with poll- 
tlve inditutions ; contemptuoufly flighting even baptifm and 
the Lord’s fupper, by all other fefts believed to be interwo- 
ven with the very vitals of Chriftianity. They aflemble, 
however, once a week, on the ufual day fet apart for the ce- 
lebration of divine worfhip ; but without any pried, or pub- 
lic teac'uer. All the members of the community, male 
and female, have an equal right to fpeak in their Meetings ; 
for, Wlio,” fay they, ** will prefume to exclude from the 
** liberty of exhorting the Inrethren, any perfbn in whom Chtid 


ax> Surdsf't See. 
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f ** dwells, and by ^whpm he fpeaks And the JiJler-$ have 
often been found more abundantly filled with the fpirit, and 
to diftil it moft copioufly; though, on fome occafioiis, bo|di 
fexes have been fo loft in fclf-contcmplation, or deftitutc. of 
internal ardour, that not a fingle effufion has been made. 
All have remained iilent, or exprefl'ed their meaning. oply in 
groans, figVsj and forrowful looks. On other occafioiis, 
many have warmly fpoken at once, as if under the influence 
of an holy fury. 

The fame fpiritiial pride, and brotherly fenfe of equality, 
which difta.ted the religious fyftem of the Quakers, alfo go- 
vern their conducSl in regard to civil afiairs. Difdaiiiing to 
appear uncovered in the prefence of any human being, or to 
exprefs adulation or reverence by any word or motion, they 
fet at naught all the forms of civility, invented by poliflied 
nations, and all the fervile prollrations tlemumlcd by u furp- 
ing grandeur, which can have no pjace among the truly il- 
luminated. In like manner they refufe to confirm their le- 
gal teftimony with an oath ; a folcmnity which they qonfider 
as an infult on the integrity of that Spirit of Truth, with 
which they believe thernfelves animat^'d. A fimplc notice 
is all their homage, and a plain affirmative their ftrpngeft 
afleveration. , , 

But two gf the moft ftriklng.pecu|ljiritics of the Quakers 
yet remained to be noticed. funda- 

mental principle, which leads to a tojtal detachment frora the 
fenfes, to a detellation of wprUlly vauities, ami of every ob- 
je£l: that can divert thp mind frona internal contemplation, 
they ftudioufly avoid all the garniture , of drefs, even to an 
unnecefTary button or loop ; all the pomp of equipage, and 
all the luxuries of the table. No female ornament, among 
tins fefl:, allures the eye, no faffiion or varied colour of at- 
tire :-r-no female accornpliffiment, ;iQ.mufic, no dancing in- 
cites to fenfuality! — though now no Imger fo auflere as 
formerly ; when beauty in rude(t;.fta^ was confidered as 
top ^ttra£Iive, and the pleafure that nature has wifely con- 
VoL. IV. R neacd 
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ntSlcd with the propagation of the fpecies, the chafte endeari’ 
ments of conjugal love v/ere regarded with a degree of 
horror ! 

The crowning civil peculiarity of the Quakers Is their pa- 
cific principle. Unambitioiis of dominion, and fliocked af 
the calamities of war and the difafters of hoftilc oppofition, 
they carry tlic mild fpirit of the gofpcl to thti dangerous 
extreme of perfonal non-refijlance v literally permitting the 
fmiter of one cheek to InfliiEl a blow on the other, and tamely 
yielding to the demands of rapacious violence all that it can 
crave ! How different in this refpeft, from the Milcnarians^ 
and other faiigulnary fe£tarics, Mdio fo long deluged Eng- 
lancbwitli blood ’ 

Dhring thofe times of faction and fanaticifm, howeverj^ 
appeared many men of vafl abiiites. Then the force, and 
the Gompafs of our language, were firft fully tried in the 
public papers of the king and parliament, and in the bold 
elocjucnce of the fpceches of the two parties. Then was 
roufcd, in political and theological controverfy, the vigorous 
genius of John Mihon, which afterward broke forth, with 
fo much luftre in the poem oiParadife LoJI^ unqucftionably 
the greateft effort of human imagination. No poet, ancient 
-or modern, is fo fublime in his conceptions as iVIiltonj and 
few have ever equalled him in boldnefs of defeription or 
flrcngth of cxpreffionk Yet let us not, in blind idolatry, al- 
low him the honour, wliich he feems to arrogate to him- 
felf, and which has feldom been denied him, of being the 
inventor of our blank verfe. In the tragedies of Shak- 
fpeare are feveral paffages as harmonious as atiy in the 

22. Even after the reHoration of Charles II. afmall body of die Mil'enari- 
' arismadra delpcraLe effort to dillurb the government. Ruthing forth com- 
pletely armed, u’.iilcr a daring fanatic mimed Vcniier, who had often confpired 
;'.gaiitft Croiiiwcll, and txclainiiiig, “ No King but Christ!” they trium- 
phantly paraded the flrects of London for fome hours; and before they iroutd 
be fuUy tiiallcred, as they fought not only with cowrage hut concert, maay 
lives were loft* liurnct, Gira T/wwjbook ii. 

Paradife 
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Paradifc Loft, and as eleganty corre£k : though It muft be 
admitted, that Milton invented that variety of paiifes, which 
renders Englifli blank verfe peculiarly proper for the heroic 
fable ; where rhyme, how well conltrucled foever, is apt to 
cloy the car by its monotony, and weaken the vigour of the 
vcrfilication, by the neceflity of finding final words of fimi-. 
lar founds. • 

The truth of this remark is fully exemplified in the Da^ 
v'ldeis of Cowley ; a work by no means deftitute of merit, in 
other refpe£ls. In favour of the fmaller poems of this au- 
thor, which were long much admired for their far fetched 
metaphyfical conceits, little can be faid ; unlefs that they arc 
occafionally diftinguiftied by that vigour of thought and ex- 
preffion peculiar to the troubled times in which he wrote, 
thofe that immediately preceded and followed the death 
of Charles L He thus begins an Ode to liberty : 


Freedom with Virtue takes her feat: 

Her proper place, her only fccnc, 

Is in the golden mean. 

“ She lives not with the Poor, nor with the Great : 

‘‘ The wings of thofe NecelSty has dipt, 

“ And they’re in Fortune’s Biklwcll whipt 
To the laborious talk of bread ; 

** Thefe are by various tyrants captive led. 

•* Now wild Ambition, with imperious force, 

** Rides, reins, and fpurstliem, like tii’ unruly horfe; 

** And fcrvile Avarice yokes them now, 

Like toilfome oxen, to the plow : 

" And fometimes Luft, like the mfgu'd'mg lights 
“ Draws them through all the labyrinths of night.” 

But although the Englifh tongue, during the civil wars, 
had acquired all the ftrqngth of which it is capable, it ftill 
wanted much of that delicacy which charadlerizes the lan- 
guage of a poliflied people, and which it has now fo fully 
attained. Waller, whofe tafte had been formed under the 

R a firft 
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firft Charles, and who wrote during the brlghteft days o? 
the fecoud, is one of the chief refiners of our verfification, 
as well as language. Of this refinement the following ele- 
gant lines, compared with thofe of any of our preceding 
poets, wdll furnifli fuificient proof. They contain a wifli of 
being tranfporteci to the Bermudas, or Summer JJlands, 

“ O how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s ‘fiiade ! and all the day 
“ With amorous airs my fancy entertain, 

“ Invoke the Mufes, and improve my vein. 

No paffion there in my freebreafi: fliall move, 

None but the fvveeteft, beft of pnlfions, love ! 

‘‘ There while 1 fing, if gentle Love be by, 

‘‘ That tunes my lute, and winds the firings fo high, 

With the fweet found of Saccharifla’s name 
I’ll make the liftening favages grow Ume.*’ 

Waller was followed in his poetical walk byDryden, wdio 
united fvvectnefs with energy, and carried Englifli rhyme in 
all Its varieties to a very high degree of pcrfedlion 5 while 
I. jc, whofe dramatic talent was great, introduced into blank 
verfe that folemn pomp of found, which was long much af- 
fefled by our modern tragic poets; and the pathetic Otway 
(:n regard to whom Lee feems to Hand in, the fame relation 
as Sophocles does to Euripedcs, or Corneille to Racine) 
brought tragedy down to the level of domcfiic life, and ex- 
emplified tliat fimplicity of verfification and expreflion which 
is fo well fuited to the language of the tender paflions. But 
Otway, in other refpefls, is by no means fo chafte a writer; 
nor was the reign of Charles II. though crowded with fo 
many men of genius, the icra either of good tafte or elegant 
manners in England. 

Charles himfdf was a man of a focial temper, of an eafy 
addrefs, and a lively and animated converfation. His cour- 
tiers partook much of the charatfler of their prince: they 
• ' 3 were 
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r were chiefly men of the worlds and many of them diftin- 
guiftied by their wit, gallantry, and fpirit. Rut having all 
experienced the infolencc of pious tyranny, or been expofed 
to the negiedt of poverty, they had imbibed, under the pref- 
furc of adverfity, the moil libertine opinionij both in regard 
to religion and morals. And in greedily enjoying their good 
fortune after the Reftoration ; in retaliating IcHilhnefs, and 
contralling the language and the manners of liypocrify, they 
lhainefully violated the laws of decency and decorum. Elat- 
ed at the return of their fovereign, tlie whole roya! party tlif- 
folved in thoughtleis jollity; and even many of the republi- 
cans, but efpecialiy the younger fort and the women, were 
glad to be releafed from the gloomy aiplerity of the com- 
monwealth. A general relaxation of manners xook place, 
Pleafurc became the univerfal obje^Jl, and iove the pievaiiing 
taftc. But that love was rather an appcilte tlian a palfion ; 
and though the ladies facriiiced freely to it, they were never 
able to infpirc their paramours either with fciitimcnt or de- 
licacy. 

The fame want of delicacy is obfcvvable in the literary 
produ£lioiis of this reign. Even tljolc inte’ iicd for the Ihigc, 
with very few cxi eptions, are ft'^ochlngiy licentious and in- 
decent, as well as disfigured by extravag/ince and folly. Nor 
were the painters more chalU: tliaii the poets. Nymplis 
bathing, or voluptuoufly rcpoiing on ti^.c verdar.t iod, were 
the common objecT:s of the pencil. Even tne female ] u*- 
traits of Sir Peter Lely, naked and iaiiguilhing, arc more 
calculated to provoke ioofe deiire, than to Imprcfs the mind 
with any idea of the refpe£lable qnalitii's ol the ladies llicy 
were intended to reprefent. It may therefore be ferioully 
queftioned, whether tlic diflblutc, though eornparativclv 
poliflied manners of this once reputed Auguflan age, were 
not more hurtful to literature and tlie libcrad arts in Eng- 
land, than the cant and fanaticifm of the precedinL: p rlod. 

A better tafle in literature, however, began to difeover it- 
fclf in the latter produ£lions of Dryden; the greater part 

R 3 of 
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of whofc Fables, Jbfalom and Ackitophel^ Alexander's Fcaji^ 
and feveral other pieces, written toward the clofc of the 
feventcenth century, are juftly confidered, notwithllanding 
fomc negligencies, as the moft mafterly poetical compofitir 
ons in our language. The fame good tafte extended itfelf to. 
a fifter art. Purcell, the celebrated, author of the Orpheus 
Britanniensy fet the principal lyric, and the airs^in two of 
the dramatic pieces of Dryden, to muGq worthy of the 
poetry. 

Dryden, during his latter years, alfo greatly excelled in 
profe ; to which he gave an eafe and energy, not to be found 
united in Clarendon or Temple, the two mo!l celebrated 
profe writers of that age. Clurv ndou’s words arc well chofen 
and happily arranged; but his fpirit, and even his fenfe, is 
frequently loft in the bewildering length of his periods. 
The ftyle of Temple, though cafy and flowing, wants force,. 
The fermonvS, or Chriftian orations of archbifliop Tillotfon, 
have great merit, both in regard to ftyle and matter. Dry- 
den confidered Tillotfon as his mafter in profe-co^ppr 
fition. 

The fciences made greater progrefs in England, during 
the courfe of the feventeenth century, t])an polite literature. 
Early in the reign of James I. Sir Francis Bacon, who is 
juftly confidered, on account of the extent and variety of 
his talents, as one of the moft extraordinary men that any 
nation ever produced, broke through tlie fcholaftic obfeu- 
rity of the age, like the fun from beneath a cloud, and Ihew- 
ed mankind the neceffity of thinking for themfelves, in ordqr 
to become truly learned. He began with taking a view of 
the various objects of human knowledge : he divided thefc 
objefts into clafles ; he examined what w^as already known, 
in regard to each of them; and he drew up an immcnle ca- 
talogue of what yet remained to be difeovered. He went 
even farther : he (lie wed the neceffity of experimental phy- 
fics, and of reafoning experimentally on moral fubjects. If 
he did not greatly enlarge the bounds of any particular fei- 

cnce 
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• cnce himfelf, he was no lefs ufcfully employed in breaking 
•the fetters of falfe philofopliy, and conducting the lovers of 
•truth to the proper method of cultivating the whole circle of 
the fciences. 

That liberal fpirit of inquiry which Bacon had awakened, 
•foon communicated itfelf to his countrymen. Harvey, by 
reafoning alone, without any mixture of accident, difeovered 
the circulation of the hloocl\ and he had alfo the happinefs 
of eftablifiilng this capital difeovery, during the reign of 
Charles I. on the mo!t folid and convincing proofs. Pofte- 
rity has added little to the arguments fuggeflcd by his induf- 
try and ingenuity. 

Soon after the Reftoratlon, the Royal 5 or/V/v was founded^ 
and its members, In a few years, made many important dif- 
coverics in mathematics and natural philofonhy, in which 
Wilkijis, Wallace, and Boyle, had a great fliare. Nor were 
the other branches of fcicncc negleClcd. Hobbes, already 
diilinguUhcd by Iris writing's, continued to unfold the prin- 
ciples of policy and morals with a bold but impious freedom. 
He reprefents man as naturally cruel, unfoclal, and unjuft. 
His fyftem, which was highly admired during the reign of 
Charles II. as it favours both tyranny and liceiitioufnefs, is 
now dcfervedly configned to oblivion j but his language and 
his manner <of leafoning are llill held in cflimation. 

Shaftefbuvy, naturally of a benevolent temper, (hocked 
with the debafing principles of Hobbes, and captivated with 
the generous vifions of Plato, brought to light an enchant- 
ing fyftem of morals, which every friend to humanity would 
wifli to be true. And what is no fmall matter toward its 
•confirmation, if it has not alw*xys obtained the approbation 
of the *uuije^ it has feldom failed to conciliate the aflent of 
the who are generally willing to believe, that the Di- 

vinity has implanted in the human bread a fenfc -of right 
and wrong, independent of religion or cuftom ; and that 
virtue, is naturally asplcafing to die heart of man as beauty to 
his eye. 

R 4 While 
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While Shafefljury was conceiving that amiable theory of 
ethics, according to which beauty and good are united in the 
natural as well as in the moral world, which embroiders 
with brighter colours the robe of fpring, and gives mufic to 
the 'autumnal blafl: ; which reconciles man to the greateft 
calamities, front a convuSlion that all is ordered for the beft, 
at the fame time that it makes him enjoy with more fincere 
fatisfadlion the gifts of fortune, and the pleafures of fociety, 
Newton, leaving behind all former aftronomers, furvey- 
ed more fully^ and edabliHied by demondration that harmo-' 
rdous fyftem of the univerfe, which had been difeovered by 
Copernicus ; and Locke, no lefs w'ondcrful in his walk, un- 
twided the chain of human ideas, and opened a vifta into 
the myfterious regions of the mind. 

The phiiofophy of Newton, all founded on experiment 
and demonfiration, can never be fufEcicntly admired ; and 
it particularly merits the attention of every gentleman, as 
an inacquaintance with the principle of gravitation^ or with 
the theory of light and colours^ would be fuflicient to damp 
an indelible mark of ignorance on the moft refpe£l:able cha- 
raftcr. But the difeovery of Locke, though now familiar, 
That all our ideas arc acquired by fenfation and reficHion^ 
and confcquciitly, that we brought none into the world with 
us^ has had a more ferious influence upon the opinions of 
mankind. It has not only rendered our rcafonings concern- 
ing the operations of the Human underltanding more dillinft ; 
it has alfo induced us to reafon concerning the nature of 
the Mind itfelf, and its various powers and properties. 
Ill a word, it has ferved to introduce an univerfal fyftem 
of fccpticifm, which has fiiaken every principle of religion 
and morals. 

But the fame phiiofophy which has unwifely called in 
queftion the divine origin of Chrlftianity, and even the hinge 
on which Itrcfts, the immortality of the foul j that philofo 
phy which has endeavoured to cut oS from" man the hope of 
heaven, has happily contributed to render his earthly dwelling 
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tas comfortable as pollible. It has turned its rcfearches, with 
an inquifitive eye, toward every objed that can be made fub- 
fervient to the eafe, plcafure, or convenicncy of life. Com* 
merce and manufadlures, government and police, have 
equally excited its attention. The arts, both ufeful and or- 
namental, have every where been difleminated over Europe, 
in confequej[ice of this new manner of philofophifing ; and 
have all, unlefs we fhould perhaps except fculpture, been 
carried to a higher degree of perfeftion than in any former 
period in the hiftory of the human race. Even here, how- 
ever, an evil is difeerned : — and where may not evils, either 
real or imaginary, be found ? Commerce and the arts are fup- 
pofed to have introduced luxury and effeminacy. But a cer- 
tain degree of luxury is neceffary to give aftivity to a ftate ; 
and philfofophers have not yet afeertained where true refine- 
ment ends, and clFcminacy or vicious luxury begins. 


LETTER XX. 

A general Fteiv of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of 
Ryswick to the Grand Alliance^ in 1701, 

A® we approach toward our own times, the materials of 

hiftory grow daily more abundant ; and confequently a 

nicer fele£lion becomes neceflary, in order to pre- ^ ^ , 

■ _ , A. D. 1697. 

ferve the memory from fatigue. I fliall, there- 
fore, endeavour to throw into lliade all uiiproduclive negocia- 
tions and intrigues, as well as unimportant events, and to 
comprehend under one view the general tranfadlions of 
Europe, during the enfuing bufy period. Happily the nego- 
ciations in regard to the Spaiiifli fuccefllon, and the war in 
which fo many of the great powers of the South and Weft 
afterward engaged, to prevent the union of the crowns of 
France and Spain under a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, 
arc highly favourable to this defign. In like manner, the 

affairs 
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affairs of the North and the Eaft are fimplified, by the long* 
and bloody conteft between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great ; fo that I hope to be able to bring forwarcj, without 
confuGon, the whole at once to the eye. 

The firft objedt, after the peace of Ryfvvick, which engaged 
the general attention of Europe, was the fettkment of the 
Spaiiifli fucceffion. The declining health of Charles II. a 
prince who had long been in a langulfliing condition, and 
whofe death was daily expelled, gave new fpirit to the in*^ 
trigucs of the competitors for his crown. Thefe competir 
tors were Lewis XIV, the emperor Leopold, and die ele£lor 
of Bavaria. Lewis and the emperor were in the fame der 
jgree of confariguinity to Charles, both being grandfons of 
Philip III. The Dauphin and the emperor’s cKlcn: fon Jo- 
feph, king of the Romans, had therefore a double claim, 
their mothers being two daughters of Philip IV. The right 
of birth was in the houfe of Bourbon, the king and his fon 
the Dauphin being both defeended from the cldell: daughters 
of Spain ; but the imperial family afferted, in fupport of their 
claim, befide the folemn and ratified renunciations of Lewis 
JIkIII. and XI. V. of all title to the Spanifli fuccclPon, tlic blood 
of Maximilian, the common parent of bctli branches of the 
houfe of Auftria — the right of male reprefentation. The 
elector of Bavaria claimed, as the hidband of an arch- 
duchefs, the only furviving child of the emperor Leopold, 
by the infanta Margaret, fecond daugliter of Philip IV. who 
had declared her defeendants the heirs of his crown, in 
preference to thofe of his eldeft daughter, Maria Thercfa ; 
fo that the fon of the eleftor, in default of ilTue by Charles II. 
W'as entitled to the whole Spanifh fuccefiion, unlefs the 
teftament of Philip IV. and the renunciation of Maria 
Thcrcfa, on her marriage with the French monarch, w'er'e 
fet afide. 

Befide thefe legal titles to inheritance, the general interefta 
of Europe required that the prince of Bavaria fliould fuc- 
cecd to the Spanifii monarchy. But his two competitors were 

obdinate' 
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•obftinate in their claims ; the eIc6lor was unable to contend 
with either of them ; and the king of England, though 
fufficiently difpofed to adopt any meafure for preferving the 
balance of power, was in no condition to begin a new war. 
From a laudable, but perhaps too violent jealoufy of liberty, 
the Englifli parliament had pafled a vote, foon after the 
peace of Ryfwick, for rejlucing the army to feven thoufatid 
men, and ttiefe to be native fubjedts ^ ; in confequence of 
which, when fupported by a bill, the king, to his great 
mortification, was obliged to difmifs even his Dutch 
guards. 

Thus circumftanced, William was ready to lifien to 
any terms calculated to continue the repofe of Europe. 
Lewis XIV. though better provided for war, was no left 
peaceably difpofed ; and, fenfible that any attempt to treat 
with the emperor would be inefi’edlual, he propofed to the 
king of England a partition of the Spanifli dominions, at 
the fame time that he fent the marquis d’Harcourt, as his 
ambaflador to the court of Madrid, with a view of procur- 
ing the whole. Leopold alfo fent an ambaflador into Spain^ 
where intrigues were carried high on both fides. The body 
of the Spanifli nation favoured the lineal fucceiTion of the 
houfe of Bourbon j but the queen, who was a German 
princefs, and who, by means of her creatures, governed 
both the king and kingdom, fupported the pretenlions of the 
emperor : and all the grandees, connected with the court, 
were in the fame intereft. 

Meanwhile a treaty of partition was figned, through the 
temporizing policy of William and Lewis, by 

Xx. J oOo. 

England, Holland, and France. In this treaty 
it was llipuluted. That, on the eventual demife of the king 
of Spain, his dominions fliould be divided among the com- 
petitors for liis crown in the following manner. Spain, 
her American empire, and the fovereignty of the Nether- 


lands, 
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lands, were afTjgned to the elcftoial prince of Bavaria; to* 
the th'.: kingdom of N i: les and Sicily, the ports 

on the 1 ulcu;! (here, and the ma/quifate of Final, in Italy ; 
and on the fide of •Spain, the pwince of Guipufcoa, with 
ad the Spanifii territories beyond the Pyrenees, on the 
iDOLmraius of Navarre, Alva, and Bifcay. To the arcluiuke 
Charles, the emperor’s fecond fon, was allotted the duke- 
dom of Milan 

The contradfing powers mutually engaged to keep the 
treaty of partition a profound fccret daring the life of the 
king of Spain. But that condition, though neceflary, was 
not eafily to be obferved^ As the avowed defign of the al- 
liance was the prefervation of the repofe of Europe, it 
became neceflary to communicate the treaty to the emperor, 
and to gain his confent to a negociation, which deprived 
him of the great objedl: of his ambition. This difficult talk 
was undertaken by William, from a perfuafion of Ins own 
influence with Leopold. In the mean time intelligence of 
the treaty was privately conveyed from Holland to Madrid. 
The Spanifli mlniflry were filled with indignation, at finding 
a di^fion of their monarchy made by foreigners, and that 
even during the life of their fovercign. The king imme- 
diately called an extraordinary council, to deliberate on fo 
unprecedented a tranfailion ; and the refult, contrary to all 
expeftation, but perfi t^ly conformable to the laws of found 
policy, was a will of CJ;aries II. conllicutlng the clc£loral 
prince of Bavaria his fo’e lieir, agreeable to the teftament of 
Philip IV. ill favour of the defeendants of Margaret, his 
fecond daughter, to the utter exclufion of the offspring of 
Maria Therefa, her cldcft filler, and the wdiolc houfe of 
Bourbon, alfo excluded by the Pyrenean treaty ^ 

The king of Spain unexpeftedly recovered from his ill- 
nefs, in fome degree, and the hopes and fears of Europe 
were fufpended for a time. Meanwhile England and Hol- 


2. Dc Torcy, \^ol. i. Voltaire, Siede, chap. xvi. 
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land had every reafon to be plealed with the will, which was 
infinitely more fuvoarabk to a general balance of power than 
the partition treaty ; but the fudden death of the peb. 8. 
eleftoial prince of Bavaria, not without ftrong A. D. if’99. 
fufpicions of poifon, revived all their former apprchenfions. 
Lewis and William again negociated, and a fecond treaty of 
partition ^was privately figned, by England, Holland, and 
France, notwithltanding the violent rcmonftranccs of the 
court of Madrid againll fuch a mcafure. 

By this treaty, wliich differed materially from the foimer, 
it v/as agreed, that on the eventual deceafe of Charles II. 
wiiliout ifiue, Spain and her American dominions ih. raid dc- 
feend to the archduke Charles, fecond fon of the empcior ; 
that Naples, SIci.y, the marquifiitc of f inal, the towns on 
the Itahan fhoie, and the province of Guipiifcoa, ftiould 
fall to the fl) u‘o cd* the Dauphin, together with the duchies 
of Lorrain :viA Bar, which their nativ^e prince was defired 
to e.xeiiange for the duchy of Milan; and that the county 
of Binclie Ihould remain, as a fovereignty, to the prince of 
Vaudeinont ^ In ouicr to prevent tac union of Spain and 
the iinpe?ial crov /11 in the nerfi.ui of one prince, j^ovlfioii 
was made, That in cafe of Uic vieath of the king of the 
Romans, riic av hiluke, if raifed to tiiar dignity, fltould not 
fuccecd lo "Jic Spaiiifii tlirone. In like nvaiiiier, it was par- 
ticiilariy ftipu.ated, 1 liar, no D iiijihiii or king of France 
Ihould ever wear tlic criw^i cl Sj-iiii ; aiul a fecret article 
provided agalnfl: the contingency of the emperor’s ref ufiiig to 
accede to the treaty, as well as agalidl any diiTiculties tliat 
might ariP?, in regard to ilie exchange propofecl to the duke 
of Lorrain L 

From thus providing for the repofe of the South of Eu- 
rope, the attention of V/illiam was iuddeiily called toward 
the North, where two of the moll extraordinary men that 
ever appeared upon the llage of human life, were rifing in- 


4. De Torcy, vol. i. 
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to notice ; Peter I. of Ruffia, and Charles XII. of Sweden# 
Peter, whom we ftiall afterward have occafion to confider in 
the chara6l:er of a legiflator, had already rendered himfelf for- 
midable by the defeat of the Turks, in 1696, and the taking of 
Afoph, which opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. 
This acquifition led to more extenfive views. He refolved 
to make Rullia the centre of trade between F4urope and 
Afia : he projefted a jun£iion of the Dwiiia, the Wolga, 
and the Taiiais, by means of canals 5 and thus to open a 
pafliige from the Baltic to the Euxine and Cafpian feas, and 
from thefe feas to the Northern Ocean The port of 
Archangel, frozen up for almofl: nine months in the year, 
and which cannot be entered without a long, circuitous, and 
dangerous paflage, he did not think fuflicienly commodious i 
he therefore refolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea, 
which fliould become the magazine of the North, and the 
capital of his extenfive empire ^ 

Several princes, before this illuflrious barbarian, difgtilled 
with the purfuits of ambition, or tired with fuftaining the 
load of public affairs, had renounced their cjpwns, and 
taken ^fuge in the fliade of indolence, or of philofopliical 
tetirement; but hiflory affords no example of any foverelgn, 
who had di veiled himfelf of the royal charaflcr, in order to 
learii the art of governing better : that was a flretch of mag- 
nanimity referved for Peter the Great. Though almofl 
dcflitute himfelf of education, he difeovered, by the natural 
force of his genius, and a few converfations with flrangers, 
his own rude Hate and the favage condition of his fubjedU. 
He refolved to become worthy of the charafter of a man, 
to fee men, and to have men to govern. Animated by the 
noble ambition of acquiring inflrudlion, and of carrying 
back to his people the improvements of other nations, he 
accordingly quitted his dominions, in 1697, as a private 

6* Voltaire’s HiJ! Rvjf tom. i. compefc-d from the moll authent'e mate* 
rials, chiefly furniOicd by the court of Feterlbvrgh. 7* Id. ibid. 
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^gentleman in the retinue of three ambafladors, whom* he 
fcnt to difFerent court s of Europe. 

As foon as Peter arrived at Amfterdam, which was the 
firft place that particularly attrafted his notice, he applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of commerce and the mechanical arts ; 
and, in order more completely to acquire the art of fliip- 
building, he, entered himfelf as a carpenter in one of the 
principal dock yards, and laboured and lived, in all refpefts, 
as the j:ommon journeymen. At his leifure hours he ftudiect 
natural philofophy, navigation, fortification, furgery, and 
fuch other fciences as may be neceflary to the fovereign of a 
barbarous people. From Holland he pafled over to England> 
where he perfefted himfelf in the art of lliip building. King 
William, in order to gain his favour, entertained him witli 
a naval review, made him a prefent of an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage in his fervice a number of inge- 
nious artificers. I hus inftru£led, and attended by feverat 
men of fcience, Peter returned to Ruffia, after an abfenec 
of near two years, with all the ufeful, and many of the or- 
namental arts in his train 

The peace of Carlowitz, concluded foon after the i^turn 
of the czar, feemed to afford him full leifure for the profe- 
cution of thofe plans which he had formed for the civiliza- 
tion of his fubjefts. But Peter was ambitious of the repu- 
tation and the fortune of a conqueror. The art of war was 
a new art, which it was neceflary to teach his people ; and 
valuable acquifitions, he thought, might eafily be obtained, 
by joining the kings of Poland and Denmark againft 
Charles XII. of Sweden, yet in his minority. Befide, he 
wanted a port on the eaflern fhorc of the Baltic, in order 
to facilitate the execution of his commercial fchemes. He 
therefore refolved to make himfelf maflcr of the province of 
Ingria, w^hich lies to the north-eaft of Livonia, and had for- 
merly been in the pofleflion of his anceflors. With this 


8. Voltaire, ubi fuji. 
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e^ntered into a league again!}: §wfclf?p Fxjef}^-? 
r^c ^guilusj elcftor of Saxony, who h:»d fueceedcid j^e 
fi^napiUi i^pbielki in the throjK of Poland,^. The war w^a 
i^gU^hy the king of Denmark, who, contrary to the faith 
o|rfjreaties, invaded the territories of the duke of Holttein 
Oottorp, who had married a fifter of Charles XIL 

la thefe ambitious projc£ls the hoflilc princes were encou- 
raged, not only by the youth of the king of Sweden, who 
had fucceeded his father, Charles XI. in 1697, .when only 
fifteen years of age, but by the little eftiination in which he 
was held by foreign courts. Charles, however, fuddenly 
gave the lie to public opinion, by difeoyering the greateft 
talents for war, acepmpanied with the mofl: enterpriziiig apt^. 
heroic fpirit. No fooner did the occafion call, than his bold 
genius began to (hew itfelfi Inftead of being difconcerted, 
when told of the powerful confederacy that was forming 
againft him, he feemed rather to rejoice at the opportunity. 
which.it would aflfbrd him of difplaying his courage. 
whil^ he did not negleil the neceflary preparations or pre- 
cautions. He renewed the alliance of Sweden with England 
and. Holland; and he feat dn army into Pomerania, to be 
tfady to fupport the duke of Iloliteiii, his brothcr-in- 
l^W'®. 

^ Qn .Holftein the ftorm firft fell. The Danes, led by the 
duke of Wurtemburg, and eneouraged by the prcfcnce of 
their fovereign, invaded that duchy; and after 

A. D. l^bo. . , ^ / rr» 

taking fome iriconfidcrable places, invefted Ton- 
ningen, while the Ru.Tians, Poles, and Saxpiis, entered 
Livonia and Ingria. The moment Charles was informed pf 
the invafion of Holftein, he refolvcd to carry war into, the 
kingdom of Denmark. He accordingly left his capital, , ne- 
ver more to return thither, and embarked witli his ttppps at. 
Cfirlfcrooii ; having appointed an extraordinary cQWi^i 

V . * . ■ ,.A 
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thofen from ihe fenate, to regulate afl^irs during Kis a^feHtce* 
Swcdilh fleet tras johled at the mouth of the Sounds 
by a combined fquadron of EngUih and Dutch men of wixt 
Inrhich Willianli as both king of England and Stadtholdcr 
of Holland, had fent to the alliftance of his ally* The Da-) 
nilh fleetj unable to face the enemy, retired undef the guns 
of Copenhagen, mrhich was bombarded % and the king of 
Denmark, who had failed in his attempt Upon TonningeU^ 
was himfelf cooped Up in Holftein, by fome Swedifh frigates 
Oruifing on the coafl* 

In this critical feafon^ the eilterprifing fpirit of the young 
king of Sweden fuggefted to him the means of finifliing the 
war at a blow. He propofed to befiege Copenhagen by 
land, while the combined fleet blocked it up by fea. The 
idea was admired by all his generals, and the neceflary pre- 
parations were made for a defeent. The king himfelf, icn^ 
patient to reach the (hote, leaped into the fea^ fword in hand^ 
where the water rofe above his. middle. His example was 
followed by all his ofiicers and foldiers, who quickly put to 
flight the Danifli troops that attempted to oppofc his land- 
ing. Charles^ who had never before been prefent at a ge- 
neral difeharge of mufkets loaded with ball, a(ked major 
Stuart, who Hood near him, what occalioncd the whidling 
which he heard. ** It is the found of the bullets,” replied 
the major, ** which they fire againft your majelly/' Very 
well!” faid the king: — this (hall henceforth be my 
milfic “.** 

The citizens of Copenhagen, filled with confternationi fent 
a deputation to Charles, befeeching him not to bombard the 
town. He on horfeback received the deputies at the head 
of his regiment of guards. They fell on their knees before 
him ; and he granted their reqUeft, on their agreeing to pay 
him four hundred thoufand rlx-dollars. In the mean time 
the king of Denmark was in the moil perilous fituation $ 

tt. Voltaire, ubi Aip. 
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prcflid by land an one fide, and confined by fea on the otlief. 
The Swedes were in the heart of his dominions, and his 
capital and his fleet were both ready to fall into their hands. 

= He Could derive no hopes but from negociation and fubmif- 
fion. The king of England offered his. mediation : the 
French ambilTador alfo interpofed his good ofiices ; and a 
treaty, highly honourable to Charles, was concluded at 
Travendale, between Denmark, Sweden, and Ilolflein, to the 
cxclufion of RufTia and f^oland*^ 

While William was in this manner fccuring the peace of 
foreign nations, the moft violent difeontents prevailed in one 
of hi« own kingdorrfs. The Scots, in confequcnce of an aft 
of parliament, agreeable to powers granted by the king to 
his commifTioner, and confirmed by letters patent under the 
great feal, for eftablifhing a company trading to Africa and 
the Weft Indies, with very extenfive privileges, and an ex- 
emption from all duties for twenty-one years, had planted, 
in 1698, a colony on the ifthmus of Darien, and founded a 
fcltlemcnt, to which they gave the name of New Edinburgh. 
I'lie whole natron built on this projeft the moft extravagant 
ideas of luccefs ;r and, in order to fupport it, they had fub- 
feribed the very large fum of four hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling The fituation of the fettlemcnt, it muft be own- 
ed, was well chofen^ and, two hundred tlioufand pounds of 
the money being raifed, much might have been reafonably 
expedled from the perfevering and enterprifing. fpirit of the 
people, animated by the hope and the love of gold. 

liut the promife of the future greatnefs of New Edinburgh, 
the intended capital of New Caledonia, proved its ruin* 

. Its vlclmty to Porto Bello and Carthagena, at that time the 
great marts of the Spaniards in America, and the poflTibility 
which its fituation afforded of cutting off all communication 
between thefe and the port of Panama on the South Sea, 
whither the treafures of Peru were annually conveyed, 

tom iZ« r^, Burnet, b6olj;.vl» 
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•filled the court of Madrid with the moft alarming appre- 
henfions. Warm remonftrances were accordingly prefented 
by the Spanifh ambafTador at the court of England, on the 
fubjeft. The Englifli alfo becarne jealous of the Scottilh 
colony. They were apprehenfive that many of their plant- 
ers, allured by the profpcdl of gold mines, with which New 
Caledonia was faid to abound, and the hopes of robbing the 
Spaniards with impunity, would be induced to abandon their 
former habitations, and retire thither; that Ihips of all na- 
tions, to the great detriment of the Englifli trade with the 
Spanifli main, would refort to New Edlnburgli, w Inch was 
declared a free port; that the Buccaneers, aiul lawlefs ad- 
venturers of every denomination, would make Ic their prin- 
cipal rendezvous, as it would afford them an eafy paflhgc t6 
the coafls of the South Sea, and by that means an opeiang 
to all the treafures of Mexico and Perii.^^* 

Influenced by thefe confiderations, and afraid of a rupture 
with Spain, William fent fecrct orders to the governor of 
Jamaica, and to the governors of all the other Englifli fettle- 
nicnts, to hold no communication with the Scottifli colony ; 
nor, on any pretence whatfoever,. to fupply them with arms, 
ammunition, or provifions Thus deprived of all fupport 
in America, and receiving but flender fuppiies from Europe, 
the miferable remnant of the Scottifli fettlers in Darien were 
obliged to furrender to the Spaniards. Never, perhaps, 
were any people fo mortified, as the Scots at this difafler. 
Difappointed in tlieir golden dreams, and beggared by their 
unfortunate efforts, the whole nation was inflamed with 
rage and indignation agalnft William, whom they acciifed, 
in the moft virulent language, of duplicity, ingratitude, and 
inhumanity. Proper leaders only were wanting to have 
made tlieoi rife in arms, and throw off his authority. 

Nor were the people of England in a much better hu- 
mour. Apprebenfive the fecond partition treaty might in- 

. i 14. 15. fiuFBCt, ubi fup. 
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in a new con tinentaVwarf,tlie; loudly qc^ta^m^ 
againft it> as an impudent invafion of the rights ofiO^tionsv 
Audi the powers on the Qontkient> in generalrfeemed equally 
difiatisfied with >that treatvc The. German princes^ unwil-’ 
Jing-to.be concerned in any alliance which might exeite the 
itefentment of the hcrafe of Auitria, were cautious and dUar 
fory in their anfwers : the Italian ftates> alarmed at the idea 
of feeing France in poflelBon of Naples and other diftti£i» 
in their country^ ihewed an averfion againft the partition* 
treaty : the duke of Savoy, in hopes of being able to barter 
his conlent for fome coniiderable advantage, aiFedleda myfte- 
tious neutraliry : the Swifs cantons declined acceding . aS 
guarantees} and the emperor exprefled his aftonilhment, 
that any difpofal (hould be made of the Spaniih monarchy, 
without the confent of the prefent poflenbr and tlie ftates of 
the kingdom. He, therefore, refufed to fign the treaty, uttr 
til he .{hould know the fentiments of his Catholic hdajelty, 
on a tranfadion in which the mterefls of both were fo deep- 
ly concerned } remarking. That the contrafting powers, in 
attempting to compel' him, the r'lghtfut hnr^ to accept of » 
part oi his inberhaact by a time limited, were at oncegailty 
of a flagrant violation of the laws of juftice add decorum 
'.iXieopoIdj in a word, re}e£l:ed the treaty of partition, rbe- 
eauie he expe^cd the fuecefliion to the whole Spantfii -mo^ 
aarchy } and though Lewis XIV*. had ligned it, in ordcf^to 
quiet the jealoufy of his neighbours, and bad engaged, along 
With the Dauphin, not to accept of any willy teftamenty or 
donation contrary to it, he was. not without hopes of fopy 
planting tlie emperor in that rich inheritance. 'Ihe- inch- 
rnations of the king of Spain pointed toward the hbitfeiOf 
Auftria} and, enraged at the projefired partition of hiis dior 
minions,, he adually nominated the atchduke, GharlfiSj/his 
unlverfal heir. But- the hearts of the SpanKh- nation were 
alienated from tliat houfe, by the arrogance of the queen and 
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%itf'ri^addti¥ 'CeHMti 'fjtvourites^ and the court of Vhiaii. 
took-'n'o card- f0-coaic^iate their afllci^ipus. On the 'otbieir 
handy dte Mftr<}%ia d’Har-oourty the French ambalFadory hy 
hi$ generbfityj afiahility, and infinuatlng addrefsy ceatriWted 
(greatly to reniove the prejudices entertained.hy the Spaniards 
jigaiaft' his nation, and gained a powerful party to his maf- 
ter’s intereft^t the court of Madrid‘S. 

The Spanilh grandees, as a body, were induced to favour 
the claims of the houfe of Bourbon; but its bed friends 
were the clergy^ Cardinal Portocarrero, archbifhop of To- 
ledo, taking advantage of the fuperditious weaknefs of his 
fovoreign, reprefented to him, that France only could main- 
tain the fucceffion entire; that the houfe of Auftria was 
feeble and exhaufted, and that any prince of that family mud 
owe his chief fupport to deteilable heretics. He advifed his 
Catholic Majedy, however, to confult the Pope on this im- 
portant fubje£l; and Charles, notwithdanding his ficknefs, 
wrote a letter with his own hand, deAring the opinion of that 
infallible judge. Of a cafe of confcience, Innocent XIL 
made an afiair of date. He was feiiAble, that the liberties 
of Italy in a great meafurc depended upon redraining the 
power of the houfe of Audria: he therefore declared, in ati- 
fwer to the devout king, That the laws of Spain, and the 
welfat^ of all Chriftendom, required him to give the prefer^ 
ence to the family of' 'Bourbon.^ The opinion of his Holi- 
nefs was fupported by that of the Spanifli clergy; and 
Charles, thinking the falvation of his foul depended on fol- 
lowing their advice, fecretly made a will, in which he an- 
nulled the renunciations of Maria Therefa, and nominated 
die duke of Anjou, fecond fon of the Dauphin, his fucceAbr 
in all lu8 dominions **. The preference was given to this 
young prince, in order to prevent any alarm in Europe. at 
^he . union of two fuch powerful monarcliics as Ernie of 
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Franpe and Spain ; to preferve the Spanifh fiionarchy entire 

and independent, yet do juftice to the rights of blood. 

^ .Though this will of the king of Spain was not made known 
to any of the rival powers, the SpanilK fucceffion, as the 
death of Charles II. was hourly expefted, engaged the foil- 
citude of all. But the attention of William, the grand 
mqyex of the European fyftem, was called off> before that 
event took place, to the fuccejjton of England, in confe* 
quence of the hidden death of the duke of Gloucefter, the 
pnly furviving child of the princefs of Denmark, and the lafl; 
male heir in the Proteftant line. Catholics were excluded 
from fuceeding to the Englifli crown, by the former Aft of 
Settlement : it therefore became ncceflary now to proceed to 
Proteftant females ; and as there remained no probability of 
William or the princefs of Denmark having any future ifliie, 
^ ^ the eventual fucceffion to the crown was fettled, 

' * by aft of parliament, on the princefs Sophia, 
duchefs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs general of her 
body, being Proteftants She was grand-daughter of 
James I. by the princefs Elizabeth, married to the unfor- 
tunate eleftor Palatine, who was ftript of his dominions by 
the emperor Frederic II. ^ 

This fettlcment of the crown was accompanied with 
jjertain limitations, or provifions for the fecurity of the 
rights and liberties of the fubjeft, which were fuppofed to 
have been overlooked at the Revolution. The principal of 
ihcfe were, That all affairs relative to government, cognif- 
able by the privy council, (liould be fubmitted to it, and 
that all refolutions therein taken, Ihould be figned by the 
zuembers w^Q advifed or confented to them ; that no pardon 
(houjd be pleadable to any ipipeachmcnt laid in parliament ; 
that no perfon, who ffiould poffefs any office under the king, 
Of repeive a penfion from the crowm, fliould be capable of 
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•fitting in the houfe of commons ; that the commiffions of 
the judges (hould be rendered permanent) and their falarics 
he' afcertained and ellabliflied i that, in the event of the 
crown defcending or being transferred to a foreigner, the 
EnglUh nation (hould not be obliged, without the confcnt of 
parliament, to enter into any war, for the defence of terri- 
tories not depending on the kingdom of England ; and that 
whoibever iliould come to the pofleflion of the throne, 
fliould join ill communion with the church of England*®. 

What time the Englifu were thus fettling the fucceflion 
jto their crown, and coolly providing for tlie fccurity of 
their liberties, all the free ftates on the continent wete 
thrown into alarm, by the death of Charles II. of Spain, and 
his will in favour of the houfe of Bourbon. Lewis XIV. 
feemed at firlt to hefitate, whether he fliould accept the will, 
or adhere to the treaty of Partition. By the latter, France 
would have received a coufiderable acceflion of territory, and 
have had England and Holland for her allies againft the em- 
peror 5 by the former, ftie would have the glory of giving ,a 
mafter to her ancient rival, and the profpeft of direfting, 
through him, the Spanifli councils, at the hazard of havii^ 
the emperor, England, and Holland for her enemies. 7’his 
danger was forefeen ; but Lewis could not refift the vanity 
of placing his grandfon on the throne of Spain. He ac- 
cepted the will by the advice of his council**; and the 
duke of Anjou, with the univerfiil confent of the Spanilh 
naliori, was crowned at Madrid, under the name of Phifip V^ 
The French monarch, in order to juftify his conduifl to tlie 
king of England and the Statcs-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, who afrcdled to be highly offended at his breach 6 f 
faith, very plaufibly urged, That the treaty of Partition was 
not likely to anfwer the ends for which it had been negoci- 
ated ; that the emperor had refufed to accede to it ; that it 
^'as approved by none of the princes to whom it had been 
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Communicated; tUat the,. people ofihp^nd: attd^ i7pUa«d> 
had 'dxpreiled their .didiitisfa&ion at, the prqrpe^-t qi feeiqg 
iVance put in ppfi'effion p£ Naples and Sicily ; that the Spa- 
niards were fo determined againft the divilion ; f their ino- 
nkrchy, that there would be a necellity of conquering thegi* 
Wfore the treaty could be executed; titat tlie whole Spantih 
Ifuccedion would have devolved upoit the. archduke Charles, 
if France had rcjeiSled the will; the fame courier, who 
jbrought it, having orders to proceed immediately to Vienna, 
with fuch an oder, in cafe of the refufal of the court of 
, Vcrfailles; that the confervation of the peace of Europe 
was what his moil Chriftian majelly confidered to be the 
i^ief objedb of the contrat^ing parties; and that, true to this 
^principle, he had only departed from the words,^ that he 
i^ght the better adhere to the fpirit of the treaty ®*. 

Though thefe reafons were by no means fatisfaftory to 
WiJli^ or the States, they cautioufly concealed their re- 
fentment, as they were not in a condition to fupport it by 
tmy deciiive meafure. And it has been aflerted, with feme 
appearance of truth. That, if they had permitted Philip V. 
jpeaceably to enjoy the Spaniih throne, he would have be- 
come, in a few years, as good a Spaniard as any of the pre- 
ceding Philips, and have utterly excluded the influence of 
French councils from the adminillration of his government ; 
whereas the confederacy that was aftervyard fo,rmed againft 
i^im, and the war by which it vyaa followed, threw him wholly 
Into the bunds of the French, becaufe their fleets and armies 
were neceflary to his defence, and gave France a fwaypyer 
‘ ^e Spaniih councils, which ihe has ever iince retained 
. “it muft, however, be confeiled. That, independent of pre- 
' ^ucdcc or paflion, war was become unavoidable. The fei({urT 
‘Ing .bf commerce and of barriers, the preventing an un(o,n 
‘of the two powerful mpnarchies of France and Spain i.Q 
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, <iiiy future pdruj^df add the prefervingj Vtf^ certam degi^ ^t 
leafti an eqUlltb'rluih' of poui'er, were inatters of tdo' ihd^ 
moment to Engfand, Holland, and to^urope in gedei^l to 
he refted on the moderation of the French, and the vigour 
of the Spanilh councils, under a prince of the honfe pf 
Bourbon, and a grandfon of Lewis XIV. yet in his minoritj. 

' Aware of this, and confcious of their own inability to de- 
fend their dxtenlive dominions, the Spaniards refigneil thap- 
felves entirely to the guardiandnp of the French monardhu 
The Regency commanded the viceroys of the provinces ^to 
obey his orders : a French fquadron anchored in the port of 
jpadiz} another was fent to the protection of the $paipfh 
fettlements in America ; and, under pretence that the States 
were making preparations for war, the court of France was 
impowered to take podeffion of the Dutch barrier in Jlan- 
ders**. , 

The elector of Bavaria, uncle to Philip V. and governor 
of the Spaniih Netherlands, introduced on the '' ^ 
fame day, and at the fame hour, French troops into 
pll the barrier towns in Flanders, and feized t^on 'the 
Dutch forces that were in garrifon, to the number 'of 
twenty-two battalions. Overwhelmed with confternation 
at this event, e^ccially when they refleded on their Own (^e- 
fencelefs condition, and the facility of an invafion from 
France, the States inftantly agreed to acknowledge the new 
king of Spain} and the French monarch, on receiving, a 
letter to that purpofe, ordered their troops to be fet at li- 
berty The king of England dill continued obllinate i )^ut 
having in vain attempted to draw the parliament, which edn- 
filled chiefly of Tories, and is fuppofed to have been under 
fhe influence of French gold, into his hodile views, he.at 
laft found it neceflUry to acknowledge the duke of Anjou, ns 
lawful fovereigni of Spain, though Lewis refufed to give any 
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other fecurlty for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of the. 
treaty of Ryfwick 

The emperor now, of all the great powers of Europe# 
alone continued to difpute the title of Philip V. Though 
Leopold pretended a prior tight to the whole Spanifli monar* 
chy, he determined at hid to conhne his views to a part, 
and fixed upon the duchy of Milan^ which lie chimed as a 
fief of the empire.. He accordingly iflued his mandate to the 
inhabitants, commanding their obedience on pain of being 
confidered as rebels. But the prince of Vaudemont, gover- 
nor of that duchy, had already fubmitted himfelf to the new 
king of Spain, conformable to the will of Charles 11. A 
body of Frepch troops, at his requifition, had entered the 
Milanefe territory. Thefe were foon followed by a power- 
ful army ; and the duke of Savoy, whofe daughter Philip 
had married in order to ftrengthen his interest on that fide, 
was declared captain-general of the whole. 

The emperor, however, was not difeouraged by thef? 
formidable appearances, from purfuing his claim to the 
iduchy.of Milan. He fent an army of thirty-thoufand men 
into Italy, under prince Eugene, who forced the pa (I age of 
the Adige, along which the French troops were polled ^ 
entered their entrenchments at Carpi, and obliged tliem to 
cover themfelves behind the Mincio In confequence of 
this advantage, and others by which it was followed, the 
Imperialifts became mailers of all the country between the 
Adige and the Adda : they even penetrated into the territory 
of Brefeiano, and the French found it neceflary to retire be^ 
yond the Oglio 

The marefchal de Catinat, who was fecond In command^ 
began to fufpe£l that all the misfortunes of the French, in 
the field, could not proceed from the fuperior genius of 
prince Eugene. He became doubtful of the fidelity of the 
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duke of Savoy, and communicated his fufpicions to Le\vi^' 
XIV. who, not thinking it poflible that his interefts could 
be betrayed by a prince fo intimately connefted with his fa-^ 
niily, aferibed thefe furmifes to impatience or private dif- 
and fent the marefchal dc Villeroy to fuperfedc Catir 
nat. Anxious to fignalizc himfelf by fome great adtlon, 
Villeroy, in concert with tlie commander in chief, attempt- 
ed to furprife the Imperialifts in their camp at Chiari ; but 
the duke of Savoy having acquainted prince Eugene of this 
defign, and of the difpofition of the intended attack, the 
French were repulfed with great lofs®^. 

During thefe operations in Italy, the Englifti and Dutch 
were engaged in fruitlefs negociations with France ; which 
were continued rather fo gain time, in order to make prepa- 
rations for war, than with any hope of preferving the peace 
of Europe. At laft the departure of the French ambafla- 
dor, D’Avaux, from the Hague, put an end to even the ap- 
pearance of a negociationj and the fuccefles of the empe- 
ror, though by no means decifive, made his caufe be viewed 
with a more favourable eye. He had already fccurcd the 
eledlor of Brandenburg, through the channel of his vanity, 
by dignifying him with the title of King of Pruffia. The 
German princes, in general, were induced to depart from 
their propofed neutrality. The king of England, though 
(till thwarted by his parliament, had refolved upon a war ; 
and the king of Denmark, gained by a fubfidiary treaty, 
was ready to afEft him with a body of troops 

In proportion as Leopold obferved the increafe of the 
inclination of the maritime powers for war, he rofe in his 
demands with refpefl: to the terms of the projefted alliance. 
He at one time feemed determined to be fatisfied with no- 
thing lefs than tlie whole Spanilh monarchy; but finding 
William and the States refolute againft engaging in fuch 
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911 atfflWious projedi he moderated his vieWi^‘ ^nd' catii'd ” 
into their propofats. They' Would only undertake to procmre 
for him the Spaniih dominions in Italy, and to recoWt 
Elanders, as a barrier for Holland. Matters bdng thus ad- 
jufted, the famous treaty, genendly known by the name 
, of rfie Guand Alliakce, was figned by the 
* plenipotentiaries of the emperor, the king of Eng- 
land, and the States-general of the United Provinces’*. 
Thte avowed obje£ls of this treaty were, ** The procuring 
** fatisfa£lion to his Imperial M^efty in regard to the Spaniih 
** fucceiEon ; the obtaining of fecurity to the Englilh and 
" Dutch for their dominions and commerce } the preventing 
** th6 union of the two great monarchies of France anil 
Spun; and the hindering the French from polTeffing th^ 
*^'Spanifli dominions in America.” It was alfo ftipulated. 
That the king of England and the States might retain for 
themfehres whatever lands and cities they fliould conquer 
id hoth Indies And the contrading powers agreed to 
ediploy two mohths,'ia attempting to obtain, by amicable 
itieahs, the iatisfa£Iion and fecurity they demanded. 

" ''\(ridle this confederacy, which afterward lighted, with 
fd diufch' fury, the flames of war in the fouthem parts of 
Ehi^pe, was forming, the north-eail quarter was deeply in^ 
volvdd in 'blood. Charles XII. of Sweden no fooner railed 
th^ fle^e of Copenhagen, in confequence of his rireaty with 
theUng of Denmark, in the year 1700, than he turned his 
arms it^inlt the Ruffians, who had undertaken the fiege of 
Nairva, with eighty thoufand men. Charles, with only eight 
thbufand men, advanced to the relief of the place; andhaV4 
itig carried, without difficulty, all the oiit-pofts, he refolved 
to attack the Ruffian camp. As foon as the artillery had 
made a breach in the entrenchments, he accordingly ordered 
ah aflitult to be made with ferewed bayonets, under faWidt' 
of a ftoim of fnow, which the wind drove full in the face 
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t of the enemr. The Rullians» for a time. Rood the (hock 
with firmnefs; buty ^fter an enga|[<inient of three hoarS| 
their entrenchments were forced on all fidcs, with gre;^ 
daughter, and Charley entered ISfarv.a in triumph 
eight thoufandof the enemy were killed in the a^iont ,iiia<« 
ny were drowned in the Narva, by the breaking dpwn of a 
bridge under ^e fugitives ; near thirty thoufand were 'made 
prifoners; and all their magazines, artillery, and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the Swedes Charles difmifled ail 
his prifoners, after dIfarming them, except the ofEcers^ w^iom 
he treated with great generofity. 

The czar was not prefent in this battle. He had impru« 
dently, though perhaps fottunately, left his camp, in order 
to. forward the approach of another army, with which^he 
hoped to furround the king of Sweden. When informed of 
the difafter before Narva, he was chagrined, but not difqou^ 
raged. . I knew that the^Swedes would beat us/' faid he ; 
^ but in time, they will tei&ch us to become their conqi^e|r« 
ors Conformable to this opinion, though at the head 
of forty thoufand men, initead of advancing againlt the vie-' 
tor, he evacuated all the provinces he had invaded, a^d^ed 
back his raw troops into his own epuntry ; where, he employe: 
cd himfelf in difciplining them, and in civilizing his pepple^ 
not doubting but he fliould one day be able to crulhj^is rival. 

In the mean time the king of Sweden, having: pa^d the 
winter at Narva, took the field as foon as the <i;afpn would 
permit, with all the towering hopes of a youthful conqueror* 
He entered Livonia, and appeared in the nerghbourhood pf 
Riga, which the king of Poland had in vain befieged thepre-? 
ceding campaign. The Poles and Saxons were polled along 
the Duna, which is very broad at tliat place $ and paries, 
who lay on tbe oppofite fide of the river, was under the ne- 
cefli.ty of forcing a pafiage. This he effeO:ed, although witl^ 
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touch difficulty 5 the Swedes being drivent back into the river^ 
after .;diey had formed themfelves upon the land. Their 
young king rallied them in the watery and leading them to 
the charge in a more compa£): body> repuifed marcfclial Ste- 
nqu, who commanded the Saxons^ and adyanced into the 
plain. There a general engagement enfued> and the Swedes 
gained a complete but bloody vidlory The enemy loft 
near three thoufand men, with all their artillery and bag- 
gage. The lofs of the Swedes was very confiderable, the 
duke of Courland having penetrated three times into the 
heart of the king’s guards 

Immediately after this vi£lory, Charles advanced to Mit- 
taUj the capital of Courland. That city, and all the towns 
in the duchy, furrendered to him at diferetion. Ills expc-» 
dition thither was rather a journey than a military enter- 
prize. From Courland he pafled into Lithuania, conquering 
every thing in his progrefs ; and he is faid to have felt a par- 
ticular fatisfaftion, when lie entered in triumph the town of 
Birzeil^ where Auguftus king of Poland, and the czar Peter, 
had planned his deflruftlon but a few months before It 
was here that, under the ftirnulating influence of refentment, 
he formed the great projeft of dethroning Auguftus, by 
means of his own fubjc^ls. That prince had been accuf- 
tomed to govern dcfpotically in Saxony j and fondly imagin- 
ing that he might excrcife the fame authority in Poland, as 
in his hereditary dominions, he loft the hearts of his new 
people. The Poles murmured at feeing their towns enflaved 
by Saxon garrifons, and their frontiers covered with Ruffian 
armies* More jealous of their liberty than ambitious of 
conqueft, they conCdered the war with Sweden as an artful 
meafurc of the court, in order to funiiflt a pretext for die 
introdudion of foreign troops 
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, Charles XIL refolved to take advantage of thefe difcoxi* 
tents, and fuccccded beyond his foncleft hopes. But in the 
profecution of this, and his other ambitious projedts, we 
muft leave him for a time, in order to contemplate a mor<^ 
important feene of adlion. 


LETTER XXL 

Europe, from the Beginning of the General War^ in 1701 to the 
Ojjers of Peace made hj France, in 1706 , and the Union of 
England and Scotland. 


A. D. 1701. 


Sept. 16. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the alliance which the king of 
England had concluded with the emperor and the Statea- 
gencral, it may be queftioned whether he could 
have prevailed upon his people to engage heartily 
in a new continental war, had it not been for an unforefeen 
meafure, which roufed their refentment againft France* 
Soon after the figning of the Grand Alliance, James 11. died 
at St. Germains ; and Lewis XIV. in violation of 
the treaty of Ryfwick, acknowledged the foil of that 
unfortunate prince king of Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the title of James III. 

Whether Lewis was induced to this meafure by generofity 
of ientiment, or what the French writers term the clevatioie 
and fenJibUlty of his great foul \ by the tears of the widow of 
the deceafed prince, feconded by the entreaties of Madame 
dc Maintenon, or by political motives, is a matter of very 
little confequence. It is probable, however, that he was 
partly influenced by political coniiderations ; that, believing' 
war to be unavoidable, he hoped, by thus encouraging the 
Jacobites, to be able to difturb the Englilh government j 
crpccially as the declining health of William ma^ his death 
be regarded as no diflant event, and the party in favour of 
the dire£l line of fuccelTion w^as dill powerful in all the three 
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Britifli kingdoms. But whatever might 'be the motive o^^ 
the French monarch for fuch a meafure; whether it Iprung 
from weaknefsf generofity, or felfiflinefs, it hurried him m> 
to a war, for which he was very little prepared, and which 
fcdnced him, in a few years, from the higheft pinnacle of 
grandeur, to the loweft ftate of deipondency. France, eX'> 
haofted by her former efforts, had not yet had rime to reco« 
ver new ftrength ; and Spain, languiihing under every kind 
of political malady, was only a load upon her Ihoulders. 
But the fupply of the precious metals, which flie wasfuf* 
fered, by the negligence of the maritime powers, to procure 
from the Spanilh dominions in America, and particularly 
from thofe on the South Sea, enabled her to maintain the 
oonteft much longer than would have been poilible for her 
'merely with her own internal refources 

The marquis de Torcy attempted in vain to apologize to 
the king of England for the condudi of his mafter : the af> 
front to William was too flagrant to be patiently borne. He 
inftantly recalled his ambailador from the court of France, 
and ordered the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor 
did the Englifli parliament, to which William made a fpeech 
well fuited to the occalion, difcover lefs refentment at the 
mfolt offered to their fovereign, and to themfelves, by the 
French monarch; in prefuming to declare who (hould be 
their king, and in naming a perfon excluded from the fuc- 
celBon by an a£t of the whole legiflature. They paiTed a 
A. D. 170a. attainder againft the pretended prince of 

*• Wales, for affuming the title of king of England ) 
and alfo a bill to oblige all perfons, holding any office in 
church or ftate, to abjure his cl'aim to the crown. They 
entered warmly into the idea of tlie wai^ which was eagerly 
delired by the people ; voted forty thoufand men for land- 
fervice, agreeable to "'the terms of the Grand Alliance, and 
an equal number for the navy. And they prefented an ad<* 
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^irefs toiilie thronC) icquefting thckingto infert iailie dUsaij^ 
an asti^le, -^idncK was readily afiented to by the' cbhtistdingir 
powers^ That- lio tpeice -ih&uld be concluded witfai France^ i 
uhtil' 'reparation 'Wasi^ade by the French monarch, for the ^ 
indignity offered to h& majefty and the En^iilh nation^ .ln ^ 
owning and declaring the ptctendcd prince of Wales kiiig ^ 
of England*. . ' 

William, thus fupported in his favourite fchemej by the ' 
tinanimous voice of his parliament and people, . wu msdeing 
vail: preparations for opening the enfuing campaign, when a 
fail from his horfe threw him into a fever, which put. a pei* 
nod to his -life, but not his bold defigns He was a prince : 
bf> gredt -vigour of mindj firmnefs of temper, and intrepidity 
bf 'fpirit} but ungraceful in his perfon and addrefs, difgufi- ■ 
ingly cold in his manner^ and dry, lilent, and folitary in his • 
humour. To a happy concurrence 6f circumllances, and 
a Heady per&verance in his plans, rather than to any^extra** 
ordinary talents; either in a civil or military capacity, he - 
owed that high reputation; and extenlive influence; whidi he 
ib long enjoyed among the princes of Chriftendom... <^He 
vriSi however, an able politician, and a good foldier, though 
not a great commander. He has been feverely, and juftly- > 
blamed^ for thofe intrigues, which he employed to dethrone' 
his uncle and father-in-law. But as William’s heart feems 
to have been as dead to the fympathetic feelings; as his foul, 
was infenflble to the charms of literatute and the beautiesbf 
the elegant arts; it is poffible that, while guiding the gi[eat . 
political fyflem, he might be led by the illufions of ambition-i' 
Under the appearance of principle, to think the ties of blood; , 
and even the right of inheritance, aneceflary facrifice to the , 
welfare of Europe, and the .ihterefts bf the reformed reE*^: 
glon^> England; at leaft, was obliged ’to him for abetting, 
ber caufe; in her grand ftruggle for lUterty and a Proteftant 
SucceiBoh^ But &e luM dearly paid for rii(de blelBog8,Kby. 

2 . Burnet, book yii' Jan. ic, a702». v .J,. BUmet, abifuy, 
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being involved in wafting foreign wa^rSi partly indeed r^ndc?% 
cd ncceflaryby the fupineiiefs of her two preceding princes, 
but in which flie ought naturally to have had no concern j 
by the introdu£tion of the infamous prafkice of corrupting 
parliaments, in order to engage them to fupport thofe wars 
and by their unavoidable confequence, a grievous national 
debt, which, daily accumulating, and augmenting the weight 
of government, threatens us with the word of evils ^ 

The death of the king of England threw the allies inta 
the utmoft confternation, and occafioned the highcll joy at 
the court of France. But that joy was of fliort duration. 
The quiet fucce^on of Anne,, princefs of Denmark, cldeft 
furviving daughter of James H. to die EngliiCh throne, con- 
formable^ to the A£t of Settlement, and her early declaration 
of her refolution to purfue the objefks of the Grand Alli- 
ance, revived the fpirit of the confederates ; while the choice 
of her minifters, and the vigour of their meafures, blaftcd 
nil the hopes that Lewis and the court of St. Germains had 
founded on the deceafe of William. Lord Godolphin was 
placed at tlxe liead of the treafury and the eafl of Marlbo- 
rough, whofe cldeft daughter was married to Godolphin’s 
fon, and whofe wife had acquired an abfolutc afeendant over 
the queen, was appointed commander in chief of the 


4. A certain proportion of public debt, by increaftn^ circulation, and 
creating a new I’pccies of monej, always ready to he employed in any bene- 
ficial undertaking, by means of its transferable quality, and yet producing 
fome profit, cvcA while it ties idle, is {bppofed to be of advantage to a trad- 
ing people. Blit what that proptfirtioii may be, no politician has hitherto pre- 
tended to determine. It is however certain, that the national debt of Eng- 
hind has long exceeded, not only all calculations of commercial beaefit, but 
what it was thought, as late as the middle of the prefent century, the king- 
dom could poffibly bear ; and that the enormous taxes, levied to pay the in- 
tercil of that debt, by enhancing the price of tlie ueceiTaries of life, of labour, 
and confcquently of every fpceies of maniifaifture, have hurt the fale of our 
commodities in foreign markets; have ilrengtheticd the enflaving infiueiu’S 
of the crown, by increafmg the number of its dependents, if not broke, in 
fome mcafuxe.thc free fpirit of the people/ by multiplying their uecefilries. 

Engliflj 
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Englifli forces in Flanders, and immediately difpatched to 
Holland, in the chara£tcr of ambafTador extraordinary to 
the States ^ 

Thus conneded by family intcreft, as well as political 
views, thefe two great men condu£ted with harmony the 
affairs of England, and even acquired a more decided influ-« 
ence on the continent than had ever been poflefled by Wil- 
liam. They not only kept more compaft and entire all the 
parts of that vaft machine, the Grand Alliance, but commu- 
nicated a more rapid and vigorous motion to the whole. 
The earl of Marlborough fucceeded in every part of his ne- 
gociation with the States : he animated them to a full exer- 
tion of their flrength ; and gained fo far on their confidence, 
that they raifed him to the chief command of their troops. 
All the allies engaged, with alacrity, to furnifh their fevcral 
quotas I and war was declared againft France, on the fame 
day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna ^ 

The firft campaign, however, was not diftinguifiicd by 
any great event. In Italy the Imperialifls, under prince 
Eugene, being out-numbered by the combined armies of 
F ranee and Spain, gained no advantage. There Philip V. 
(having left the government of his new kingdom in the 
hands of the queen, afiifted by a council, and pafled into 
Naples) nominally commanded In perfon ^ ; and but nomi- 
nally, all the operations being really dire£led by the duke de 
Vendome. His prefence, however, infpired confidence in- 
to his troops; and prince Eugene was not only forced to 
vaife the blockade of Mantua, but in fome degree worlled, 
ill an attempt to furprife Vendome near Luazzra 

5' Burnet, book vii. 6 - Id. ibid. 

7. The parting of Philip and hU young queen, hioifelf as young, was 
preceded by many ftruggles of tendernefs. One day, while both were bathed 
in tears, this amiable and accompUihedpiincefs hearing feme of the courtiers 
afle tlie king, if he ihould pais the night with her, all her fendbility wasrouf- 
tJ, her prefexice of mind forfook her, and Ihc paflionately exclaimed, « OI, 
niy God! of the Ihort time that remains to us, would they cut off even the 
mghts?’* Memk de NoailUsj tom. ii. S. Hainault, 170% 
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The Imperiallfts were not more fuccefsful ori the Upp^t 
Rhine ; where the prince of Baden, though elated with the 
taking of Landau j was defeated at Fridlcngen, by the mar- 
quis de Villars, immediately, after created a Inarefchal of 
France. I have heard,” Ta^s Voltaire, niarefchal Vil« 
lars declare more than once,' that as he was marching at 
the head of his infantry, after the battle, was gained, a 
voice called. We are undone ! On hearing this, all his 
troops fled. He ran after them, crying, Come back^ my 
** friends ! the villory is ours. ‘Long live the king ! The 
‘‘ trembling foldiers repeated. Long live the king / but con- 
tinued to fly : and the marquis found the utmofl: difficulty 
in rallying the conquerors On fuch trivial circum- 
ftances often depend the iflue of the greateft battles. Had 
a fingle regiment of Imperialills appeared during this panic, 
the French, fo lately Viftorious, would have been totally 
routed. 

The houfe of Bourbon was lefs fortunate on the fide of 
Flanders. The allies began the campaign with the fiege of 
Kcyferfwaert, which the ele£lor of Cologne had placed in 
the hands of the French, and which furrejidcred after a fiege 
of two months. The duke of Burgundy, who commanded 
the French army, having under him marefchal Boufliers, it 
w^as expefted would either have attempted the relief of that 
important place, or have invefted fome other 5 but, by a 
ftrangc piece of mifeonduft, he lay almoft totally inadlive 
during the whole fiege, and till the earl of Marlborough ar- 
rived to take the command of the allied army Marlbo- 
rough, v/ho was no lefs prudent than active, and who may 
be faid to have united the enterprifing fpirit of the hero 
the caution and forefight of the confummate general, re- 
folved immediately to attack the duke of Burgundy: and 
had he not been reftrained by the timidity of the field-depu- 
ties of the States, he \vould have gained a complete viftory 

10. Cuke of Berttick • vol. *• 

8 over 


9. SUiU^ chap. xvil. 
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over the French Though thus confined in his operations, 
the Engliffi commander contrived, by mafterly movements, by 
marches and counter-marches, to throw himfelf between 
the enemy and the principal towns of Spanifii Guelderlaiid y 
where he reduced fucceflively, and without moleftation, 
Venlo, kuremonde, and Liege; conquefts of the greateft 
importance, 4 s by the acquifition of thofe places the navi- 
gation of the Maefe was opened, and a free communication 
with Macftricht 

The operations at fea were even more favourable to the 
allies, than thofe by land ; though not in all refpefts equal 
to their hopes. The confederate fleet, under Sir George 
Rooke, confiding of fifty Englilh and Dutch fliips of the. 
line, with twelve thoufand troops on board, commanded by 
the duke of Ormond, appeared before Cadi?, and fummoiied 
that city to furrender to the houfe of Auftria, or run the 
hazard of an attack from fuch a formidable armament. But 
the governor paid no regard to this threat. The place was 
much ftronger than the befiegers expefted ; fo that the duke 
of Ormond found it necelTary to re-embark his troops after 
they had taken fort St. Catherine, made an unfuccefsful at- 
tempt on fort Matagorda, and pillaged port St. Mary, con- 
trary to his exprefs orders, ^is next attempt was more 
fortunate. 

The confederates, after leaving Cadiz, failed for Vigo, 
where the galleons, under convoy of twenty-three French 
ihips of war, commanded by. the count de Chateau-Rciiaud, 
were juft arrived from America. As the wealth on board 
thefe galleons was confidered as the chief refource of the 
Spanifti monarchy, and even of the whole houfe of Bourbon, 
Lewis XIV. expecting to ihare in it, the utmoft precautioi\ 

TX. Burnet]( boskvii. Duke of Berwick’s iV/pw. yol i. We were poft- 
ed in fuch a manner/’ fays the duke of Berwick, that wc fhuuld have 
** been beaten without being able co llir : our left being very high, and ouv 
right funk into a cul;de-lac between two rivuUts.” Mm. ubi fup. 

1^. Id. ibid. 
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had been taken to fecure them They were carried up 
into a bafon, through a narrow entrance, one fide of which 
was defended by a fort, the other by platforms mounted with 
cannon. A boom was thrown acrofs the mouth of the bafony 
and within the boom the French fquadron was drawn up. 
But all thefe obftacles were not fufficient to difeourage the 
confederates, when animated by the hopes 6f fo rich a 
booty. The duke of Ormond having landed part of his 
troops, took the caftlc : the boom was broken by the fleet ; 
and the French admiral, perceiving that all farther refiftance 
would be vain, fet fire to his ihips. The r;al)eons followed 
the defperate example ; but the Englifh and Dutch were at 
hand, to cxtingulfh the flames. Six fiiips of war were taken, 
feven funk, and nine burnt. Of thirteen galleons, nine fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, and four were deftroyed ; 
and although the greater part of the treafure had been land- 
ed, and carried to Lago, the booty was immenfe, and the 
cpnfternatiqn of the houfe of Bourbon exteflive 

Before intelligence of this important blow arrived in Eng-^ 
land, both houfes of parliament had congratulated her ma- 
^fty on the fuccefs of her arms, under the carl of Marlbo- 
rough, who was foon after created a duke, and liberal 
fupplics were voted for carrying on the war. The good 
humour of the parliament was incrcafed, by the news of the 
dcltrqflion of the enemy’s fleet at Vigo : the hopes of the 
nation ran high ; the moll vigorous preparations were made, 
and the affairs of the allies every where wore a very favour-? 

13. dt NoaiUeSy tom. ii. 

14. Id. ibid. Burnet, book vii. lAvesoftbe^mfrahyVcAAVi. IjCwisXJV. 
wiio c mbined, with the mod infatiable and bloody ambition, a flrange 
in’i'.ture o‘ p’ety and refignation, write-i thus in a conibbtory letter to the 
queen *f Spain, then at the head of the government; — “ Events are in the 
ii hands of God, who often draws good'out of what we confidcr a? our greateft 

misfortunes. ' If it is pollible to prevent the bad eiTetSls of that difafter 

which has happened, your majefty has prevented them.'* Msm. de Noaiilet^ 
tehi. ii. 
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^able afpeft. The duke of Savoy^ who had been long wa- 
vering, openly deferted the interefts oL France a. d. 1 ^ 03 . 
and Spain, and concluded a treaty with the em- J*“' 5 * 
peror, to the aftonilhment of the houfe of Bourbon ; he be- 
ing not only a grandfon of Lewis XIII. but falher-in-law to 
the duke of Burgundy, and Philip V. From motives of 
intereft, PctarVI. king of Portugal, alfo united himfelf to 
the confederates 

To the defeftion of thofe two princes, the French afcrlbed 
tlieir fubfequent misfortunes in the war. Lewis XIV. how- 
ever, made great preparations for opening the next cam- 
paign, and was by no means wanting in fuccefs. Mean- 
time the elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, carried 
on holtilities with vigour in the heart of Germany. He took 
Neuburg, on the Danube, early in the feafon : he defeated 
the Imperialifts at PaflaU'; and having taken Burglenfield 
and Ratilbon, was joined at Dutlingen by marej^ 
chal Villars, Afterward, difappointed in an attempt *** 
to enter Tyrol, and open a communication with the French 
army in Italy, he rejoined Villars in Suabia. They crolTed 
the Danube 3 and Villars underftanding that the count de Sty- 
rum, at the head of twenty thoufand men, was on his march 
to join the formidable army of the prince of Baden, near 
Donawert, faid to the elector, * We muft prevent this : we 
muft advance, and attack Styrum/’ The eledor hefitated, 
and faid he would confult with his minifters and generals. 
“ I am your miniiler and general !” replied Villars : — Cam 
you want any other cpunfel than mine, when the queftion 
is about giving battle ?**— Full of apprehenfions for his 
dominmns, the cleftor was ftill averfe from die marefchal’s 
propofal, and not a litde difpleafed at this freedom. Well !’* 
faid Villars, ** if your highnefs will not feizc this oppor- 
** tunity with your Bavarians, I will engage with the French 
•*' only it muft not be loft.” He accordingly ordered h|s 

Tj. Bumet. Voltaire. 

T 4 troops 
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froops to rnarcli ; and the eledor, though filled with indig«* ^ 
nation) found himfelf under the neceffity of fighting again(^ 
his judgment They attacked the enemy in the plains of 
Hochftet, and gained a complete viftory. Three 
fcpt.ao. Imperialifts were killed; four 

thoufand were made prifoners ; and all their artillery and 
baggage fell into the hands of the conquerors, The vic- 
torious army put the eleftor of Bavaria in pofTeffion of Augf- 
burg j and the road to Vienna being thus laid open) thq 
emperor trembled in his capital 

The confternation of Leopold was, in fome meafure, ex- 
cufable. The duke of Burgundy, who commanded the 
French army on the fide of Alface, having under him the 
marefchals Tallard and Vauban, had made himfelf mafter 
of Old Brifac ; and Tallard, before the end of the campaign, 
not only retook Landau, but defeated, with great flaughter, 
an army of the allies, under the prince of Hefle, who was 
advancing to its relief In Italy, where Staremberg com- 
manded for the emperor, the duke de Vendome difarmed, 
by furprife, the troops of the duke of Savoy ; reduced Bar- 
fillio, defeated Vifeonti, and took pofleflion of the territo- 
ries of the duke of Modena 

The French were lefs fuccefsful m the Netherlands; 
where the duke of Marlborough, having concerted meafures 
with the States, was enabled to appear early in the field* 
He opened the campaign with the fiege of Bonne, a ftrong 
city in the circle of the Lower Rhine, and the ufual refidence 
of the ele£lor of Cologne. That prince, brother to the 
cleftor of Bavaria, had placed Bonne, with his other domi- 
nions, in the hands of the French at tlie beginning of the 
war. Though gallantly defended by. the marquis d’ Alegre, 
it was forced to furrender, after a fiege of twelve days.' 

i6. Thcfe particuisrs are related by Voltaire, from the xnaxiiifcript Mi- 
mwrs tf Mdrtfihci Vltlarsj written hy SUde^ ch ip* zvii. 

' 17. Id. ibid# x8. Burnet, Voltaire. Henault# 29. Ibid. 
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^But notwithftanding this early fucccfs, and the fuppofed weak? 
^efs of the enemy, Marlborough found it impra£l;ic- 
able to penetrate into Flanders ; the French army, 
under the marefchals Boufflers and Villeroy, keeping cautU 
pufly within their lines, and the Englifh general not judging 
It prudent to attempt to force thein*^. He therefore march- 
ed back tovjard the Maefe, where he took Huy and Lim- 
burg. And Gueldres, after a blockade and bombardment of 
near eighteen months, alfo furrendered to the allies 

Thefe acquilitions, however, were by no means a ba- 
lance to the advantages of the enemy in other quarters ; 
more efpecially as the operations of the allies at fea, during 
the fummer, had been languid and undecifive ; in feme re- 
fpe£ts unfortunate ; and their negligence fo great, that the 
Spanifti treafure from the Havanna, the joint produce of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, had arrived fafe, under convoy 
of a French fleet, and furniflied the houfe of Bourbon with 
frcfti refources for continuing the wan But the confede- 
rates wqre not difeouraged by. their lofles ; nor by an infur- 
reftion in Hungary, which fpread devaftatlon to the gates 
of Vienna. The £ngli(h parliament, feized with a kind of 
military fury, voted the moft liberal fupplies for the enfuing 
campaign ; and the emperor, emboldened by the alliance of 
Portugal, from which a paflage might be opened into the 
heart of the difputed monarchy, made his fon Charles aflfume 
the title of King of Spain, he himfelf and the King of the 
Romans renouncing all claim to any part of the fuccelTion. 
Immediately after this ambitious ftep the archduke fet out 
for the Hague. From Holland, he pafTed over to England ; 
where he was treated with great refpeft, and condufted to 
Lilbon by a powerful fleet, having on board a confidcrable 
body of land forces 

While the queen of England was exerting herfelf wirh fo 


10. Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol i. Baraet, book vii. 
Burnet. Voltaire, ’ 
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much vigour in a foreign quarrel, in which her fubje£Is 
were little intcrefted, the greateft diforders prevailed in her 
own dominions* The ferment in Scotland, occafioned by the 
mifearriage of the fettlement at Darien, had never yet fully 
fubfided; and although that kingdom readily acknowledged 
the queen*s authority, the hotteil jealoufies there prevailed^ 
among all ranks of men, rcfpedling the independency of their 
crown, and the freedom of their commerce. Thefe jealouGes 
were fomented by the infitlious arts of the Jacobites, and 
the intrigues of the court of St. Germains, aided by a poln 
tical overCght. 

When the Englifli legiflature fettled the fucceflion of the 
crown on the houfe of Hanover, king William had negleft- 
cd to take the fame precaution in regard to Scotland ; fa 
that the fuccelSon to that crown was ftill open. This cir-» 
cumftance was now eagerly felzed by two fets of men : — ^by 
the adherents of the houfe of Stuart, who hoped to bring ir| 
the pretended prince of Wales; and by fome real patriots, 
who meant to make ufe of it, in order to refeue their country 
from that abjedl dependence, and even fiavery, into which 
it had fallen, and in which it had continued, ever fince its 
native fovereigns had added the weight of the crown of Eng- 
land to their ancient prerogative. Beiide thefe men, many 
others, who were well difpofed toward the proteftant fuccef- 
fion, zealoufly oppofed the fettlement of the Scottifli crown 
pn the defceiidants of the princefs Sophia, before the ratifi-? 
cation of certain articles, which flioiild provide for ihe in- 
dependency of the kingdom, or unite it intimately with 
England 

Nor was the Englifli nation free from difeontentst The 
queen, by throwing hcrfelf entirely into the hands of the 
Tories, had roufed the refentment of the Whigs, who were 
in a manner proferibed, and debarred from office : and an 
ardent defire of accomplifliing the purpofe of the Grand 

^3* Lockhart’s Mem. Burnet, book vii. 
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AlHance9 which they themfejves had formed, only had pre- 
vented them hitherto from obftcufting the meafures of go-? 
vernment. But their patience, under negleft, was at laft 
worn out : they became jealous, and not without reafon, of 
clefigns againft the Proteftant fucceflion. The l^'orics, in- 
toxicated with their good fortune, had revived all the ex- 
ploded high* monarchical and high-church principles and 
tonjediuiing that the queen muft naturally be difpofed to 
favour the fucceflion of her brother, feveral of her minifters 
held a fecret correfpondence with the court of St. Germains, 
and hopes were even entertained by that court of obtaining a 
fpeedy repeal of the Adi of Settlement 

In order to forward thefe views, and to complete the ruin 
of- their political opponents, the Tories pretended, that both 
the church and monarchy were in danger, from the preva- 
lence of republican and prclbyterlan principles ; and a bill 
againft occafional conformity, which would have excluded 
all diflenters, and confequently a great number of the Whigs, 
from all civil offices and public employments, was twice 
prefented to parliament, and as often rejedlcd The fai- 
lure of this favourite meafure, and feveral other ^ ^ 
circumftances, indicating the ftrength of the * 
Whigs, induced Marlborough and Godolphin, who arc faid 
to have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their hearts, to 
conceal their fentiments, and feck fuppqrt from that power- 
ful party. They forefaw a formidable oppofition, and per- 
fuaded the queen, that it was neceflary to difpcl the ftorm, 
by bringing fome of the more moderate Whigs into admi«» 
niftration, and difmifling a few of the moft violent Tories 
Mr. Harley, fpeaker of houfe of commons, afterward cre- 
ated earl of Oxford, and reputed a Whig, becaufe bred a 
diflenter, was accordingly appointed fccretary of ftate, in the 
room of the earl of Nottingham $ the office of comptroller- 

24. Stuart Paptrt, 2 $, Bumct. book vii. 

a6. J^anayer Papert^ f 7^4. 
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general was bellowed on his friend^ Mr. Manfel ; and, at 
bis recommendation^ Mr. St. John, fince better known by 
the title of lord Vifcount Bolingbroke, was advanced, while 
Tcry. young, to the lucrative place of fecretary at war 

Thia expedient, however, would have been found infuf- 
ficient to fecurc the miniftry againft the violence of the 
Whigs, had not the extraordinary fuccefs of the next cam- 
paign filenced all oppofition. Marlborough having concert- 
ed with the minifters of the States, during the winter, the 
plan of operations, fet out early in the fpring to carry it in- 
to execution. As the fuccefs of the two foregoing campaigns, 
by making the allies mailers of the Maefe and Spanilli 
Guetderlaud, had provided a ftrong barrier for the United 
Provinces, the Englilh general propofed to march into the 
heart of Germany ; in order to protcdl the emperor, now 
almolt befiegcd in his capital, by the Hungarian malcontents, 
on one fide, and by theFrench and Bavarians, on the other. In 
purfuancc of this defign, but under colour of penetrating in- 
to FrancCf’hc ordered the confederate forces to march to- 
wards Coblcntz, where he joined them. CroflTing the Rhine 
at that place, and fucceflively the Maine and the Neckar, he 
was met by prince Eugene at Mondcllhelm. 

The refult of the conference between thefe two great ge-. 
pcrals, was a junction of the allied army under Marlbo- 
rough, with the Imperiatills, commanded by the prince of 
Baden. That junflion being elle£led, Marlborough 
June though with the lofs of five thoufand men, 

the cleflor of Bavaria’s entrenchments, near Donawert, and 
obliged him to quit the field. In confequence of this viflo- 
ry, the allies got pofleflion of Donawert, and obtained a free 
palTage over the Danube. But as they were incapable, for 
want of magazines, either to continue long on the banks of 
that river, or to penetrate into Bavaria, their fituation was 
bccoipe very precarious, and they eagerly wiftied to give bat-^ 
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tie ; when the enemy, being reinforced with thirty thoufand 
men, under marefchal Tallard, rcfolved to afford them the 
opportunity they defired. Before the engagement, the duke 
of Marlborough was alfo joined by prince Eugene, with 
twenty thoufand men, from the Upper Rhine j and, in or- 
der to free himfelf from the timid or treacherous counfels of 
the prince of Baden, be prevailed on him to befiege Ingol- 
ftadt. The oppofing armies were now nearly equal, each 
confiding of about eighty thoufand men But the French 
generals, Tallard and Marfin, though men of experience and 
abilities, were much inferior to thofe of the allies; and the 
eleftor of Bavaria, though a brave prince, could not be con- 
fidered as a commander. 

The French and Bavarians were advantageoufly polled 
on a hill, having the Danube and the village of Blenheim 
on their right : on their left, an extenfive and thick wood, 
from which ran a rivulet, along their front into the Danube* 
This rivulet, in its courfe through the plain, formed an air 
mod continued morafs, the paflage of which might have 
been rendered very difficult, if it had been properly guarded* 
Twenty-eight battalions, and twelve fquadrons of dragoons, 
were thrown into the village of Blenheim ; eight battalions 
were alfo placed in another village towards the centre ; in 
order to fall, in conjun6lion wdth thofe at Blenheim, upon 
the rear of the enemy, when they Ihould pafs the rivulet. 
Their line, which confided chiefly of cavalry, was Weakened 
by thefc detachments ; and by an unaccountable negligence, 
the allies were permitted not only to pafs the brook, but to 
form without oppofition 

Marlborough, who commanded the left wing of the allies, 
having fird paffed the brook, ordered the two villages ^ ^ 

to be attacked by the infantry, while he himfelf ^ ^ 
led his cavalry againd thofe of Tallard. The attack on thef 
villages proved unfucccfsfui ; the Engiiih and Heffians be^ 

98. Mem, Ju Marf, de F^ufuttret^ a 9 * Id Ibid. See alfo Kane*t 

Cmmfargns* 

Wg 
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ing repulfed, after three fuccef&ve attempts; The French 
horfe, however, in fpite of their moft vigorous efforts, were 
obliged to give ground. They retired behind the fire of 
ten battalions, which Tallard had ordered to advance td their 
relief. B‘ut thefe alfo were broken by the EngUfli foot. 
Marlborough charged home with his horfe ; and drove the 
French cavalry with fuch precipitation from the field, that 
moil of thofe who cfcaped the fword were drowned in the 
Danube. The ten advanced battalions of the enemy^s 
foot were, at the fame time, charged on all fidcs, and cut in 
pieces. Tallard himfclf was taken prifoner, together with 
many other officers of diitinfkion. 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, who commanded the right 
wing of the confederates, after having been thrice repulfed, 
had broken the French and Bavarians, under the eleflor and 
Matfin } and though they could fcarce be faid to have been 
routed, they no fooner heard of Tallard's defeat, than they 
left the field, with every mark of hurry and difgrace. The 
twenty-eight battalions of foot, and twelve fquadrons of dra- 
goons, in the village of Blenheim, all veterans, and the beft 
troops in France, were now abandoned to their fate. After 
a vigorous, but incffeftual fally, they found themfelvcs ob- 
liged to fun*ender at diferetion — Such, my dear Philip, 
was the famous battle of Blenheim, in which the French and 
Bavarians, including killed and taken, loll near forty thou- 
fand men. Their camp-equipage, baggage, artillery, and 
every trophy that can diftinguifli a complete victory, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, 'riiefe trophies, however, 
were not acquired without confidenibie lofs of blood. The 
allies had five thoufand men killed, and near eight thoufind 
wounded 

As no modern viflory, between difelpllned armies, was 
cvcf more decifive than this, none could be followed by 

fudden or important confequences. 'Fhe emperor 

30. Feuquicres. Burnet. Voltaire. 31. Ibid, 

was 
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ivas relieved from his fears ; the Hungarian malcontents 
were over-awed ; and the conquefts and dominions of the 
eleftor of Bavaria fell, at once, into the hands of Leopold, 
who revenged feverely on the fubjefts of that prince, the 
excelTes which had been committed on his own. An extent 
of feventy leagues of country was expofed to all the ravages 
of war. Broken, ruined and difperfed, the forces of Lewis 
XIV. left -a free and uninterrupted march to the confede- 
rates from the Danube to the Rhine ; and the wretched re- 
mains of that army, which at the beginning of the feafon 
had fpread terror to the gates of Vienna, was obliged to take 
fhelter within the frontiers of France. The vigors croffed 
the Rhine: they entered Alfacc-, and the important for- 
trefles of Landau and Trierbach furrendered to them before 
the clofe of the campaign 

But the fame good fortune, which attended the arms of 
the confederates in Germany, did not pxtend to every feene 
of operations. In Flanders, during this fummer, the war 
being merely defenfive, produced no event either brilliant or 
Important. On the Portuguefe fide of Spain, the archduke, 
who had alTumed the title of Charles III. was able to make 
no progrefs. On the contrary, Philip V. afilfted by the 
duke of Berwick, carried the war into Portugal ; took feve- 
ral places, and defeated all the attempts of the allies to invade 
Caftile In Italy, die campaign proved, upon the whole, 

favourable 


Voltaird. Tintlal. Burnet. 

33. Kotwithftandiiig thefe important fcnriccs, the duke ,of Berwick was 
recalled. Of this matter, he gives ths following curious account : The 
“ duke of Gramont, the Frencli minider at Madrid, had taken it into his 
head that he was to govern there as defpotically as the cardinals Richelieu 
** and Mazarine had formerly done in France. 1 liad no ohjeAion to tliis, with 
refpcdl to rhe civil department, but in tlic military, I was refolved that he 
** fhould not have the fame fway ; thinking it reafoiiable that I fhould be con- 
** fulted in every thing, and even that niy plans fhould be adopted, as I mult 
“ be anfwerable for the fuccefs of the whole. From thefe contrary humours 
“ it followed, that Gramonc took upon him to order every thing, without 
confulting or communicating with me ; and T, on the other hand, fleady to 

my 
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favourable to the houfe of Bourbon. The caftle of Suzaj 
the dity of Pignerol, Vercclli, Yvrea, and Saiifano, were re- 
duced by Vendome 

The operations at fea , during this memorable year^ were 
fcarccly lefs important than thofe by land. The combined 
fledt of England and Holland^ which carried the archduke ' 
to Liibon, having failed in an attempt upon Barcelona, 
where a party was fuppofed to have been formed for the 
houfe of Auflria, appeared before Gibraltar 5 and that ftrong 
fortrefs, hitherto deemed Impregnable, was taken at the firft 
aflault. Aftoniflied at the intrepidity of the Englifli failors^ 
who afeended the mole fword in hand, the governor imme* 
diately furrendered the place ; which was committed to the 
care of the prince of Hefle Darmftadt, for the queen of Eng* 
land 

Nor was the acquit tiotl of this great key of the Mediter- 
ranean the only advantage refulting from the enterprife. 
Part of the Spanifti army employed in Portugal being with- 
drawn, for the purpofe of retaking Gibraltar, a flop was by 
that means put to the progrefs of Philip V ; who might other- 
wife have advanced to the gates of Liibon J and the French 
fleet, to the number of fifty-two fliips of the line, under the 
count de Touloufe, coming to the aid of the befiegers, wae 
defeated ofF Malaga, by the combined fleet, commanded 
' by Sir George Rooke and Calemberg, the Dutch admiral. 
The force on both fides was nearly equal, and the battle waS 

** my principle, refufed to execute atiy entefprize of which I did not approve.” 
The duke's recall was the confequence of this comriiendable pride. 

When the mareichal de Teffe, who fucceeded to the chief co'Riniand in Spain,’ 
arrived at Madrid, he naturally enquired of the quqeu if the had not reafon to 
be fatlsAed with the campaign which the duke of Berwick had made. She 
lald^^e was much efteemed, and had rei dered great fervice to the kingdom. 
^ Why then,” anfwercd TelTe, “ have you had him recalled ?” — If I mull 

tell you,” replied the queen peeviihly, He is a great obliihate devil of attf 

Engiilhmaii, who Will always have his own way.” . Berwick's MtM 
iom i. ' ‘ 34« Henault, 1 704. 

35. Ettroct, \ 00k v’i; Iihftx 9 ffhe Almirals^ vol. iii. 

tobHii 
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••obftinatc and bloody, though no Ihip was cither funk or taken* 
This was partly owing to the interpofition of night, and part- 
ly to the (hifting of the wind, which enabled the French to 
elude all the endeavours of the confederates to renew the 
engagement Lewis XIV. affefted, however, to claim 
the viftory. But it was obvious to all Europe, that the 
combined flept kept the fea ; and that the French took re- 
fuge in their own ports, inilead of lending any alfillance to 
the Spaniards before Gibraltar. 

Thefe fortunate events, but more efpccially the memor- 
able viftory obtained at Blenheim, which was juftly aferibed 
to Engiifli valour, diffufed a gcncial joy over the nation. 
This joy communicated itfelf to the reprefentatives of the 
people, who granted very liberal fupplies for profecuting the 
war, with the utmoft readinefs 5 and the whole bufincfs of 
parliament was not only condudled with harmony, but car- 
ried forward with zeal and expedition. Pleafed with the 
humiliation of the houfe of Bourbon, the Whigs, inftead of 
oppofing the minillry, ufed every endeavour to engage the 
duke of Marlborough in their caufe ; and Godolphin, either 
from policy, or principle, threw Iiimfclf entirely into their 
hands. 

The queen dllTolved the parliament; and the Whigs, 
whofe principles recommended them to the inde* ^ ^ 
pendent part of the kingdom, having the counten- 
ance of government, and the fupport of the moneyed inte- 
reft, obtained a decided majority in the new houfe of com- 
mons. The ele£lions went generally in their favour, not with-* 
ftanding the clamour ralfed by the Tories of the danger of 
the church, and the growth of Prelbyterianifm. Both houfes 
t^ow paffed a vote. That the church was in a fafe and flou- 
rilhing condition, and that whoever ihould fuggeft that the 
cftabliflied religion was in danger, was an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom. .They alfo, to the 


VoL. IV. 


Id. ibid. 
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great difappointment of the Tories, already mortified 
foregoing vote, repealed two fevere laws againft the 
merce and people of Scotland, in order to indoce the parlia* - 
mOnt of that kingdom to fettle the crown' on the houfe of. 
Hanover, as well as to Hften to propofals for a treaty of union 
with England % meafures highly neceflary to the welfare 
of both kingdoms, and eflential to- the fecurity of the Fron 
teftant Succellion. 

While the Englifh parliament was taking thefe prudent 
fteps for fecuring the peace of the kingdom, as well a$ for 
profecuting the war witli vigour, France was not only de* 
prefled by external misfortunes, hat diftra£led by intemal 
commotions. Though the Hugonots were chiefly extermi- 
nated, or induced, from motives of fear or intereft, to coni- 
form to the eftabliflied religion, by the rewards that were 
held out to them, and the fevere perfecution which they bad 
fuffered, both before and after the revocation of the edift of 
Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuge in theCevennes, 
a mountainous country in the fouth of France, where they 
led a favage life along with the rude natives, under the 
nainie of Camifards, and enjoyed their religion in a- ftate of 
barbarity. Like zealots of all fe£ts, when ignorant and^per- 
fecUted, they believed themfelves to be the peculiar favourites 
of heaven, and laid claim to the higheil gifts of infpiration. 
They had their prophets and prophetefles, who aflumed an 
abrplM.te autliority over them, and are faid to have excit^ 
them to the moft atrocious cruelties, both -agauift the cajd>9? 
lies and the rcfra£tory part of their own feft 

37, Journals 1705. Borneo book Tu. 

38. Duke of Berwick’s. vpl i. " I have heard marefcluil ViU^eri 

** late^*’ fayfi Volcaire, **. that, aiking Cavalier, tjie moft .considerable ^of thejf 
“ c^efs, How,at h 6 years, being little above twenty, he could acquire fo muck 
** authority over a hcadftrong undifciplined rabble 7 Ke replied, that whec^ 

<< ever they.rcfufcd to obey, hispropbetefs (knowu among them by the niim^ 

pf the Great A^t/ry) wjas inftantiy feized wirh a fit of izdpiration, and co^ 

^ demned the ixfracflory to the fiuniihment of death, witliout any 
<< trial. And having myielf,’ - adds the hiftorl^^ ** put the fame 
** Cavalier, he returned the fame anfyrer^** Siecle^ cbap.xxaii. 
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.• At Iciigtll^ EQCpur^ged by thefe TifionarLes,. by their m« 
creafing mmntberSt and by the promifes ef the confederates^ 
the Camifatdsy oii the eommencement of the war, in 1701, 
began to ndingle politics with their religion. They demanded 
« liberty of confcieAce, and an exemption from taxes!’*' 
and took arms to fuppoit their pretenfions. Several generals 
were tent againft them, with various fuccefs, and among 
others the celebrated marefchal Villars ; who, after making 
them fenfibte of his power, entered into treaty with theoi, 
in 17^4* they, fufpedling the fincerity of the court, 

broke off the negociation, when it was almoff iinilhed ; and 
Villais being recalled, in order to enter on a more important 
fcene of afiion, the duke of Berwick was difpatched againft 
them, on his return from Spain. As feverity was now be- 
come as neceffary as it was formerly impolitic, the duke 
exercifed it without referve, and foon reduced theCamifards 
to obedience 

Lewis !XiV. although deftitute of that fuperior magna- 
nimity which is never vainly elated, and which can calmly 
look down on the highell fuccefs, pofleded in an eminent 
degree that Chriftian fortitude w’hich enables the foul to bear 
misfortunes with compofure and refignatlon. Though ac- 
cuftomed to victory, he received the intelligence of the ruin 
of his army at Blenheim, without any marks of confuGon, 

39. For this feverity, the duke of Berwick irakcs the following manly 
apology ; Aflifled by the underftanding and advice of M de Bafvilk, one 
of die moil feniible men in France, I made it myhufiiiefs to prevent every 
thing that might tend to excite commotions, and declared, That 1 came 
nt:ither as a pcrfecutor nor a milTionary, but with a refolutioii tu do equal 
julUce to every one; to prote<i^ all who Ihould behave themfclves as fai^h*- 
“ ful fiibjedfs of the king, and to puniih with the utmoft rigour thoie who 
“ ihould ^dare to oppofe his authority.— I know,” adds he, that attempta 
“ have been 'made in many countries, to blacken our proceedings agaihfi thefe 
“ people; hut I can proteft as a man of honour, that there U no fort o£ 
crimes of which the Camifairds had not been guilty. To rebellion, facri- 
** lege, murder, theft, and liceiitiottfnefs, they joined the moil unheard of 
” cruelties ; fo far even as to ha ve priefls btoiltd, to Hp out the boWds of 
** pregiiauf WbmcDf and to riMft t&eir childrcii !'* ' Ji/eM. ^Ol. i. 

U 2 ' ‘ 2 nd 
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and took the moft vigorous fteps for repairing his lofs, 
well as for checking the progrefs of the viftorious cnemyi 
At the end of the campaign, however, he found that h^ had 
been ftript of great part of his former conquefts* But 
France, and even Flanders, was ftill entire ; and as he un- 
derftood that the duke of Marlborough intended, next cam- 
paign, to carry the war, by the Mofelle, into the heart of 
his dominions, he aflembled, on that fide, ah army of fe- 
venty thoufaiid ‘men, under the command of marefchal 
Villars. The Englilh general having crofled the Mofelle 
and the Saar, in the month of May, pafled the defile of 
Taveren, and advanced to Delft. But not being joined by 
the prince of Baden, as he expefted, he was obliged to re- 
treat : and fo mafterly was the conduct of Villars, his anta- 
gonift, that he was not able to efFe<St any enterprize of con- 
fequcnce during the campaign 

Though the emperor Leopold, whofe death made no 
change in the political fyftem of the confederates, was fuc- 
ceeded in the imperial throne by his fon Jofeph, King of 
the Romans, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the 
fluggHlmefs of the Germanic body, and the obllinacy of the 
prince of Baden, prevented the allied army from making 
any progrefs on the fide of Flanders. In Italy, the French 
ftill maintained their fuperiority. I'he duke de Vendomc 
took Villa Franca and Veruc: he repulfcd the Imperialifts, 
under prince Eugene, in attempting to force tJie paflage of 
the Adda, at the bridge of Gafiano ; and the d uke of Savoy, 
no longer able to keep the field, was obliged to fiiut hini- 
felf up in Turin, without any profpeft of relief*^'. 

The confederates were more fortunate in Spain. The 
inaTefchal de Tefle, after lofing a vafl number of men, 
was forced to raife the fiege of Gibraltar; and he had 
alfo the mortification, a few days before he abandoned the 
enterprize, to behold a French fleet that was come to his 
affiftance, under the famous de Pontis, defeated, and chiefly 

40. Buniet. Voltaire., Haiiiaulc. 41. Ibid. 
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taken or deftroyed, by an Englifh fquadroni commanded by 
fir John Leake* Encouraged by thcfe favourable events, the 
confederates entered the enemy’s country, on the frontiers 
of Beira and Alantejo, and reduced the principal places in 
the province of Eftramadura. In other quarters they were 
ftill more fucccfsful. An Englifh fleet, conduced by fiRr 
Cloudefly Shovel, carrying five thoufand land forces, under 
the celebrated earl of Peterborough, being joined at Lifbon 
by Sir John Leake and the Dutch admiral Allemande, and 
reinforced with fome troops from the confederate army in 
Portugal, took on board the archduke, and failed for the 
coaft of Catalonia, where he was fuppofed to have many 
friends. Alarmed at the appearance of fuch a formidable 
force, the Spaniards, in general, declared for the houfe of 
Auftria. TIwj fortrefles of Lerida and Tortofa were yielded 
without a blow : Barcelona, though furnifhed with a garri- 
fon of five thoufand men, under the duke de PopoJi, was 
obliged to furrender, and almoft the whole kingdom of Va- 
lencia, as well as the province of Catalonia, fubmitted to 
Charles III “S ' 

The particulars of the fiege of Barcelona, as related by 
Voltaire, are too much for the honour of this country to be 
omitted by an Englifh hiftorian. The earl of Peterborough, 
fiiys he, a man in every refpe£l: refembJing thofc imaginary 
heroes that the Spaniards have reprefented in their romances, 
propofed to the prince of Heflc Darmftadt to force, fword 
in hand, the entrenchments that covered fort Montjouy and 
the town. The enterprize was accordingly executed with 
fuccefs ; but with the lofs of the brave prince of Heflc, who 
was killed in the attack. The garrifon, however, ftill lield 
out ; wdien a bomb, direfted at Montjouy, happening to 
enter the powder-magazine, it blew up v.rith a terrible explo- 
fion,* and the fort inftantly furrcndcred. The town foon 
after oflered to capitulate ^ and the duke de Popolj, the go^ 

42. furoct, book vli. Mem. de Noaillet^ tom U. 

/ U3 vernor, 
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Ttrapt} cametQ gat<^ bi .ocdtf to adjiid; the articles, wath 
:^PeterborQugh. But before they were figned, tumultuous 
Ihouts were heard, ** You betray us j” exclaimed Popoli. 

, *‘i . Whilft'we, with honour and fincerity, are here treating 
'f* .with you, your troops have entered the town by the ram'* 
parts, and are murdering, plundering, and committing 
; ** every fpecies of violence.” i 

** You are miftaken,” replied Peterborough; — “ Thefe 
H mud be the troops of the prince of Darmdadt. There 
f* is only one expedient left to fave your town : allow me 
freely to enter it with my Englilhmen. I will foon make 
** , all quiet, and come back to conclude the capitulatipn.” 
Thefe words he uttered with an air of dignity and truth, 
which, joined tq a fenfe of prefent danger, induced the go> 
verhor to comply. Attended by foroe of his officers, he 
hadened into the ftreets, where the licentious foldiery,^ but 
mote efpeciaily the Qermans and Catalans, were pillaging 
the houfes of the principal inhabitants. He drove them from 
tlteir prey.' he obliged them to give up even the booty they 
had feized ; and he happily refeued from their hands, the 
„<iuchefs de Popoli, when on the point of being diOionotufed, 
and reftored her to her hulband In a word, after haying 
. queUed every appearance of diforder in the town, hcreturn- 
'. .ed to the gate, and hniilied the capitulation with the gover- 
nor j to the utter adoniffiment of tho Spaniard^ at hnd-, 
ing;fo much honour and generofity in a. people, whom ^ffiey 
' had hitherto been apeudomed to cpnfider only as mero ilef$ 
liieerics 

-i 'Thefe acquifitions, and fplendid atchievements in Sp^n, 
• .fo dattering to the pride of the Engliffi nation, made 
'people, and even the parliament, eager tp profequ^. ffi^ 
; ^r^ irotwithdanding the fmall. fucccfs: Jn other quaytfrs, 


4;, SheUf chap xiz. 

M 44)^ Id. ibid.. Burnet menttons this tumult;^ but in a manner foi^what dif- 
ferent. {Hijl, Own Times, book vii.) He was no friend to the cmI 
borough. 
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'Vfot tKe Tibiife of Bourbon lefei difpofed' fo vigorous 
Oi'eafuKSt ^ho' check given to the confederates on the 
Mb^elle^ Joined to the rapid progrefs of the French atms'ln 
Italy, having elated anew the fpirit of Lewis XIV; he rafhly 
refolved, during the enfuing campaign, to a£t odenltvely in 
the Low Countries ; at the fame time that he ihould ftrip the 
duke of Savoy of his dominions, fupport his grandfon m 
Spain, and maintain an army in Germany. And to all'thefe 
attempts he was perhaps equal, had the abilities of his gene* 
rals been adequate to the number and the valour of his troops. 
His hopes in regard to Savoy, atleaft, were by no means pru- 
fumptuous. The duke of Berwick had taken Nice in the begin- 
ning of the year i and Vendome having defeated the Impetral- 

ilts at Calcinato, in the month of April, ordered 

^ A. D. ljo6, 

Turin to be inverted. On the fide of Germany, 
marefchal Villars juftified the confidence of his mafter, by 
driving the prince of Baden before him ; and had nofhis army 
been weakened by detachments, in order to fuppiy the lortes 
oCcafioned by the mifeonduft of other commanders, he might 
have penetrated into the heart of the empire Tlie aidbur 
of marefchal Villeroy, in Flanders, led the way to the-TtU 
ture misfortunes of Lewis. .. 

The duke of Marlborough, having made every prepara- 
tion for a vigorous campaign, joined the united army -of 
England and Holland, between Brochloen and Grofiwaren, 
on the 2eth of May^ Marefchal Villeroy, with a fupeeior 
armyj had advanced to Tirlemont ; and, ambitious o£ en- 
tering the lifts with Marlborough, he precipitately puflued 
foihivatd to Ramillics: On gaining the heights, where rifes 
Ac' Little Geetc, he perceived rhe allies in full marchrtOwrerd^ 
him^ and immediately formed his army in order of battle. 
The Geetc, andan impaffable morafs running alongits banks, 
covered his left wing, and prevented it alike from being at- 

Bariv, ffi/,’ i' Aliimagiu, tom, X. ViAMic, Siak, dutp.'kiz. : Jar- 
act, ibwVrii.' " * 
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tacked and from charging the enemy : the village of Ramil- * 
liesi fituated in a plain near the fource of the Geete, was 
oppofed- before his centre, which confided entirely of in- 
fantry : the village of Taviercs, on the banks of the Me- 
haign, covered his right wing; and an open and level 
fpace, ‘^between I'avieres and Ramillies, about a mile and 
a half in length, was filled with an hundred fquadrons 
of horfe 

Such was the difpofition of the French forces in the bat- 
tle of Ramillies, and fuch the ground on which it was 
fought. Marlborough, perceiving the defedls of that dif- 
pofition, ordered a feigned attack to be made on the left 
wing of the enemy ; and although this was utterly imprac- 
ticable, it ferved to confufe Vlllcroy, and to prevent him 
from bringing the troops of that wing to fupport his centre, 
pn which the Englifli general fell v/ith all the foot that com- 
pofed his own. The Dutch infantry, under Auverquerqqe, 
attacked at the fame time the enemy's right wing. But the 
French dill making a gallant refidance, Marlborough ordered 
all his cavalry to advance to the charge j and hi leis than 
half an hour, the whole centre of the enemy was broken 
and routed. The right wing alfo gave way before the 
Dutch, and confuGon, flaughter, and flight, every where 
prevailed A complete vidtory remained to the allies, 
who took one hundred pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
twenty military trophies, and a great quantity of baggage, 
with the lofs of little more than two thoufand men, while 
fhe French lod near twenty thoufand 

The total conqueft of Brabant, and almoft all Spanifh 
Flanders, was the immediate confequence of this viftory. 

^ Eouvain, BruflTels, Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenarde, and other 
places, furrendcred at difcrction. Oftend, fo famous for 
^ts long Ge^e in the lad century^ put the fi^ft ftop to the 

46. Jlfem. da B fetrq, de jfwyw.wr. 47 . Id, ibid. 
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progYcfs of the confederates. It was forced, however, to ca-> 
pitulate, after a fiege often days. Even Menin, fortified ac-- 
cording to the moft perfed rules of art, and defended by a 
garrifon of fix thoufand men, furrendered in three weeks ; 
and the operations of the campaign were concluded with the 
taking of Ath and Dendermonde, the French not daring to 
attempt their relief^’. 

The confequ^Mices of the battle of Ramilllcs were not 
confined to Flanders; they extended even to Italy, where 
Lewis XIV. hoped the taking of Turin w'ould afford fomc 
confolarion for his lolTcs in other quarters. The fiege o£ 
this large and important city was committed to the duke de 
Feuillade, fon-indaw to Chamillard, the miiiifter for war, 
who furniflied him with every thing that could poflibly. con- 
tribute to render fuch an undertaking fuccc&ful ; with one 
hundred and forty pieces of battering cannon ; one hundred 
and ten thoufand bullets; one hundred and fix thoufand 
cartouches of one fort, and three hundred thoufand of an- 
other; twenty- one thoufand bombs; twenty-feven thoufand 
feveii hundred grenades 5 fifteen thoufand bags of earth ; 
thirty thoufand inftruinents for pioneering, and one million 
two hundred thoufand pounds of powder ; befide a vaft 
quantity of lead, iron, tin, ropes, fulphur, faltpctre, and 
every thing requifite for miners The preparations, in a 
word, were fuch as ftartle the imagination ; and Feuillade, 
being a man of courage and adlivity, conduced the opera- 
tions with vigour, but contrary to all the rules of art. Hav- 
ing begun the attack on the llrongeft fide, and neglefted to 
furround the W'hole town, the inhabitants of the country 
could fend fupplies, both of men and provifions, to the gar- 
xifon ; fo that a!l the ardour which he fliewed, in many 
peated alTauIts, ferved only to diminilh the number of the 
befiegers The place, however, muft at length have been 
taken, notwithftanding the blunders of Feuillade, but for 

^9, Voltaire, nh\ fupl 50. Voltaire, rfw V, chap. zlx. JK Id. ibid, 
^ 9 WO 
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one of thofe gredt ^ent^ on which depend the fate of na- 
tions. 

Prince Eugene was fo fitaated, that it Was thought he 
could not advance to fiiccour Turin. He was on the ead 
£de of the Adige ; and as that river, on the well lide, was 
fotrified with a long chain of entrenchments, the palTagc 
feemed impradticable. The befiegers conlilled wf forty- fix 
fquadrons and an hundred battalions. Vendome, in order 
to favour their operations, remained ftationed on the banks 
of the Adige, from the 13th of May to the sidth of June. 
He had with him feventy battalions and lixty fquadrons; 
and) with this force, he did not doubt but he Ihould be able 
to obllrudl the approach of prince Eugene. 

But, unfortunately for the affairs of the houfe of Bourbon 
In Italy, Vendome was recalled, to colleiSl the broken re- 
mains of V illeroy ’s arm y in Flanders ; and, if poflible, to Hem 
the tide of misfortune ‘in that quarter. Before his depar- 
ture, however, he had found it impolTible to prevent priiice 
Eugene from palling the Adige, and even the Po. He was 
' fucceeded in the chief command by the duke of Orleans, 
nephew to Lewis XIV. alTilled by the marefchal de Marlin, 
arid other experienced officers. As prince Eugene had pair- 
ed the Po, in fpite of Vendome, he crolfed the Tenaro, in 
fight of the duke of Orleans. He took Carpi, Corregio, and 
Reggio; and having ftolen a march upon the French, he 
was joined, near Alii, by the duke of Savoy, who not chiif. 
ing to flint himfelf up in his capital, had taken refuge in the 
valiies of Lucerne, amongll his protellant fubjedls, the Va- 
dois, and ocdafionally annoyed the befiegers with a fmiall 
body of cavalry 

Nothing now remained for the duke of Orleans but to 
join Feuillade at the camp before Turin. Prince Eugene 
followed him thither, with all expedition, determined to raife 
'thellCge. It therefore became necelfary for the French pow 

51. Voltaire, ubifup. Burnet, book vii. 
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to refolve> whether they fliould wait for the enemy in their 
lines, or march out and meet him in the field. A council 
of war was accordingly called, confifiing of the marefchal 
de Marfin, the duke de Feuillade, Abbergotti, St. Fremont, 
and other lieutenant-generals. “ If we remain in our lines,’’ 
faid the duke of Orleans, " we (hall certainly be defeated. 
** They are fifty miles in extent 5 and our numbers, though 
« great, are not fufficient to defend them. The Doria, 
which runs through our camp, will prevent our troops 
** from fpeedily fuccourihg each other. And, in waitii:g 
for an attack, the French lofe one of their greateft advan- 
tages 5 that vehemence, and thofe firft movements of ar- 
dour, which fo often determine the events of war. It is 
** therefore^ my opinion, we ought to iparch againft the 
enemy.** All the lieutenant-generals, with one voice, re- 
plied, liCt us march !” but the marefchal de Marlin pro- 
duced an order, figned by the king, commanding them not 
to offer, but to wait for battle 
That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged 
to comply, hurt his pride, and confufed the mcafures of the 
French generals ^ w'ho, being of different opinions, difputed 
long, without coming to any fixed determination, how to 
aft. Meanwhile prince Eugene, having made his difpofi- 
tions, fell fuddenly on their entrenchments ; and, after an 
cbftinate ftruggle of two hours, entered their camp, drove 
them from all their pofts, and took their cannon, baggage, 
ammunition, and military chell. The duke of Orleans w^as 
flightly wounded, and the marefchal de Marfin mortaHy. 
The whole French army was routed and difperfcdj and, al- 
though the number of the killed did not exc eed three thou- 
sand, fuch was the terror of the fugitives, tliat they retreated 
immediately toward Pignerol, and made the bcilof their way 

53. Id. ibid. It was this timidity of the court of Vcrfaiiles which made 
prlhce Eugene fay, in a complimentary letter to the di kc of Marlborough, 
he ** felt the efiedt of the battle of Ramillies, even in Italy.** Suriiet, 
)»9.ok vii. 
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into Dauphiiiy : fo that the houfc of Bourbon loft, at one 
bloTX’', the duchies of Milan and Mantua, the principality of 
Piedmont, and eventually the kingdom of Naples. 

The confederates, notwithftanding fonic unfavourable 
circumftanctjs, were no lefs fuccefsful in Spain. The arch- 
duke Charles having eftabliflied himfelf in that kingdom, 
daring the winter, by the afliftance of the EnglMh troops, 
under the carl of Peterborough, Philip V. and the marefchal 
de Tafle advanced againtt him in the fpring, with an army 
of twenty thoufand men; and obliged him to take flielter in 
Barcelona, which they befieged, while the count dc Touloufc, 
with a French fleet, blocked it up by fea. Fort Montjouy 
>Bras taken; and the French and Spaniards were preparing 
for the aflault ol^the town, a pradlicable breach being al- 
ready made, when Sir John Leake, with a fuperior fleet, ap- 
pearing on the coaft, the count de Touloufe judged it pru- 
dent to retire in the night. A reinforcement was thrown 
into the place; and Philip V. and the marefchal de Tafle 
raifed the fiege with the utmoft precipitation and cliforder, 
leaving behind them their cannon, their provifions, *and their 
implements of war, with all their fick and wounded mcn^*'. 
This difordcr was partly occafionedbyanalmofl total eclipfc 
of the fun, which happened as they were marching oft*, and 
completed the confufion of the fupcrftitious Spaniards 

While Philip V. was returning in difgrace to his capital, 
with his broken and ruined army, the Englifh and Portu- 
guef?, having entered Eftramadura with forty thoufand men, 
under the command of the earl of Galway, and the marquis 
"de las Minas, made themfclves mafter of Alcantara, Cividad 
Roderigo, Salamanca, and the port of Efpinar. And the 
duke of Berwick, who was again appointed to the chief 
command in Spain, being too weak to obit ruift their pro- 

S 4 - Bur.'.ct, Volta’rc, rcjquJv's, Halnault. 
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grefs, they dlre£ied their march, and penetrated, without 
refiftance, to Madrid. Philip was obliged to remove, witli 
his court, to Burgos: and the Englifli and Portuguefe, oa 
the fame day that they entered his capital in triumph, re- 
ceived intelligence, that the count de Santa Cruz had deli- 
vered Carthagcna and the gallies into their hands. 

The archduke was proclaimed king of Spain, under the 
name of Charles III. and had he advanced immediately to 
the feat of power, the Spanifti crown would have been tranf- 
ferred for ever from the houfe of Bourbon. But he loitered 
unaccountably in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, while the 
Englifli and Portuguefe dilTolved in floth and debauchery at 
Madrid. In the mean time, Philip having collci^ed a 
fuperior army, Galway and las Minas were forced to quit 
that city. The duke of Berwick hung clofc on their rear, 
and gained fome advantages over them j yet they, having ef- 
fected a junftion with the earl of Peterborough and tlie 
archduke, palfcd fafely into the kingdom of Valencia, and 
difpofed their quarters in fuch a manner as to cover the king- 
doms of Arragon and Catalonia, and preferve, at the fame 
time, a free entrance into Caftile. Cavthagena, howevtr, 
was retaken before the clofe of the campaign. But that lofs 
was more than balanced by tlie acquifitlcii of the iflaiids of 
Majorca and Ivica, which the Englilh ileet, under Sir John 
l^eake, fubjefted to the dominion of Charles III 

During thefe important tranfacHons in the South and 
■Weft of Europe, the aflairs of the North arul Eaft had un- 
dergone a conGderabIc change. The pregrefs of that revo- 
lution it mull now be our bufinefs to trace ; as it began, 
about this time, to threaten the confederates by its con- 
fequcnces. 

Charles XH. of Sweden, agreeable to that refolutioii 
wliich he had formed of dethroning the king of Puiand,» by 

57. Mtm,de NmHUs^ tom. li. Burnet^ book vii. Lule of BertiUk i Mem, 
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means of die difcontents of his own fabje£ksy entered int^ 
a fecret covrefpondence with Rajou{ky> the cardinal primate^ . . 
who was adlive in roufing the jealoufy of the nobles i fo th^ 
Auguftus II> found, on calling a diet, which broke up in si ' 
tumultuous manner, in February 1702, that the malecoti-* 
tents compofed the majority of that alTembly. The fenate 
was not more loyally difpofed. Willing, therefore, to huiXH . 
ble himfelf before the Swedifh monarch, rather thafi fubmit 
to the infolent demands of his fa^iious fubje£ts, Auguftus 
attempted fecretly to treat with that prince. But Charles^ 
fufpedting his defign, and ftill burning with revenge, obfti* 
nately refufed to fee the countefs of Koningfmark, a Swedifh 
lady, who was intrufted with the negociation, while he re- 
ceived with the higheft marks of refpe£t an embalTy from the 
fenate. He afliired the deputies, that he took arms againft 
Auguftus and the Saxons, not againft the Poles^ whom he 
Ihould ever efteem his friends and allies. But inftead of 
agreeing to a conference, as they propofed, he only told 
them bluntly, that he would confer with them at War* 
faw 

Charles accordingly marched toward that capital, which 
opened its gates to him on the firft fummons. The Polifli 
nobility had chiefly retired to their country feats, and the 
king to Cracow. While Auguftus was there aflembling 
his forces, the cardinal-primate, whofe treachery was yet un- 
difcovcred, appeared among the few perfons of diftindlion 
who ftill adhered to their .fovereign, and intimated to him, 
tliat the king of Sweden was believed to be very well in- 
clined to Jiften to terms of accommodation ; and he humbly 
begged leave to wait on the terrible warrior for that pur« 
pofe*. His infldious oftcr was accepted, and he and count 
Leeziniki had an audience of Charles in the neighbourhood 
of Warfaw.. They found, the Swedifh monarch clad iii a coat 
of GOarfe blue cloth, with brafs buttons, large jack-boots, and 
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. buck^ia gloves tbat readied to bis elbows. .After- tbef 
had talked together ftanding, for about a quarter of aa hourii- 
Charles put an end to the conference, by faying aloud, ** 1 
-will never grant the Poles peace, till they have eleded a 
new -king’* !’* The primate, who expeded fuch a dedara* 
tion, ordered it tc be notified to all the Palatines ; afluring’ 
them, that it gave him gr^t concern, but reprefenting, at - 
the fame time, the abfolute neceffity of complying with the 
requeft of the conquering Swede. 

Auguftus, on receiving this intelligence, faw that he muft 
either relinquifh his crown, or refolve to preferve it by force 
of arms : and he took the moft vigorous meafures for appeal* 
ingtothedecifionof thefword. Having (trengthened his Saxon 
guards, on which he placed his chief dependence, with the 
fuccours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who 
ftill remainal faithful to him, and alfo with that body of 
Polifli troops which bore the name of the Army ef the Crev/tif 
he marched in quell of the king of Sweden. Nor -was he 
long in meeting with his antagonift, that prince having al- 
ready taken the field with the fame hoftile views. The 
contending kings met in a fpacious plain near GlilTaw, be- 
tween Warfaw and Cracow. Auguftus led about twenty- 
four thoufand men, Charles little above half that number, 
yet he advanced to tlie charge with intrepidity ; and although 
the king of Poland performed every thing that could be ex- 
pelled from 3 gallant prince fighting for his crown, he was 
defeated with great daughter. Thrice did he rally his troops 
in perfon, and attempt to reflore the battle, but in vain : all 
his eflbrts were fruitlefs. The Saxons only could be faid to 
fight for him. The Poles, who formed his right wing, gave 
ground in the beginning of the engagement. Some fled 
tliTOUgh fear, others from difafleflion. The valour and good 
fortune of Charles prevailed. He gained a complete vi£toryv 
with all the honours that could attend it : he took poflefri 
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fion of the enemy’s camp ; and their baggage, their cannon^ 
and even the military chcft of Augultus fell into his 
hands 

The king of SwcdtM halted not a moment on the field 
of battle. * lie directed liis march inftantly to Cracow, 
which furrendcred without firing a gun. Determined ftill 
to purfue Anguflus, in order to prevent his afiembling a- 
new army, Charles quickly left that city ; but his thigh- 
bone being broken foon after, in confequence of the fall of 
his horfe, he was confined to his bed for fix weeks. During 
this interval of repofc, the king of Pol.uid aflembled a diet 
at Lublin ; where, by his affiibility, engaging manner, and 
fine accomplilhmcnts, he in a great meafure recovered the 
affedlions of his fubjecls. All the Palatines fwore that they 
would continue faithful to their fovereign. They agreed to 
maintaiil an army of fifty thoufand men for his defence ; 
and they refolved, that forty days fliould be allowed the king 
of Sweden finally to determine, whetlier he was difpofed to 
peace or war 

Before the expiration of that term, Charles being able to 
go abroad, overturned all the refolutions of the diet at Lub- 
lin, by one aflembled at Warfaw. PvTcan while, having re- 
ceived a Itrong reinforcement from Pomerania, he marched 
againft the remains of the Saxon army, which he had defeated 
at GliiTaV, and which had been collected and recruited dur- 
ing his confinement. He came up with the enemy on the 
firft of May, 1703, at a place named Pultauik. General 
Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amounted to ten thou- 
fand men. The Swedes confifted only of an equal number; 
yet fo great was the terror ftruck by the arms of Charles, 
that one half of the e^emy fled at his approach, and the reft 
were foon routed and difperfed, Auguftus himfelf retired 
to Thorn, an ancient city on the Viftula, in Polifli Pruflia* 
Charles followed him, and befieged the place, which furren- 

60. Partheny, Polo^, lib. iv. Voltaire, Hifi, Claries XIU 
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/>dercd within a months but the king of Poland had found 
means, before it was regularly invefted, to efcape into Saxo- 
ny®*. 

The diet at Warfaw, through the intrigues of the cardinal- 
primate, now declared, That Auguftus, cle£lor of Saxony, 
‘‘ was incapable of wearing the crown of Poland and all 
the members, with one voice, pronouticed the throne to be 
vacant, on the 14th of February 1704. It was the inten- 
tion of the king of Sweden, and the wifh of the diet, to 
raife to the throne James Sobieiki, eldeft fon of the late 
king ; but that prince being taken prifoner, together with 
his fecond brother, Conftantine, while hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breflaw in Silefia, by a party of the Saxon dra- 
goons, the crown of Poland was offered to a younger bro- 
ther, named Alexander, who rejefted it with a generofity 
perhaps unexampled in hiftory. Nothing, he faid, fliould 
ever induce him to take advantage of the misfortune of his 
cider brothers ; and he entreated Charles to employ his 
vidorious arms, in reftoring liberty to the unhappy cap- ■ 
tives 

This refufal, and the misfortune which led to it, having 
difconccrtcd the meafures of the Swedilh monarch, his mi- 
nifter, count Piper, who was as great a politician as his 
mailer was a warrior, advifed Charles to take the crown of 
Poland to himfelf. He reprefented how eafy it would be to 
accomplifh fuch a fcheme, with a victorious army, and a 
powerful party in the heart of the kingdom, which was al- 
ready fubdued : — and he tempted him with the title of 
fender of the Evangelical Religion f an appellation which 
flattered the prejudices of the northern conqueror. What 
Guftavus Vafa had effected in Sweden, might be accomplifh- 
cd, the count affirmed, with the greateft facility in Poland \ 
the eftablilhment of the Lutheran religion, and the enfran- 
chifement of the people, now held in the moft abjecl fla- 
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very by the nobility and clergy* Charles acquiefced in th$^ 
prudent propofal for a moment } but, blinded by the Ulu- 
fions of romantic glory, he afterward told his minifter, that 
he hud more pleafure in giving away, than in conquering 
kingdoms ! He according recommended to the 'choice of the 
EpUih diet, allembled at Warlaw, Staniflaus Leczinlki, Pa- 
latine of Pofnania, who was immediately raifed to the 
throne 

“What time Charles XII. was thus impodng a king on the 
yanquUhed Poles, and the Danilh monarch durll not pre- 
fume to create him any difturbance ; while the new king of 
Prulha courted his friendlhip, and his antagonill Auguftus 
Was forced to take refuge in his hereditary dominions, the czar 
Peter was growing every day more formidable. Though he 
had given the king of Poland but little immediate alTiftance, 
he had made a powerful diyerhon in Ingria ; and was now 
not only become a good foldier himfelf, but had inftrudted 
his fubjeds in the art of war. He had able engineers, well 
ferved artillery, and experienced officers ; difcipline was 
eftablilhed among his troops } and he had acquired the great 
fecret of fublifting his armies. In confequence of tliefe im- 
provements, he took Narva by affiault, on the 2 ill of Augufl: 
.1704, after a regular liege, during which he had prevented 
it from receiving any fuccours, either by fea or land. Nor 
was this his only glory. The Ruflians were no fooner maf- 
ters of the city, than they began to pillage it, and abandoned 
themfelves to the moll: enormous barbarities. The czar 
flew from place to place, to ftop the plunder and carnage j 
and having killed two foldiers, who refufed to obey his or- 
ders, he entered the town-houfe, and laying his fword, yet 
reeking with gore, upon the table, faid to tlie magillrates, 

** I'his weapon is not ftained with the blood of your fellpw- 
** citizens, but with tlrat of my own people, which 1 have 

fhed to lave your lives 

€4* Voltaire^ CharUs XJI, liv. iii. 
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Had Peter always paid the fame attention to the rights of 
humanity, his charafler would have ftood fairer in the an- 
nals of hiftory. And for his honour it niuft be recorded, 
that at the fame time he was thus faving one city from de- 
ftruftion, he was employed in creeling another, not far from 
Narva, in the heart of his new conquefts ; namely, Peterfburg, 
which he afterward made the place of his refidence, and the 
centre of his trade. That city is fituated between Finland 
and Ingria, in a mardiy ifland, around which the Neva di- 
vides itfelf into feveral branches, before it falls into the 
Gulph of Finland. 

This defert and uncultivated ifland, which, during the 
fliort fummer in thofe regions, was only a heap of mud> 
and in winter a frozen pool, into which there was no cn- 
trance on the land fide, but through pathlefs forefts and 
deep morafles, and which had been the haunt of wolves and 
bears, was filled, in 1703, with above three hundred thoufand 
men, whom the czar brought thither from other parts of his 
dominions. The peafants of Aftracan, and thofe who dwelt 
on the frontiers of China, were tranfported to Peterlburgh : 
and the czar was obliged to clear forefts, to make roads, to 
drain marflics, and to raife mounds before thev could lay the 
foundations of his future capital. The whole was a vie- 
lence upon nature. Peter was determined to people a coun- 
try, that did not feem defigned for the habitation of men ; 
and neither the inundation that demolilhed his works, nor 
the ftcrility of the foil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, 
nor even the mortality which carried olF near two hundred 
thoufand men in the beginning of the undertaking, could 
divert him from his purpofe. By a proper diftribution of 
favours, he drew many ftrangers to the new city ; beftow- 
ing lands upon fome, houfes upon others, and encouraging, 
by the moft liberal rewards, artifts of evxry defeription. 
Above all, he rendered it proof againft the utmoft efforts of 
his enemies ; fo that the Swcdifli generals, who frequently 
beat his troops, as we (hall have occafion to fee, were never 
‘ X 2 able 
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able to hurt this infant eilablifh.ment* Peterfburg remained 
in perfeft fecurity amid the deftrudive war by which it was 
furrounded 

While the czar was employed in ercdling a new capital, 
and in creating, as it were, a new people, he ftill held out a 
helping hand to the fugitive Auguftus, who had again found 
his way into Poland ; had retaken Warfaw, and been obli- 
ged a fecond time to abandon it. Peter invited him to Grod- 
no, in order to concert meafures for retrieving his affairs. 
To that place Auguftus repaired in December 1 705 ; and 
being no longer afraid of exafperating the Poles, by the in- 
troduflion of foreigners into their country, as they had already 
done their worft againft him, it was rcfolved that fixty thou- 
fand Ruffians fliould attack the Swedes in their late con- 
quetts. This prodigious force foon entered Poland ; and di- 
viding into fever al bodies, laid wafte with fire and fword the 
lands of all the Palatines, who had declared for Staniflaus. 
An army of Coflacks alfo entered the Polifli territories, and 
fpread defolation on every fide, with all the fury of barba- 
rians. And general Schullemberg, who had diftinguiftied 
himfelf by the paflage of the Oder, in fight of the king of 
Sweden, and by a retreat efteemed equal to a viftory^ even 
by Charles himfelf, was advancing with an army of 
Saxons 

If fuccefs had depended upon numbers, the Swedifli 
monarch muft now have been crufhed. But his ufual good 
fortune, the elFe£k of his aftive and enterprifing fpirit, ftill 
attended him. The Ruffian armies were attacked and de- 
feated fo faft, that the laft was routed before it had heard of 
the difafter of the firll. Nothing could flop the progrefs of 
the conquering Swedes, or equal their celerity. If a river 
interpofed, they fwam acrofs it ; and Charles, at the head 
of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in twenty-four hours **• 

66. Id. ibid. 67. Volca’re* CcHtln. Puffend. Parthenay. 

68. Every foldier leading a barfc in his hand to mount when his own was 
tired. Voltciirc, Uif, Char la XJI, liv. iii. 

Struck 
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Struck with terror at fuch rapid movements, which to them 
appeared altogether miraculous, and reduced to a fin all num- 
ber, by their various defeats, the Ruffians retired beyond the 
Borifthenes, leaving Auguftus to his fate 

In the mean time Schullenburg, having repafled the Oder, 
offered battle to marefchal Renfchild, who was reckoned the 
king of Sweden’s bed general, and called the Parmenio of 
the Alexander of the North. Thefe two great commanders 
met on the 13th of February, 1706, at a place called Tra- 
vanftad. Renfcliild liad only thirteen battalions, and twen- 
ty-two fquadrons, making in all about ten thoiifand men ; 
Schullenberg had more than double that number, yet was 
he defeated with great (laughter. Seven thouland Ruffians 
and Saxons were killed on the fpot ; eight thoufand were 
made prifoners ; and all their artillery, baggage, ammunition, 
and provlfions, fell Into the hands of the vigors No 
quarter was granted to the Ruffians. 

In order to put an end to the troubles of Poland, where, 
by reafon of its defolate ftate, his army could no longer fub7 
lift, Charles now propofed to carry the war into the heredi- 
tary dominions of Auguftus. He accordingly directed his 
march toward Silefia ; pafled the Oder ; entered Saxony, 
with twenty-four tlioufand men; and having laid the whole 
country under contribution, pitched his camp at Alt Rar:- 
ftadt, near the plains of Lutzen, rendered famous by tlic me- 
morable vi6lory and death of Guftavus Adolphus. Unable 
to contend with fo powerful an adverfary, already in the 
heart of his dominions, Auguftus w^as niuier the ncceffity of 
fuing for peace. He obtained it, but on the mod humi- 
liating terms ; being forced to renounce for ever all preten- 
fions to the crown of Poland, and to acknowledge Staniflaus 
lawful fovereign of that kingdom When his plenipo- 
tentiaries endeavoured to procure fome mitigation of the rU 

69. Id. ibid. 70. Hip. dtt Hard, tom. ii, Voltaire, ubJ fup. 

71. Voltaire, UiJJ. CbarUt XU, Uv. iii. 
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gour of thefe conditions, they were conftantly anfwercd by 
count Piper, ** Such is the will of my mafter j and he never 

alters his refolutipn 

The march of the king of Sweden into Germany, his 
victories during the courfe of the war, and the arbitrary 
manner in which he had depofed Auguftus, filled all Europe 
with hopes of his friendlhip, or apprehenfions from his 
power. France courted his alliance with an ardour proper- 
tioned to tlie diftreffed ftate of her affairs. Offended at his 
grofs violation of the privileges of the Germanic body, the 
diet at Ratifbon (hewed a difpofition to declare him an ene- 
my of the empire ; but the emperor Jofeph, dreading the 
effects of fuch a meafure, employed all his influence to op- 
pofe it, at the fame time that he endeavoured to foften any 
refentment which it might excite in the breaft of the north- 
ern conqueror, by flattering his pride. Charles was pleafed 
with thefe attentions, without being fwayed by them. Wholly 
occupied with the great projeft of humbling his other anta- 
gonift, the czar Peter, and even of reducing him to the 
fame abjeft condition into which he had already brought 
Auguftus, he difregarded all the foHcitations of France, and 
feemed to favour the views of the emperor, without having 
any attachment to his intereft. 

Lewis XIV. thus difappointed in his hopes of engaging 
the king of Sweden in his caufe, and broken in fpirit by 
misfortunes, began ferioufly to think of putting an end to a 
war, which had brought accumulated difgrace upon his arms, 
and the deepeft diftrefs upon his fubjedls. Having privately 
made fome ineffedtual applications to the minifters of Hol- 
land, he refolved publicly to manifeft his earneft defire of 
peace ; and ordered, for that purpofc, the eledlor of Bava- 
ria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough and the field- 
deputies of the States, propofing a general congrefs. As a 
proof of his fincerity, he mentioned at once the facrifices he 
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was willing to make. He ofiered all the Spanilh dominions in 
Italy to the archduke Charles ; to the States^ a barrier in the 
Netherlands ; and to the duke of Savoy^ a compenfatton for , 
the wafte made by the war in his territories. In return for 
fuch liberal concelBons^ he demanded, that the ele6):orate of 
Bavaria fhould be reRored to its native prince, and that 
Philip V. ihould be allowed to polTefs Spain and her Arne* 
rican dominions or, in the lofty language of the proud 
Caftilians, Spain and the Indies 

The confederates, by concluding a peace on thefe terms, 
and others which they might have dictated, but efpecially 
the perpetual difunion of the crowns of France and Spain, 
would have obtained the chief obje£ts of the Grand Alli- 
ance ; yet was the offer, though furely a fufficient foundation 
for entering upon a negociation, wantonly rejected, and 
Europe dellined to remain, for many years longer, a feene 
of carnage, confufion, and diftrefs, in order to gratify the 
paflions of a few ambitious and felfifh men. The duke of 
Marlborough was fond of the emoluments as well as the 
glory of war : prince Eugene, befide being under the influ- 
ence of fimilar motives, was actuated by an implacable re- 
feiitment againft France; and the penfionaryHeinfius, who led 
the councils of the States, yielded to his own intereft, v/hile 
he a£led in fubferviency to thofe two generals. Thefe were 
the three great fprings that now diredied the Grand Alli- 
ance : and the motion communicated by their joint impulfe, 
was accelerated by the torrent of vifliory. .The views of 
the allies extended with their fuccefles. Having humbled 
France, they afpired at the conqueft of Spain. It was ac- 

7^. Burnet, bookyii. 

74. This mode of fpeaklng fcenis to have been introduced, when the Spa* 
niards were in polTcfHon of the Portuguefe fcttlemcnts in India, where all 
ether Europeans were long confidered as intruders ; and when S^Kiin aflerted 
an exclufive right to the whole American continent, as well as to the conti- 
guous iilands, to which, fhe gave tiic name of the IVifJi Indies, Hence too, 
by a dill more ridiculous vanity, the Spanilh monarchs Itili aBumc the title of 

King of the £alt and Well Indies.'* 

X 4 
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cordingly refolved^ That no peace {hould be made with the 
houfe of Bourbon, while a prince of that houfe continued 
to lit upon the Spanilh throne 

Thus, my dear Philip, were the objefts of this confci- 
deracy in a great meafure changed \ and, in order to form 
$1 true judgment of the whole, you mull confider very atten<« 
tively the new plan, and compare it with the original plan 
pf the Grand Alliance, relatively to the general interefts of 
Europe, and the particular interelt of your own country. 
You will then, I think, be of opinion. That the war was 
wife and juft before this change, becaufe neceflary to main* 
tain that equality airiong the powers of Europe on which 


75. ** I do not rcmeiTiber,** fays my lord Bolingbrokc, any parliamentary 
•* declaration for continuing the war till* Philip V. Ihould be dethroned^ before the 
year 1706 : and then fuch a declaration was judged neceflary to feconu the 
** refolutloa of oar miniflers and our allies, in departing from the principles 
of the Grand Alliance, and in propollng not only the reduQwn of the 
French, but the conqueji of the Spatiifli monarchy, as the objeft of the war.** 
^Sketch of the Hijl and State of JEurope.) And, little faith as is placed in the 
hiflorical teftimony of Bolingbrpke, he feems here to have truth on his fide 
notwithftanding what has been advanced to the contrary by Lord Walpole ; 
who endeavours to prove, That although the king of England, and the States- 
general of the United Provinces, had acknowledged Philip V, to be lawful king 
of Spain, in virtue of the will of his predcceflbr Charles 11 . the primary ohje^loi 
the Grand Alliance was to deprive him of the throne of that Kingdom^ and place upr 
on it a prince of the houfe of Auflria. {^Anfiver to the Latter Part of Lord Boling-- 
hrole's Letters on the Study of Hijlory.) That fuch was the aim of the imperial 
family is very certain ; but England and Holland, as 1 have already had oc« 
caflon to fliew, (Let. XX.) refufed to engage for fu much. In afterward go^ 
ing that length, they confcquently altered, or enlarged their plan. What is 
farther neceflary to be oblerved on this intricate fubjedl, may be found in the 
refledlions iiitrodudlory to the jicgociations at Utrecht (Letter XXIII. ). 
Though a well- wi flier to the caufe of the Confederates, I fcorn to conceal 
their errors or iriconflftcncies. No ftipulation was originally madc^ in any 
lurticle of the Grand Alliance, that a prince of the houfe of Bourbon ihould 
not be allowed to fit on the throne of Spain, or not polTefs, together with that 
Idngdom, the Spanilh dominions in America. But on the acceflion of Savoy 
and Portugal to the Grand Alliance, the Confederates began to extend tkeir 
views; and, in confequence of the fuccefles of the war, from 1703 to 1706 ^ 
(he rcfolutioii, which made thefe obfervations neceflary. 
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their peace and common ptofperity depend ; but that it wap 
unwife and unjuft, after this change, becaufe unneceHliry to 
fuch end, and direfted to other and contrary ends. After 
this change, it became a war of paffion, of ambition, of 
avarice, and of private intereft, to which the general interefts 
of Europe were facrificed fo entire!y, that, if the terms in- 
fifted on by the confederates had been granted, fuch a new 
fyftem of power would have been created, as muft have ex- 
pofed the balance of that power to deviations, not inferior 
to thofe which the war was originally intended to prevent 

Whilft we reprobate this ambitious feheme, confidercd in 
^ general view, we find particular occafion to lament the fate 
of Great Britain in the midft of triumphs that have been 
founded fo high. Vidforics that bring honour to the arms, 
may bring fluime to the councils of a nation. To win a 
battle, to take a towni, is the glory of a commander, and of 
an army. Gf this glory we had a very large fliare. But 
the wifdom of a nation is to proportion the ends flie pro- 
pofes to her intercll and her ftrength. Great Britain nt iiher 
cxpe£lcd nor defired any thing beyond what Ihe might have 
obtained, by adhering to the firft principles of the Grand' 
Alliance. But flic was hurried into thofe of the new plan' 
by the caufes which I have already mciuioned j by the pre- 
judices and the rafiincfs of pat'ty ; by the influence which 
the fuccefl’es of the arms of the confederates gave to our 
minifters, Godoiphin and Marlborongli ; and by the pojm- 
larity, if I may fo fpeak, which they gave to the war itfi if. 
The people were unwilling to put au end to a contcil that 
afforded fo many occ afions of public rejoicing, and io wide 

range for national pride. 

76. The emperor jofeph, who died a few years after, was then without* 
male iflue. And the linion of the kinj^doms of Spain and Hun;/ar3', with:' 
^hc German and Italian dominions of the houfe of Auftria, in the perfon of 
the archduke Charles, fupporled by fhe wealth of the American iTiiii» s: wouM 
have been no Itls dangerous to the liberties of hurope, iinkiiendent of the 
weight of the imperial crown, than the union of the French and 
monarchies under F’lilip V. or his defeend^us. 


The 
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The Eftglifli minillryy'howevery though thus laviih of the 
blood and treafure of the nation, in fupport of unneceflTary 
foreign wars, were by no means negligent of its internal 
tranquillity and happinefs. That union of England and 
Scotland, under one legillature, which had, as we have feen, 
been often attempted in vain, was at lad accompliihed, after 
long and warm debates bettvecn the commilhoners of the 
two kingdoms } and, in confequence of it, all difputes 
concerning the Scottilh crown were fortunately prevented. 

The principal Articles in that famous treaty are to the 
following purport ; “ That the two Kingdoms of Eng- 
“ LAND and Scotland {hall be united into one, by the 
« name of GREAT BRITAIN ; 

That the Succession to the United Kingdom (hall re- 
“ main to the Princefs Sophi a, Duchefs Dowager of Han- 
** oxer, and the Heirs of her Body, being Protejiants :-~ 
** And . that all Papijis, and Perfans marrying Papi/is^ Ihall b« 
** excluded from, and for ever incapable to inherit theCROWN 
** of Great Britain, or any part of the Dominions 
“ thereunto belonging } 

** That the whole people of Great Britain fhall be re- 
prefented by one Parliament, in which jixteen Peers, and 
forty-five Commoners, chofen for Scotland, fhall fit 
** and vote', 

•* That the Subjects of the United Kingdom fliall enjoy an 
** entire freedom and intercourfe of Trade and Navigation, and 
“ reciprocal communication of all other Rights, Privileges, 
and Advantages, belonging to the Subjects of either 
“ Kingdom ; 

“ That the Laws in regard to Public Right, Policy, and 
** Civil Government, (hall be the fame, throughout the whole 
United Kingdom ; but that no alteration fhall be made in the 
** Laws refpefling Private Right, unlefs for the evident uti* 
lily of the Subjects refiding in Scotland ; 

” 7'hat the Rights and Privilege's of the Royal Bo- 

« ROCQB* 
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ROUGHS in Scotland fliall not be affe^ed hf the 
Union; 

That the Court of Session^ or College of Jus* 
TICE, with all die other Courts of judicature in Scot- 
LAND, {hall remain as conjiituted by the Laws of thoB 
^ Kingdom, and with the fame Authority and Privileges as 

* before the Union 5 fubje£l never thelefs to fuch Regular 
^ tions as may be made by the Parliament of Great Bri- 
« tain/' 

Befide thefe general and permanent Articles, it was par- 
ticularly ftipulated, That the fum of three hundred and 
ninety- eight thoufand pounds, granted by the Englilh par* 
llament, lliould be paid to Scotland, as an equivalent for that 
Augmentation of the Cuftoms and Excife, which was become 
neceflary ** for prefen^ing an equality of Trade throughout 
the United Kingdom,” and which would be applicable to- 
ward the Payment of the Putrlic Debt of England, contraft- 
ed before the Union ; this fum to be applied, partly toward 
the extlniiion of the National Debt of Scotland, partly to- 
w^ard the indemnification of the Adventurers in the African 
and Indian or Darien Company; and the refidue, after 
the Reimburfement of fuch individuals as might fuffer by the 
Redutlion (or rather Elevation) of the Coin of Scotland to 
the Standard of England, in encouraging Fifheries and 
Manufactures in that Kiiigdonf 

Though this treaty, all circumftances confidered, was nei* 
ther diflionourable nor difadvantageous to Scotland, yet was 
it zealoufly oppofed, not only by the adherents of the ex- 
cluded family, whofc particular interefl: It was to obftru£t 
fuch a meafure, but alfo by many independent members of 
the Scottifti parliament, on principles of mere patriotifm. 
Of thofe, the mod firm and refolute was Andrew Fletcher 
of 'Salton; a man of a cultivated genius, of a warm temper, 

^7. Sec Defoe’s Hift, of the Unlon^ where the Articles are pitted at large, 

* with all the argunioiits for and againft them* 
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a .Ipfty courage, a bold eloquence, and an incorruptible in- 
tegrity* Finding all his efforts incffedlual, to prevent the 
pafling of the A£t of Union, and believing it impoflible that 
a majority of his countrymen could ever have been brought 
to cpnfent to the annihilation of their ancient monarchy 
without the influence of Englifli gold, he refolved to quit 
the kingdom, that he might not ihare in their reproach, by 
condefeending fo far as to live among them. On the day 
of his departure, his friends crowded around him, intreating 
him to ftay. Even after his foot was in the ftirrup, they 
continued their folicitations, anxioufly crying, ‘‘Will you 

forfake your country?” He reverted his head, and dart- 
ing on them a look of indignation, keenly replied, “ It is 

only fit for the flaves that fold it !” then leaped into the 
faddle, and put fpurs to his horfe ; leaving the whole 
company ftruck with a momentary humiliation, and (blind to 
the extravagance of his condutt) at a lofs which mofl to ad- 
mire, the pride of his virtue or the elevation of his fpirit. 

That fome of the evils, foretold by the Scottilh patriots at 
the Union, have fince overtaken their countrymen, cannot 
be denied; particularly the accumulation of taxes, in confe- 
qpence of the growth of the Englifli national debt, which 
then amounted only to about twenty millions, and the mul- 
tiplication of the herd of infolent revenue officers- Yet 
have the Scots, from that aerft, enjoyed more happinefs, as a 
people, and rifen to more wealth and confequence, as indi- 
viduals, than they could poffibly have attained in their dif* 
united ftate. 

Nor has England reafon to complain of the Union. In- 
ilead of turbulent neighbours, (he has gained, by commu- 
nicating her privileges to the Scots, hardy foldiers to fight 
her battles, and induitrious workmen in every branch of 
manufaQure. She has fecured for ever the undivided fo- 
vefeignty of Great Britain, and the liberties of Engliflimch,' 

7 $* Thu anecdote the Author had from the late Patrick, lord Elibank. 
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againfl the ufurpations of foreign or domeftic ambition, by 
making the confervation of that fovereignty, and thofe liber- 
ties, the common intereft of all the brave and free fubje6ls 
•f the United Kingdom. 


LETTER xxrr. 

The General Fievj cf Europe continued, from the Refufal tf the 
Offers of Peace made by France, in 1706, to t be Conferences 
held at Gertruvdenberg, in i^io. 

J^EWIS XIV. finding all his olFers of peace rejefted with 
difclain by the confederates, prepared himfelf to brave, 
once more, that ftorm which he could not difpel. In or- 
der to fupply the want of money, he iffiied bills upon the 
mint, to a very large amount, in imitation of the exchequer 
bills circulated by the Englifh government ; but, by refufing 
to take thofe bills in payment of the taxes, he threw them 
into fuch diferedit, that, after every expedient to raife their 
value had been tried, they remained at a difeount of more 
than fifty per cent. He w'as therefore obliged, on the failure 
of this defperatc refource, which augmented the diftrefs of 
Jus people at the fame time that it weakened their confi- 
dence in the crown, to continue the praftice of burthen- 
fome loans, and to anticipate the royal revenue 

But Lewis, iiotwithftanding thefe difadvantages, was en- 
abled toimake very confiderablc preparations, for oppofing 
the efforts of his victorious enemies. He extended a line of 
militia along the coafts of the Channel, and the ^ ^ 

fliores of the Mediterranean : he formed an army 

in Flanders, under the duke dc Vendome ; another was col- 
Icdkedby marefchal Villars, in the neighbourhood trf Straf- 
burgi a body of men was ordered to affemble in Navarre, a 

to Voltiire, Siteh, chap. jKviii. Fiftantiu 

Iccotid 
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fecoad in Rouflillon ; anddarge reinforcements were fent to 
the army of the duke of Berwick in Spain S Thefe rein<> 
forcements were partly furmihed in confequence of frelh) but 
jfot unexpefled, difafters in Italy. The French troops> to 
the number of fifteen thoufand, being obliged to evacuate 
Lombardy, by a capitulation figned in the beginning* of 
March, were difpatched to the alCftance of Philip V. Mo- 
dena and Milan furrendered fucceffively to the allies : the 
whole kingdom of Naples was reduced ; and the few places 
ih the dominions of the duke of Savoy, that were ftill held 
by French or Spanifii garrifons, fell one by one before the 
clofe of the campaign 

The fortune of the war was very different in Spain. There 
the allies, more through their own mifcondu£l than the 
ftrength of the enemy, received a dreadful overthrow. 
Charles HI. pretending that Catalonia was in danger, fepa- 
rated himfelf, with a large detachment, from the principal 
army, commanded by the earl of Galway and the marquis 
de las Minas ; who, having exhaufted all their provifions in 
Valencia, attempted to penetrate into New Caltile. With 
this view, they paffed the river Xucar, and marched to- 
ward Almanza. The duke of Berwick, who was jufi ar- 
rived at that place, hefitated not a moment to give tlrem bat- 
tle. Ignorant of the fuccours he had received, the confede- 
rates eagerly advanced to the charge, fluflied with former 
victories, and animated with hopes of new fuccefs. The 
aflion foon became general,' and the field was obilinately 
difputed. The Englilh and Dutch infantry penetrated 
through the centre of the enemy, and proceeded as far as the 
walls of Almanza. Meantime the French and Spanifii ca- 
valry, on the right wing, twice broke the horfe of the allies, 
and were as often repulfed by their foot, under cover of 
which the horfe rallied. In order to overcome this difficulty, 

2. Contin. par P. Daniel. Berwick’s Vol i. 

3. Id. ibid. Vblture, Sitclt, chap. xx. 

' -s 
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the duke of Berwick ordered a body of infantry to advance : 
to the afliftance of his cavalry on the right. A vigorout 
charge was given, by both horfe and foot at the fame time. 
The left wing of the allies was totally routed : and their 
right, which had hitherto maintained its ground, being flanked 
by the right of the enemy, was broken and difperfed j while 
their gallant infantry in the centre, where they had carried 
every thing before them, in attempting to retreat, on feeing 
the defeat of their two wings, were furrounded by the 
enemy’s cavalry, and almod all cut to pieces ^ 

No victory was ever more complete than that gained by 
the duke of Berwick at Almanza. Five thoufand of the 
confederates were flain, and near ten thoufand made prifoa- 
crs. Among the latter were fix major-generals, as many 
brigadiers, twenty colonels, and a proportional number of 
inferior officers, faid to amount to eight hundred. All the 
artillery of the vanquiflicd, moll of their baggage, with one 
hundred and twenty colours and ftanclards, fell into the 
hands of the vi£lors^. Las Minas, who was run through 
the arm, and who had feen his miftrefs, fighting in the habit 
of an Amazon, killed by his fide, efcaped to Xariva; and the 
carl of Galway, who had received two cuts in the face, ftopt 
not his flight till he arrived at Tortofa, near the mouth o£ 
the Ebro 

The duke of Orleans, who affiimcd the command of the 
French army the day after the battle of Almanza, did not 
neglefl the opportunity which fortune and the abilities of 
the duke of Berwick had procured him, of retrieving the 
fairs of his family in Spain. He reduced the city, and re- 
covered the whole kingdom of Valencia: he direfted his 
march into Arragon, and reduced Saragofla and Lexida un- 
der the dominion of Philip V • before the clpfe of the cani-^ 

4 . Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. i. Burnet, book vii. 
jf. Duke of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. 

Hifi. Gen. i*Ef^agae<. Mod. Umv. Htfl. vol. vii. fol* edit. 
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paign; while Charles III. either loiterqd in Catalc^iaj, q| 
niiile excurfions toward tlie frontiers of 

iThfe affatts of the confederates did not wear a ihore fa- 
TOurable a^fpeft in Germany. The continuance of the re* 
bellion m Hungary, combined with the habitual ina£tivUy of 
the i^iif t of Vienna, and the fluggiflinefs of the German 
princes^ had almoft expofed the empire to calamities as 
great as thofe from which it was relieved by the battle of 
Blenheim. The margrave of Bareith, who had fucceeded 
to the command of the Imperialifts on the death of tlie 
prince of Baden, was in no condition, in the early part of 
the campaign, to oppofe the French, under marefclial W- 
lars ; who, having pafled the Rhine at Strafburg, forced the 
lines of the Germans at Stolhoften, laid the duchy of Wur-. 
temburg under contribution, entered Suabia, and penetrated 
to the Danube *. 

But the fuperiority of the French, in the heart of Ger- 
many, was not the only danger which the empire had now 
to fear. Charles XII. who had remained in Saxony during 
the winter, found Tome plaufible pretences for quarrelling 
with the court of Vienna; and although'all reafonable fa- 
tisfaftipn was given him, on the fubje£): of his complaints, 

7.Du1k of Berwick, ubi fup. ♦* I muH not Here omit/* fays this intelli- 
gent obferver of mankind, ** a lingular circumllancc. The count de la 
Puebla, who commanded in SaragolTa, made the inhabitants believe, that 
the.; reports raifed concerning a new army coming from Navarre were falft, ' 
^ and .even that the camp, which appeared, was nothing more than a phao* 
tom formed by magic art. In this perfuafion, the clergy went in procef** 

** fiod’^hpoh the ramparts; and from that eminent lituatiou, after a number 
^ of prayers, exorcifed the pretended fpedrt s that were in light !— It is iioc 
*Va little furpriiing,’* adds he, that the people could be fo credulous as to 
** adopt fttch an idea. But they were loon undeceived by the hufiars of the ^ 
** army of the duke of Orleans; who having brilkly purfued to the .gates, of 
** the dify, a party of the count de la Puebla’s cavalry, cut off. fome of their 
•heads I** Mm. vol.t. 

tom. X. Burnet^ boede yii, 

.4 
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' He to u^i^ilvem #ith an obftinacf. 

cbii^t^idr. ' fi'rom complaints he pcoceeiicd to dejsiaiMlft^.f. 
requiring that the ^roteftaiits in Sil^ ihonlli 
un^-'the free exerdfe of their celig^n, according to ^ 
maty of ‘Weft-phalta ; that'hi»ilm:p0rial Majdlty;ihouId;ii(E> 
linqiiilh iSr pretenluMis to die quota uddch the Ithig. qf 
JSwedeh was bound to fumifli, by the tenoreon which .Iw 
pofle^d his German doratHions; and that the whole/i^Or 
dtfh aripyi in its return through Siiefia into Poland). 
be thaintained at the charge of the court of Vienna 
'Hie queen of England) though fenfible the emperor wj^s 
not in a fituation to refufe diofe imperious demandj^ waa 
afraid that the pride of Jofeph might overcome hia mten- 
tidh to the interefts of the allies She) the;^fore, ptd^r . 
ed the duke of MarUioroagh) who was no lefs a (latcfipjin 
and a courtier than a general, to repair to Saxony, and 
tempt to foothe the king of Sweden. When the duke ar!* 
rived in the Swedilh camp)at Alt-Ranftadt, where he was ce*> , 
ceiiitd with the rcfpefl due to his charader, he paid Charles *. , 
manyhandfome compliments, to which no anfwer was re* > 
turned, but which had notwithftanding perhaps, the de^d 
efieft. He went even fo far as to tell the northern €onq)|.e*, 
ror, that he (hould elteem it a peculiar happinefs, could he 
have an opportunity of learning, under fo great a CQmmi{ijii<^ 
er, thofe parts of the military' fcience which he did imt- 
uildcrftand. - And having acquired, by a lon|{ courfe of 
peitenee, Ae »t diving into the charaflers df men^ a||d 
of reatyng'theif moft feerct thoughts in'dieir looks and 
tures^ he fodn difebvered the inclinations and views 
Idng 0 ^ Sweden. In the -^eafore-with which he taHlld'Of 

9. dMb FoSted^UkviL BurtNU^ lHook Vfii 

le. nw WUpWw, ft iplHiini VMS by no meaiw 6 > Iwlq^ty m i|W SWtU 
imq^nedl fbr/Wbm iliV pope complaioed of bit reSoting di« ditfebrntU: 
tbe Bmeftsatt* lie fiKctioi^y rtipl^d, " Had tbe ld^ of 
*< tiun liMdd btMMt « LadMOili nijrlel^ t luibW nk Wc 

"tIicdMNSWite.* ilftbAjAnMe^vtoak i. ^ 

Vqi..I^5 T th« 
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againft France } while the 'Madling 6f'hh('ey<£ at'%i;'toame 

a'ihajii'df Rnffia lying' Ms made 

-’tfaii^rbibtiM {tbfiticiah' ihtimateiy ^cqb'aiM^ wifh' t^ fu- 
‘ ‘tuh^idefi|ni xtl Charles.' He' therefore took' leavd}' sli'i&out 
'itiiiSiSng him itny propbCdsy^ fenfible that hii diiputit^ Vith 
i^iild^ttiiperOr cottid be eafily accommOdiit^, as all his de- 
’'io^ds would be granted England and Hidland accord- 
‘^ifigiy guarantied the prqmifes of the court of Vientia ;■ and 
’* thi czar having entered Poland, the king of Sweden rCpafled 
the'Oilet, ip queft of new vi£^6ries, and in hopes-of fdon re- 
to hold the balance of Europe. 

> ^>Ip’7i^jers, no event of any importance happened' during 
campaign, nt^ smy thing memorable at fea. The'duke 
'fle VendOme prudetitlf avoided an adiotb and made his 

* A 1 . . ' ; 'l 

’ moventenits with fo much judgment^that Marlborough found 
'ii'CfiyppOttnnity of attacking him to advantage **. The naval 
'i^rkHdns werC'chiefly ' Cottfin'ed to -the liege of Toulon; 

'redUdtiott of the Spanilh dominions' in Italy, and the 
'^cdpif&lPtlOn iigncdwt the beginning 'of the campaign, in-con* 
^ fi^btide-'bf WhiCH’the French army abandoned Lombardy, 
' left prince Eugene and the' duke of Savoy pcrfeAly 
difengaged^’ a jplah was formed by them, in conjun^ion with 
■* 1 ^' iStilritime powers^ for invading FranctC from that quarter, 
i^'d'oPreduCing Toulon or Marfeilles; art enterprize which, 
^'dttWddd with fuccefs, it was hfOped would pot , a ' final 
%loWfi6/‘th8 Wat; ' The prin^ ahd the duke, aft«‘'hafia^ for 
i6i&e time amnfcd the dnctnyi by a feirtt''upo'»K DaUph*tpy, in 
£itdit'#conoeial their re acMrdidgly ttirned:<ofiF to- 

’i(Wdf*th^'&ore Of '^tKd'Me^erraheany fi^ed'the pal^e of 
* ' ' ‘ ' thd rivCfV'av i-ptbCeeded llong the cbaft 'of Ptdvelice $ 

''^'^^^‘ '1and'‘itfidkedi%y':’4'J^ sUid idilROolt marehi'^ before 
''^dtdbni' #ldld Shf ClOudefly SlUaleV^v^hhu fOtmidUbbi'ieet, 




.mptipij^ , ^., afinf; wi|;b, .^^e^jies, 

,M^,:^!ocke(il up thp tQWQ.byTePv^..,,, 

y^^ortuas^tpl^ for the allies, on^,;^wo hours. Jwfotip pRuce 
;^geoc appea^^. with thc„xan ■ of ..thi? ^mpwialjfts,! the 
j jPrench.h^d found means to ihrow, eight thoufetijl^isp, into ' 
Xomlop^.l, They h^d take^ pofleihpn of aU tl^^ 

4iait commanded the city j and, the .ponfcderat^j^^tteuipt- 
ing to gaini>thefe, were either repplfed with griiPptng^ 
o]r obliged to acquire andi^ncain them, qt a ,j|pl,, j^|[ipU:er 
expence, of hlpod. Diicouraged hy circumftances! fp^ad' 
verfe, by the,, l^d condition of their army, the w^tof/con- 
cert in their operations, and apprehenfive of being, fi^i^ound* 
qd by a fuperiot force,, as the French were in n]|Otiqn,jan eve> 
ry fide, the duke of Savoy, and prinoeEt^nej^dged it prudent 
to abandon ^ir enterpril^ thongh, fenfible , th^tfthe ,bppes 
and feats.of alf Europe, hiing fuj^ended on its Jlfibq But 
this expedition,; though finally unfuccefsfid^ was.. 
detrimental to , France. The!OQnb^d(*t*tes, in thdu’rpf^ge 
and return thronghrFtpvence,:ruiioBd a 9aik;ex.t^t4of| coan> 
try. . And the detachn^enta drawA h^pin.t^e artny.tof,.^gt<ef> 
ehai y illars, in-order .to fuccouv Toulon, ob^gcd^d^,^ re,* 

: Jinqullh, all his high' pttyodis. in Gktiaany, and; to 
,.Rhine> inftead, of. adwncing., beyond ^thc-Danubc **.,. , s;, 

The failure nttenipt opon . Toulon, howevq^ the 

„hta£tiTejCanapaign in: Fjlandprs, and tlw }hi^9rtune8r<tf. tiie^ 
,, confederates, in Spainj futniihed .thq^.enemies|of thdjdt^ Qf 

i ;^ailbpi;Qugh,.^affl4 ;Pf the .Imd .treafurer 
j^ufible j ppre^/OljfjfQr^ difcrPdMiPS ^nteafuies,: ,and in« 

ttigWfa ,wef« J?wna«d; Py*tSutning tlw 
,p»cfc intrigues, were elded^^ by. hdr., Secretary 

v,^rleyK.wbohadjaP9n>i<;)^^a the 

qocfip?* «pn6de09i5, ?bg fl^tjng jhw .psjlbie^'pri^ddre^ j ' 
ai4!who»4jo ord«n^t9/ftf|?pgti»eo,f^? 


ubifup.. ^ 15. fiarre. Burnet Vultair*. 

^ . , -.vr* JVij 
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ed the fiipport of Mrs, Mafiianiy a new female faypncite^ 
vrhp had partly fupplanfed the duchefs of Marlborough., ini, 
the alFc£l:Ions..of the queen ** ; or rather in tl|tat^afcendan.t^. 
though (he did not ufu^ the fame ahiblute dominior^ 
which the duchpfs had eftablKbed over the mind of her timid' 
miftrefs, , 

the fcheme that was formed for their ruin> 
MarlhtUwll^ and Godolphia complained of Barley *^3 intrigues 
tp'the^' queen ; and not meeting with a fatisfadfory anfwery 
they .both threatened to reltgn their, places, and abfented 
A^'b f 708 cabinet council. The council , 

if ' ^ was ftruck' with coufternatipn. Even the fecretary 

(hjfVMthijfl^on^ ^he load that was ready to fall op his (boulders, , 
And the queen, from fear, not regard, recalled her minifters, 
a|^. 4 ifn)i(rcd Harley, whofe fortune his friend Sr. John, fe- 
efetary at war, and others chofe to follow, by refigning their 
places ; yet not without hopes of having it oPe day in their 
power tO'gov'ern the councils of iheir fovereign, by foftering 
KSi? dff^£fioh' for this %ifdlu\ffe branch q^ her family, drid Ih- 
c^jajii'ng ijfer fecre^ ;a^^.fiioh dgmnft the fuccelTibh of thehoufe 

’'•T^isdivihon in the Englifb cabinet, and the difeontents. 
!hi“ 1 Scbtland, bccafibncd by the Union,. "eii'couraged Lbwis= 
V'. to make aii attempt In favour of the pretended prince 
qf .^aleSj .yrhpm he had acknowledged hy the title; of Jarpes 
lU.-enot doubting but-he (hould be able, at leaft. to ereatc 
fobh diftfa^ioiis irt Gitedt Brttairt as wPuld Weaken the ef- 
fi^^ pf dib allies in Wanders. To tMl attbih^t Lfewis ’’!*^ 
^rther.;in,ci|^d by the eager fplicitatio.ns outlie Scottiftj Jaco* 
bit^Sy who offered to ratfq and equip thirty thoufand men, ^ 
tKbt^fpwn‘expenee,!atid tp farnlih dibm widiprP¥i(ions until 
ihb^'fcbuld rikrch;hifd'EhgUind'“/-^’;’'’ ■ 

/ in, ,eonfe(j«^C0,9if^^,!^e|e,, 

tender, . undM the name of the QheyaUcr; de St. Qeprge, 
it. Hook’ll ^ 

failed 
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• failfcd ftbi!ri Dtinkifk 6h board a Ffciich fleet, comihinded^by" 
Mi' die 'Fburbcn, with between five' arid fix thbufimd land 
forces, ten thoufand mufket$, and a filpply of other imple* 
mentis of war. Their purpofe was to enter the Frith of 
Forth, and land in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. But, 
through the ignorance or inattention of their pilots^ they 
overfliot their dcftination; and before they coiild recover 
their miftake. Sir George Byng, with a fuperiorEnglifh flcet/ 
had taken poffeirion of the Frith'*®. Seeing now no prbfpe£t^ 
of fuccefs, and afraid of the capture of his whole fquadrdnji ' 
the French admiral returned to Dunkirk, with the lofs^of^ 
only one fhip, but to the utter confiifion of the ‘hopes of the 
Pretender and his adlierents, both ini France and Qr£at?' Bti? ' 
tain‘*°. ^ ‘ - r-. . 

The Engliffa miniftry, iii concert with the pafliamertti 

19. 'Burnet, book vii. JDakeof BerwiePs 1 . ' ^ ^ ^ T 

%Qm U is truly anuiftng to pb£;rve the extravagance of the Jacohito wrtU0r| 
in fpcakuig of this ioyafipin. They confi{ie^tly 

Pretender couid have landed in Scotland, with onl^ the appearance of ^ ar« 
my, he would foon have bicicn enabled to march liitd England, in Ifpite of 
oppofition ; and by the jundbiou of his Englilh and Scottifii adherin.^ to lite^^ 
given law to a ptmeefs, who wa^ giving law to Eoirope: h^ay,4hey 4b 
fpruple to declare that the ;^^ccn’s,affc Aioa for her, hrotJ^jr w^as fp thatjii/ 
on his approajch wdth a rcipe<^able force, ihe would readily have 
the breaking of tlie Union, and t6 his immediate accellion to the Scottlfb 
crowti, that die might have a more certain proipecl: of t^hfmbting W 
the crown of England; not refie^ting that hUlnatiiraVvigfat todxit^ croWdi. 
wjM preferable to J^rf,:apd,th€r:erore tha^^any^ attempt to cia^ 

Ufe-time, rntift hai^e 9;]^cited t^c hlgheft jealoufy*. I he fame- writers, in Jthe 
madnefipf rage at iiie{r cruel difappointihent, even' alTcrt tlist Lewis id/vJ 
gave j^otben'poiitive orders hot toiand tho tiraiops which he had brde^ft 
to cmbeH^k ; though by the r enibtK'VstiohV'Whidh hd was und^ no h<^p(Ct!y 
orsjewngii and^ih^ vpyag^ |t» if' it,h«^^ 

loCi of a very confidcrable armament J (See M|cpherfqi»'8 ^ 

//iw, vol.. ii. where the reveries of all the Jacobite writers may be found ) 
Thefk arVlIho<kin'g*abf^ it Md)cr\iiliha^ppiile(ji ofparfy i^it^rs hige* 

itcehi; aiid panku^rly bf^thd'ab^ttoii of the of the uufoH^MpaiAl)f 
of Stuart, to pay little regard to tru^, to reaibn, or probability, in the vehe- 

to the proofs |l|ofs 

arifing from circumftsq^es. 


took 
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took the inoft yigoroi;$ meafures for repelling tlie intended 
jnva(]on, as well as for qontlnuiirg the war. And no fooner 
bad all apprehenlions of danger ceafed, tlian the duke of 
Marlborough, the great pillar of the nation,, and the chief 
fuppprt of the Grand Alliance, went over to Flanders, in 
order to command the confederate army, in conjunction 
with prince Eugene, who, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, had headed a feparatc army upon the Rhine. The 
French army, commanded by the duke de Vendome in the 
name of the duke of Burgundy, though more numerous 
that of the confederates, ftudioufly avoided an aCtion, or 
^ , any hoflile attempt ; until by treachery, under the ap- 
pearance of furprife, they got pofleDTion of Ghent 
and Bruges. The duke of Marlborough, accufed of being 
privy to this treachery, demonftrated by his conduct the in- 
juftice of the afperfion. Though not yet joined by prince 
!p)ugcne*s ^kwny, but affifted by the advice of that confummatc 
..general, he pafled the Scheld) by a forced march, and came 
up with the- er.cmy near Oudenarde. They could no longer 
^dc^ne a battlc/j and their fituation and fuperiority in num- 
, bersi feemed to infure them fuccefs. 
i,.. The Schcldj and feveral iuclofures, covered the left wing 
of^ the French army. A morafs lay along the hoflile front ; 
i*id bn a rifing grpund, on their right, the enemy placed their 
c«vjalry.f interlined with parties of foot. The infantry of 
Jttl/ii adyancingvaqiofs the epprafs, were received 

with great firmnefs by the French foot. But the 
Britifli cavalry broke the French horfe at the firfl (hock, and 
the foot intermixed with the fquadrons were cut in pieces on 
the fpot. Meantime the - French infantry behind the morafs 
' had ftbod thei^ againft all the efForts/of the confede- 

rates. In order, however, tq avoid bcirtg flanked by the 
Britifli cavalry, now triumphant, they iheltercd themfclvcs in 
the inclofures on the banks o£ the Schcld and, although the 
• japproach of darknefs prevented the defeat from becoming 
genera^ the feaii^ and mifeonduft of the enemy yielded to 

^he 
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* ^ } 
the allies all the advantages of a complete vi^ory. So greaf 

was their panic and confufion, that while the confederate! 
cxpefted nothing but a renewal of the aOiion the next morn- 
ing, the vanquifhed retreated J>y five difieient routs in the 
night: and that difgracefui and diforderly flight, by break- 
ing the fpirit of tlie foldiers, rendered all the opehitions of 
the French timid^ during the refl; of the campaign 
Though they preferved their cannon and baggage, they loft 
by this defeat about twenty thoufahd men: they had five 
thoufand killed, nine thoufand taken prifoners, and near fix 
thoufand deferted 

Immediately after the battle of Oudenarde, thc 'Frwdh 
were reinforced by a ftrdng detachment,- under the duke of 
Berwick, from the Rhine ; and the confederates were join- 
ed by prince Eugene’s army, which cfcorted a grand convoy. 
This convoy the duke of Berwick, whofe troops arrived fifft, 
ptopofed to attack ; but that propofal, as well as every -other 
which he made during the campaign^ Was rejefted by the 
duke de Vendome, either from jealoufy or timidity ' 
confequence of the fafe arrival of the convoy, and thoi troths 
that guarded it, the fiege of Lifle, the principal city ’In 


French Flanders, and the fecond in the dominions of' Levies 
XI V. the key of the kingdom, fortified with all-the att of 
Vauban, was undertaken by prince of Eiigene ) 
while Marlborough lay enpamped in the neigh- 
bourhood, in order to prevent the enemy from interriiptiiig 
the operations, and to forward the necefliary fupplies to the 
ers **. 


■ .-j- ni 

Auguft as. 


ti. Feuquieres. Burnet. Voltaire. ■ ’ . • 

Burnet* book vii. Duke of BerwidL’t Afm. vol. u 
23* Duk^ of Berwick's Mem, vol i. As noiio of ihefe pTopofals:^^ 
braced, it is inx^fllblc to f jy, what fuccefs might have attended them ; but mi* 
Htary men* in getieral, feem to be of opinion^ that moil of the meafurei fug* 
gefted were highly worthy of being adopted. 

Buraett lKK)k vih Puke of Beiividc, voL u 

v: " v.i 
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' ' town ^was evw,- peritaipsj • i»^re> v^gorotifly att^Mr at 
dedattf^thm Liile i'. into- which the marerchal.-4e fioufflexv, 
'tit»'(old['e;^ertenced'(^cer^ had thlrown himfeif^ with feme of 
•thh'teft iiroops'of 'Fraiiee. The g^ifon confiftedyof abogut 
thdiifend men, Ae befiegersi of.dt leaft thirty <. thou* 
'!^d.' of tlie works were carned'wiAQut an objfthiate 
’(\tttggle ; and fcarce were the adailimts naafters of .one 
^ptaicev when they wer^ ^drivdn from another, and in ^nger 
pf -!k>fing air their former advantages, giuned at a prodigions 
e:^ence of blood and valour. Yet ftill they; perfevered, 
anfd by‘ perfeverance advanced their progrefs. Meanwhile 
'^endoide endeavoured to- diftrefs them by cutting off their 
ednyO^Si But in that fervice he inoft- unaccountably failed, 
as well as in all his attempts to relieve the place ; fo that 
Bbiiltiersi after a gallarrt- defence of two months, .was oblig- 
:0- ' ed to farrender iLiflci He retired into the citadel, 
rr . ‘ whidh Vi^is alfo fitced to capitulate j and Ghent and 

Bfttgrt recovered befom campaign 

• - 'Nb ^vkrtt oif any impoTtance in Germany during 

flie fulrirnef. ‘ The ele^ors of Hanover^ and Bavaria, who 
vi^isfteidppofed to eachTother on the Rhine, not being 

jh**^bditioh in the fieW, employed them- 

ftivds chiefly in fortifying their lines j a precaution fuggeft- 

"4’5/14. ibM. The duke df Berwick ptfrticiiTarly invefligates the cduftsof 
the cbplittre of Liflcr. And it 'sppcers, if his. advice had bet'n followed^ that 
lh??.?pii]w>y4 ofi' h^ 'Oftfcdciatrs; woiUd cut off, and per- 

haps prince TLugepe, and even the duke of Marlborough; defeated; by the af- 
iidaxicdrf troops tkat might haw Iccii diawn out of fhe m»g)ibounng^rrt« 
fons, wuhdut' thiar kttowlci%'c/ to reitif^*rcc an already flrbng intif, by 
which they '^ero^iUrirouilddd rand wh'ith toul^^^ with inch reinfarccdicnt* 
ha^eVamufed the one, while it give battle to the other. It alfo appears, on' 
tkia jlune authority, tiiat Marlborough, on one occafion, would have totally 
^il^ted Ve^ldomc, if he had' iioi bcen iareventedfnin haizardiug a battle by 
the fieid-depiitics of'the States. See'^jt 'I>uh ^f Sinuk^t Mtoh vol. x. and 
the ac the end of the volume, wlilch contain many curibus: particulars 
and lbll^xlinfij^ the^firiDcipal uventt of the campai^ 

a 
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fide ‘ of italyij where much war expc<9ted, foniel wivantagee 
were gained by^ihe allies, but nothing figuaj waa*perfornied» 
The duke of Sayoyj who, bcficle bis native troops^, had in 
hia army tw^ty thoafand Tnemin^ the pay of Great Qriuu/ 
and the States, had formed great and extetifivc projeCls* He 
defigned to pafs through the territories of the Swifs,;to join 
the troops of the empire in Alface, and to penetrate intp 
France on that fide; . But he was ^ vigoroufly oppofed hf 
iiiarefchal Villars, that he was happy in having openfijt:^ 
padage into the enemy’s country, and fccured his own dor 
Tifiiriions againll the future invafions of the French* ofn thfe 
mod expofed fide, by making himfelf mailer of Exilles^ IiSL 
Pdroafe, and Feneftrclks . r 

The confederates were yet lefs fticcersful in Spain. ; ’^here 
the houfe of Bourbon had two armies in the fields on the 
fide of Catalonia ; one under the duke of Orleans, another 
led by the duke de Noailles : and a third army in 
dura, commanded by the matquis de Bay . Though Charles • 
ni. had not a fufficient force to enable him to face theid^I^ 
pf Orleans in the field, the latter was prevented, by ^hovUiVf 
provided condition of his army, from making. fuch,progiFe& 
as might have been feared. He took, however, Tpirtofa 
the month of July; ahd Dania and Alicant, in the province 
of Valencia, fell into the hands of the French beforp 
clofe of the campaign. The duke dc Noailles, oppofod bf 
the prince of barmiladt, performed nothing of import^ncit'V 
excjBt providing his troops with provifions at the cxpetic^ 
of ^ Catalans i and the feafou of a6i:ion, on the fidp of 
Portugal, was pafled in a ftate of abfoJute inactivity *?• ^ . j . 

26. tonu Xf « 

117 . Barnet,uM.fup, ' Munr/df t^oS. i 

WJi,.^£fp}»^Kii t«i». ii. d% NotUks^ tom. li. Bat the generalt, 
there cbmmaiitiec^ and whofrcooda^tia the^eld lyat forl^tk/ woreh|r;: 
of pt aife, gained great credit by a wife and' humane convenubiiv that can never : 
1 >C| enough admired. They agreed, that the peafants, on the frontiere of Spain 

' and . 
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The operations by fca were attended v/ith very confidera- 
bte fiiccefs, on the part of tlie confederates. Sir John Leake, 
having carried to Catalonia the princefs of Wolfcnbuttle 
Mfhona Charles IIL had cfpoufed, took on board fomc troops, 
and dire:£|:ed his courfe to Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia.' 
No fobner did the Englifli fleet appear than the monks, 
gained by cardiiial Grimani, who was in the Intcrefl; of the 
houife of Auftria, ran in bodies to the ftreets and public 
places, holding the crucifix in their hands, and aflTured the 
inhal^itants, who flocked around them. That God had made 
life of heretics to give them a better mailer. This made 
fuch an impreflioti on the populace, that the vice^roy was 
forced to accept of fuch terms as the invaders chofe to grant; 
and the whole ifland fubmitted without drawing a fword 
The fame admiral, afTiIled by major-general Stanhope, alfo 
tpok the Ifland of Minorca j a conqueft, in itfelf lefs va- 
luable than Sardinia, but of more importance to England 
when at war with S|)ain, on account of the fexcellent har- 
bpur of Mahon, and the ftrong caftle of St, Philip, by which 
It is defenej^ed- 

The reduftion of thofe iflands, which, in conjudlion with 
the fortrefs of Gibraltar, gave the maritime powers the ab- 
j(plui:e CQni,man<l of the Mediterranean, induced the Italian 
i^ates to fubmit to certain antiquated claims of the emperor 
that they would o have rejefted with difdain. 

Even the pope^ who had hi^erto adhered to the interefts of 
l^ilip V. arid who- had railed an army for the defence of the 
ccclefiafiical Hate, no fooner heard of the furrender o|p3o- 
iogha tp the imperiaiifts, and that an Englifh fleet was rea- 
dy to bomhaM Civitayecchia, than he prpmifed to acknow- 
ledge Chiles ilE as lawful icing of Spain, in order to pre- 

■ FortdgaV, fhotild hot be diftufbed, by the troops of either party, in cuhi» 
vitiag: tn feeding ^thuir cattle; and that the war 0iou1d, for the 

future, he iPJnWered as .fnjbfiftxng only between regular nrniiicsji or men . in 
military fer vice; and not between the private inhabitants of the two kingdoms. 
Id. ibid. ^ ^ j 

29. ii, 30. Id. ibid. 

^ vent 
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ven(: Rome itielf from being again facked by the barbarians 
of the North j for as fuch the Italians (till confidered the 
Englifli and Germans. 

The death of the prince of Denmark, the queen of Eng- 
land’s hafbahdj M^hiclr happened during thefe tranfaifilons 
abroad, made no alteration in the IJate of Englilh politics^ 
on which his feeble genius, and unimportant chara^er, Iliad' 
never had any influence. The great fuccefs of tlic cam- 
paign confirmed theafeendant that Marlborough and Godol- 
phin had acquired, in confequcnce of the expulfion of nai|^ 
ley from the cabinet : and they found means to recohcilei 
the dilTatisfied Wliigs to their meafures, by dividing, with 
the leaders of that party the power and emoluments of go- 
vernment. The carl of Pembroke was appointed to the 
place of lord high admiral, vacant by the deceafc’of the 
prince of Denmark ; lord Somers, who had been out of of- 
fice ever fince deprived of the Great Seal by king Wiiliath, 
was made prefident of the council } and the earl of 'W'har» 
ton, a man of vaft abilities, but void of any ftcady prlnciplci 
was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland Thefe judic|dus 
promotions contributed to preferve that unanimity, whiqh 
had hitherto appeared in parliament, and which produced jlie 
nioft liberal fupplies for continuing the war. Seven " mil- 
lions were voted for die fervice of the enfuing campalm, 
and ten thoufand men were added to the eftabliflimcht qf 
the preceding year The Dutch alfo agreed to an aug- 
mentation of their troops. ' 

while die confederates were taking fuch vigorous mea- 
furcs for the profecution of hdfillitles, ferious prppofals were 
made by the French monarch for reftoring tranquillity to 
Europe. A variety of citcumftance^ the defeat at Oude- 
narde, the taking of Lifle, a famine in France j die’ coaft- 
quent failure of refources ; the difeontents of the people j 
and a want of harttionyumortg the fetvaiite df 'did crovim, 
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iarfu'cei LewU XIV. to offer terms of' peacejl'-at otic6 

to the luccefs of Ills enemies^ and fuitable'to the me-^ 
^ ^ ' bnicholy iitnation of his own affairs. He agreed' 

' " ' to yield the whole Spanithmonardhy to the hdufe' 

of ^nfttrb) without any equivalent $ to cede to the ein^ ' 
petOt his conqueffs on the Upper Rhine; to give Fumes, 
Yf^e^'Menui, Toumay, Liffe, Coiid^, and Maubeuge,’as %' 
hainer to Holland ; to acknowledge the eleftor of Branden- 
as icings of PrulBa ; the duke of Hanover, as ninth' 
cledor of the empire ; to own the right of queen Anne to 
British throne ; to remove the Pretender from the do- 
Bunih^ df France ; 'to acknowledge the fucceffion to the 
erbvrti''bf Great Britain in the Proteffant line; to reftore 


«^'y 


required to the duke of Savoy : and to agree to 
At ce&ons ihade to the king of Portugal, hy hi& treaty with 
^e coiifcdcrates ' 


Tiat^fe terms, fo bonoiiralDlc as well as aavantagcous to 

houfe ^ Bourbon, were 


• Vl 



ffiiy, itpifi the feme motives that had led them to reje£t the 
ijfc^ofeh mi^c by Fraince in iyo6 ; their petfonal intereits, 
(£^r^pmjudtces, arid , their jp^affions.* Lewis was not per- 
iraShedto’ {prnt the irioff diffarit hopes of peace, without fur- 
mi^rtdg the'ffrbrigefe tbwris in his dOmiriions, as pledges 
entire' evacuadbu the Spanilh monarchy by his 
gr^dlb^/ '^b riim^^ dc Torcy, who Was employed tn 
tm rie^bciation^ went beyond his powefe m'triakuig Obiice^ 
i^dns;' out ap in vain ; in proportion as he yielded, the ple- 
nipobn^ries. the ebnfed^tes rofe in ' their demands. 
Cibn^crenc,e\foi|©wcd ’ cobfercrice Withb'ut ' effedt.' ‘ At ialt 
,^‘e peniibnary Heinffuy framed ' forty piTeliniiriarles, as the 
^u^iuh of 'the' allies'; .apd althougli^ dbb of thefe ar- 
ticles, befide being hard in was expreffe'd in the moll 
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d^(£^^Q^ia|, langU5g?j,; F,rancp. agree*jL to tlurty-fiv? of thiei^, 
Th<?,. 9 th^C ftye w«re rejeiled yritli by_ Lewis, f»otwitJ[*r 

ftanding the diftrefied (late of his^iiciogdoiu^ and the evils 
wliich Ke apprehended from the continuance of thcivar 
He threw himfelf upon his people, explained his own arnple . 
conceihons, and Uk haughty, tefni|J,PTOpofcd by the.^^Uie^ . 
The, pride of the French nation way rpufed. They .relblve^ 
to make new efforts in'fupport of dtelr huQibled.ipoparch ^ . 
and the very famine, which occafioned fo niuch mifery,.; 
proved of advantage to the ftate in this nccelTity, a3 
young men who wanted bread became foldicrs 

As loon as the conferences for the re>eftablilhmeta.,tj^, 
peace vyere broken pff, the . army of the allies, ampu^ting.t^ .^ 
above anTtindred thmifand men, r, commanded by princ^.^ 
Eugene and the duke of Majrlboroogh, ^as formy,^,^n ih^, 
plains of Marefchal Villars, who had been, C||ie^ t^. 

the command of the; French forces, in Flandeys, 
fupport of his filing .coputry, pppppjed n fttnng 
tween Couriere and the 

his tvvo wings, and he was defended in ftbnt by 
of. la Baffee and Pont Ayendihv By this pojitio^ hij^^ 
army, he covered the cities, of Doway and^Arras, 
duAion of which would have opened a. paff^e fpr the^aliin 
into the heart of France. After advancing withiii two 
leagues of his camp, *and viewing h|s fituatipp, dw 
of the confederates, not judging it.prudcnt fo attack himjs' 
fuddenly drew off their troops, apd fat down i^fore ^^^^^ 
nay,pi^ of ihe.lirpngefl; and moft ancient cities, in Flander^ 
Tl^ Cit^idei, cpnliruvSed with all the Ikill of Tautap, wa^ 
yet ftrppger than, .the , town.. But with fo piuch vigour ind 
addrefs were $ntl\, ^ttap^cd, thafr,the placejtfel? was tak^ 
in; twenty-one ^ysi and ^thc citadei^ into |Whlch thp goverj. 
nor had retired with the remains of his garrifon, wis wreed 
to furrender attne endpf a month. ’f. 

"r^. i. rv? :yi 

35. M. dt Torcy^ tom. i. 36. Voltaire, SteiU^ chap, xt- 

37. lSA1M*^Campaignt* 


The 
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. The confederates jtio fponer found thenifeives mafters of 
Tournay, which* they had been permitted reduce without ’ 
any annpyance from the enemy, than diey formed thedefign 
of befiegin^; Mons. They accordingly purfued the^necediiry 
fteps for that purppfe ; while Villars, having embraced, the 
bold refolution of prote<Sting or relieving the places p^ed 
thp ScarpC) and encamped between that river and the Scheld. 
piffppoinied in his hopes of arriving at Mons bcfpte.the 
jinaip army of the allies, under prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough, the French general took pofleffion of a 
ftrong carpp about a league diftant from the invefted city, 
determined to give alFpoffible difturbance to the opera- 
tions of the befiegers.' His right extended to the village of 
Malplai^uet, which lay behind the extenfiye impenetra- 
ble wood of Saart : his left was covered, by another thick 
wood.; and his centre was defended, by three lines of 
trenches, drawn along a patTow, plain ; the whole being 
fecured by a fortification of trees, which had been c,ut down 
and carried from the. neighbouring woods, furrounded with 
all Aeir branches > . 

; The generals of the confederates, elated with paft fuccefs, 
br '^erfuaded that Mons could not be taken without diflodg- 
ing, the enemy,, refplved to attack Villars in that ftrong j)ofi- 
.^op, although ,his a^my was little inferior to theirs, each 
aj^nntipg to near.one hundred and twenty thoufandcom- 
fn .confequence of this refolution, they advanced 
; to jihe. charge, early in the morning, both armies 
. , .haying prepared, themfelves for. aflion during the 
.precje4ing night. ]^e Britifii troops . vyese oppofed. :tp< the 
left, the Dutch to> the right, and the Germans to the centre 
,pf;, the .French army.- J^arcfchal Villars placed himfelf at 
^ the head of his left -wing, and committed . tfier charge of his 
right to Bouffiers; who, though a fenior pfiSeer,: copde- 
jlcendcd to under.liim, that he mighthayc.an opportunity 
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<bf faving his country. After an awful paufe of almoft two 
hoursi the engagement was begun; and the firhig, in a mo- 
ment, extended from wing to wing. Few battles, in any 
iage, have beeh fo fierce and bloody, and none had been fo 
long contefted, fince the improvement of the art of war in 
confequence of the invention^ of gunpowder. 

The Britiih troops, led by the duke of Argyle, having 
pafled a morafs, deemed impra^icable, attacked With fuch 
futy the left of the enemy, ftationed in the wood, that they 
were obliged to retire into the plain behind it ; where they 
again formed, and renewed their efforts. Meanwhile the 
■ Dutch, under count Tilly and the prince of Orange, were 
engaged with the right of the French army : and advancing ' 
In' three lines to the entrenchments, gave and received a ter- 
rible fire for the fpace of an hour. Some French battalions 
being thrown into diforder, were rallied and confirmed in 
their ftation, by the vigilance and courage of m'arefchal 
Bou'fflers ; and the Dutch alfo yielding, in thCir turn, were 
brought back to the charge by the aflivlty and perfever^nce 
of the prince of Orange. Enraged at .this iinexpe|fed ob- 
ftinacy of the French in both wings, and perceiving that 
Villars had weakened his centre in order to fiijppor ffiis left, 
prince Eugene determined to attackj in perfdn, the '^tifehdi- • 
ments in front. He accordingly led on a body bf'frefh 
troops; entered the enemy's line, flanked a'fegtme^ of 
French guards^ and obliged them to fly. Marefchai VWars, 
in haflening to fupport his centre, was' wounded, nndb^r- 
ried off the field; But Bbufflers',' notwithftanding this mif- 
fortiine, CbhtMned obftinately to maintain the 
when he' found he coitld no Ibhger fuflain the utiitbd efforts 
bf prinde Eu^ne and the duke of Marlborough, wfib'fKewed 
that thcj^' vrcie ’ determined to cOhquer or penfe, 'hc'^^^ , 

' an '•cxeeBcnt retreat^*. :'‘n ' 

' The Confedcintes, after ' aK < their dicrtionsvl^lhbd ■firtle 

bcGde 
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t>eG4e the. Held of battle ^ aod that thejr^fiurchared with tbii 
Uvea of .twenty thoufand men. The Freneh did not lofe 
above half the ntt^her. 3 ut fo itnpoling i»' the name of 
vt£fory» that the allies were fufiered to itivell Mons, and t0> 
carry on their operations without the fnaalleft diHurbancci 
The.futTendcr of that irnportant place put an end to the bu-. 
pf the cathpaign in Flanders 

^'^e confederates were lets fuccefsful in other quarters* 
pf ^runfwlck, who commanded the army of 
the empire on the Upper Rhine, formed fome important 
fehetnes^ but found the imperial tipops in no condition to 
.feootid his views ; and count de . Merci, whom he. had de> 
tached with a confiderable body of forces into Upper Al- 
£ice> was defeated by the count de Bourg,.,and forced tore- 
pafs the Rhine*'. Certain difputes hotw^a the enipcrpr ! 
and.'the duke of Savoy, relating to fome territories in the 
duchy of Milan, rendered' ^e campaign. altogether inaiSlive 
on ^e lidP pf Dauphiny **. In Spain, the chevalier d’Asfeld 
took, the caftle of Ahc^t, which was gallantly defended by 
tWb''£n|^lilh regiments j -and the Engliih and Portuguefe ar- 
tny^ iniaer the earl of Calway, was routed by the marquis 
dp 'Bt.y» province of Rilremadura. On the other 

hand, cotinf' Stare^berg, who coihmanded the forces of 
Charles' lU." in Catalonia, haying endeavoured in vain to 
bi^ag r&e marefchal dp Bezoris .to. an, en^agcjiicnt, took 
l^j^guier in his prefence, and clofed ^the campaign with 
Aat fncccfeful entcrp^ifq*?. Kotlriijg. riJcmotable happened 

the misfortunes of France, during this cpmpjlgn, 
wew by no means fo . d.cpreOing a?, ^? ha?l reafqn to appre- 
A; !) ». j . .U®bd, Lewis, renewed, his appUcatioos for 

as the feafon Of yas over 5 
ftnS^^femne^ Wetip 0er4a}^p|^cg, early in 

49. t>i&e of Benvidt's Mm* vol. ti. Voltaire* chap* zx. State of 

1^0 inL' ■ ' ^ 42. W. ibid, . 

43* dt dfmdUut tom* ilia St 9 ^ of Surofie^ i 70 o« 

the 
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' the fp'ringt in otder to adjuft the terms. But it will be pro^ 
per> before we enter into the particulars of that negociationj 
to carryforward the ftory of Charles XII. and his antagonift 
Peter tiic Great. ' . 

The king of Sweden, after having aded in the imperious 
manner already related, quitted Saxony^ in September 1 ^ 07 ^ 
and returned, at the head of forty*three thoufand men, to 
Poland; where the Czar had attempted, though ineffectually^ 
to . retrieve the affairs of Auguftus, during the abfence of 
Charles. Peter, vvho was ftill in Lithuania, re— ^ ^ 
fired on the approach of the conquering Swede, ‘ * 

and dire<Sed his march toward the Borifthenes or Nieper. 
But Charles was determined that he ffaould not efcape, with^^ 
out hazarding a battfe before he reached his own dominions. 
Having entered Grodno on the fame day that the j. g 
czar left it, he therefore endeavoured, by forced 
marches, at that fevere feafon in a northern cHmatd, through 
a country covered with moraffes, deferts, and immenfU 
forefts, to come up with the enemy, ipeter, however, fafely 
palled the Boriftbenes, notwithffanding this romantic pur-^ 
fuit ; Charles having only the fatisfaClion of defeating, after 
an obftinate engagement, an army of thirty thoufand RuillaBS 
ftrongly intrenched, in order to obdrud his prdgrefs, and 
which partly effected its purpofe ■*** , , 

But the czar, though now in his own dominldris, was ndf 
without appreheniions, in regard to the iffue-of the.conteib 
' in whidi he was engaged ; he, therefore, fent ferious pro* 
pofals of peace to Charles. ** I Will treat at Mofeow !”— 
faid the Swedifti monarch. ** My brother Charles/* re* 
plied Peter, when informed of this haughty anfwer, al« 
** ways affeds to [^ay the Alexander; but he wUhnot, I 
“ hope, find in iiie a Danus **.** ' Hits ' anecdote ftrongly 
marks the charaCUrs of theft two extraordinary fheii. 

44. Contin. PnifFend. lit). vU. y9\U^ JSi/l. Ck. jm. Hr.ur. 

4j. Voltaite, ubi fup. / . 

Voh.IV. 21 Charie% 
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Chafles, as brave and confident as Aleitander, bat utte^ljr * 
void of forefight, attemptedi without concerting any regu- 
lar plan of operations, to march toMofcow; and the czar 
took care to prevent him from reaching it, in the dirCd^ line, 
by ddlroyiTig the roads and defolating the country. ^ ■ 
Thus thwarted in his favourite proje^ of marching di- 
rectly to the ancient capital of RuiEa, and with his army 
much dimiiiilhed by famine, fatigue, and partial engage- 
ments, the Idngof Sweden was induced to attempt a pafiage*. 
thither through the Ukraine, on the invitation of Mazeppa, ' 
chief of the Collacks; who had taken a difguft at the'Czary 
and promtfed not only to fupply the Swedes with provifiojnjs- 
'on their march, but to furnilh them' with a reinforcementi ' 
tliirty thoufand men, Thefe were to join the Swedifli mo.* 
narch on the banks of the Difna } ' where ’ he expefted alfo 
to be joined by general Lewenhaupt, whom he hud ordered 
to 'march from Livonia, ' with si reinforcement of fifteen 
thoufiiml Swedes, and a large fupply of ammunition and pro-. ; 
vifions. Not once fufped:ing but every thing would corre^. 
fpohdto his wi(fi, the northern conqueror’ewtered the Ukraine 
in- the ntonth of September, and advanced to the place of 
rende^ous, in fpite of every obftacle, whidi nature or the 
enemy could throw in his way; 

>Eut fortune^ ' at lengdi tiled of fecohding the wild and 
inebnfideratc enterpiriees of the fool-hardy Charles, was now 
refolved te pufiilh him fi;verely for his contempt of her for- 
mer- favCuts. When he reached the Difna, he found; no-^I 
thuig bUfi frightful deferts, inftead of -magazines V and^ In- 
reinforcements, he faw a body ‘of « Ruffians on . the 
oF^fite' bank, ready wilBfyute hispafljige<i?n»o«gl*hisa*m3r' 
eahaufted with huitger an'd^fariguc.'- ^ough ignorant- of ' 
tl¥e" fai» of Leweiihaupt, and ^uncertain, of the fidelity of 
Mazeppa, he W erefs the invetiu-tlie* 

. »709- jjjg enemy, and efieded his purpofe with 

little lofs. Adv'a'nctrfg ■fttll farther - iffto ! that.defoTate country, 
he was at laft joined by Mazeppa, who appeared rather as 

a fugitive 
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& fc^ittve princ<;» CQin^/,tQ'talfe refuge in Iris camp j Uian,.^ 
pbwerful ally, from whom he expected fuccours. In place 
of thirty, he was only accompanied' by about three thou- : 
fand -meii« The czar having received information of his itir - 
trigues, had orderad his principal friends to be appreheMded^ ' i 
and broken upon the Wheel. His,,towP8 were , reduced to 
alhesj; his treafures fei^ed, and his troths difperfed ' 

This difappointment was eftepmed but d flight; misfortimer: 
by the king of Sweden, who confidently expeified ifac; faftb 
arrival of Lewenhaupt-and . his convoy. ’Lewenhaupfc aisiv- : > 
ed, butin a condition no lefs deplorable, than )that of; 
zeppa. After three fucceflivc engagements witlvehe Ru^anhi' > 
in which he diflinguiflted himfelf equally by his courage/Undv 
condudl, he had been <dbliged to fet fire to bis waggons,' 
order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, -; 
and was happy to ^efcape with four ; thoufand men; the<' 
wretched remnant of his gallant army, ,exhaufl:ed.witl»,feti-?':j 
guc, and ready to perifli erf . hunger. Charles,' who waS’iinlt 
no condition to relieve their neceflities^ was now earnelUyi'/' 
prefled 'hy. his minifter, count Piper, to. paffe at: Itaftf-the?' 
depth of winter in a fmall town, of die Ukraine, named 
maiia, and depend on, the friendflup of Mazeppa and: .the;- 
Coflacks for provifions 5 or to repafs, twithout delay, 'the * 
DifnaJand the BorHUteais,: ahd>retuh;i;tQ Polapd,: whereJais 
prefence w?®''much Wanfed, • and whewi his army: might bs 
conveniently put into winter quartets. He rejcAcd .both; ; 
thele propol'als ; ,and-'6otwitWiattding-the .rigOur of the-'feu"; 
foo, and althoughhis ahny waainaigrcatuaeafurc deftitiwei 
of (hoes and even of ' cloadiing, l>t determined to proc0»l«r. 
In this mad; march, he h^ the. fce twio . 

thoufand of his J;raop.s perifc of hunger shd^cold. Tfthc,.’ 
ftiU ptejBed forwardt; and, after a vadtlty of, obftrurfdontr • 
and detoys, occafioned by the Jbovwng parties of . the enemy, 

' ■ ■ ^ 

. and- 
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and the moft intenfe froft ever known In ihofe northern 
. regions, he arfived in the neighlioorhood of Pul- 

, towa, a fmall Ruuian town, lituated on the river 
Worlklaw, at the eadern extremity of the Ukraine*^. 

. ,But of whatever extravagance Charles may be accufed, In 
marching thus far, through a rugged and impra£licable 
country^ m a remarkable fevere feafon, he cannot be blamed 
' for endeavouring to make himfelf mailer of Pultowa. It 
Mra» pne^of the magazines of the Czar, and well ftored with 
prpvilions and other necelTaries, of which the king of Swe- 
den ,was In great want. But, befide being naturally ftrong, 
it was .defended by a garrifon of nine thoufand men; and 
Peter lay at no great diilance, with an army oPfeventy thou> 
.^fand, . ready to attempt its relief. Thefe unfavourable cir* 
cttmftances might have daggered the refolution of a Csefar 
or a i^arlborough ; but to Charles, whofe dedre of encoun- 
tering danger was even dronger than his padSon for conqued, 
ibfj were only d) many incentives to undertake the enter- 
prise. accordingly inyeded Pultowa with his half fa- 
mifted army, now reduced to twenty-leven thoufand men, 
eighteen thoufand of whom only were Swedes; and yet 
with this, fmall force,, infufficient to cut off the communi- 
cation between the garrifon and the Ruffian army, he hoped 
not. only to take the town, but to defeat and even to de- 
, ^rone czar, althoughhis other difadvantages were many. 

, As CharleS: had been under the neceffity of leaving the 
greater part of his heavy cannon in the morades and defiles 
. dtrpugh which he paded, the regular progrefs of the dege was 
flow*, The garrifon bravely repelled aU attempts to carry 
! the p4ce by aiiault ; and tlie king of Sweden was danger- 
.^pjudy wounded in the heel ;h viewing the works. Mean- 
whilc ;the czar, having collededhls forces advanced to the 
relief of Pultowa, and made fuch a dlfpofition of his army 
as (hewed that he wqs . no novicp in die art of war. , Charles, 

47. ubifup. 
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• though greatly indirpofed by his wound, was fired at the ap» 
prpach of an enemy whom he defpifed. Eetrayed by a falfe 
idea of honour, he could not bear the thought of waiting 
for battle in his entrenchments. Having appointed eight 
rhoufand men to guard the lines before the town, he there- 
fore ordered his army to march out, and attack the Ruflian 
camP) he him felf being carried in a litter. The Swedes 
charged with incredible fury, and broke the Ruflian 
cavalry. But the horfe rallied behind the foot, 
which renrained firm; and the czar^s artillery niade^fuch 
havock among the ranks of the affailants, that, after a dc- 
fperate combat of two hours, the Swedifli army was utterly 
ro.uted aiid^ifperfed. Nine thoufandof the vanquiflied'were 
left dead in the field, and about fix thoufand taken, togc» 
ther with the king’s military chelt, containing the fpbils of 
Poland and Saxony. The remains of the Flemifli army> to 
the number of twelve thoufand, were obliged to furrender 
on the banks of tlie Borifthenes, for want of boats to carry 
them over the river; Charles hiinfclf, accompanied b;^ thrcQ 
hundred of his guards, with difliculty efcaping to Bchdet, a 
Turkilh tdwmin Moldavia"^®. 

No vi£lory was^cver attended wdth more important eptife^ 
qiiences than that gained at Pultovva, by Peter the Gfeat. 
The king of Sweden lofl:, in one day, the fruits bf nine 
years of fuccefsful war; and that veteran army, which had 
fpread terror over Europe, Was totally anhihiiated. The 
czar was not only relieved from all apprehciifions iilfpircd 
by a powerful antagonifl, in the heart of his doiVjlHfcns, 
who threatened to deprive him of his throne, arid to' bircr- 
throw that grand feheme which he had formed for the civil- 
ization of his extcnfive empire, but enabled to forward his 
plan of improvement by means of the ihduftry and ingenuity 
of his Swedifli prifoners, whom neceffity obliged f 6 exert 

4^. Voltaire, ub: fup. HiJ, da iVW. tom. ii. Contin. of Puffcitdorf. 
lib. vii. 
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their talents in the mofl: remote parts of Siberia. The elec> 
tor of Saxony» -h6alping of the defeat of hi^ conqueror, pro- 
tefted againft the treaty of Alt-Ranftadt, as extorted from 
him by force, and re-entered Poland. His patron, the caar, 
followed him. Staniflaus was forcedi to rejinquilh his author 
rity, and Auguflus found himfelf once more in pofleflion of 
thtone. Peter revived the ancient pretenGonsi^f 
th^ c^ars to Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland} 
J^nmark laid claim ,to Scania } the king of Pruflia to Po- 
merania i and had not the emperor and the maritime pow- 
ers imerpofed, the Swedifii monarchy would have been rent 
•tO'.picCCS, 

.vPuring thele tranfa&ions Charles XII. remained at Ben- 

.der i where, through his intrigues, condufted by Poniatow- 

o ' . ' Iky, a Polifli nobleman who (hared his misfor- 
AVD. 1716. 

V ; _ , , tunes, he, endcavpured to, engage the Turks m a 

.yvar-iwlth Ruflia- .. In.lhe.pi^fecutitm of'Aht^ . intrigues we 
panll leH'ye him, and.|he, e^sstr ia^^more laudable employ- 
..{nem qf) civilizing hi8.^bj8#8,. tili,.we haye terminated the 
memorable war between the confederates and the houfe of 
Bonrbon, in regard to the Spamlh faccelGon. 


HT- 
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LETTER XXllI. 

The General View Europe carried forward^ from the opniing 
of the Conferences at Gertruydeneerg, to the Treaties rf 
Utrecht «/!?^/ Rastadt. 

'^HOUGH the kinjr of Sweden, during his profperitr, 
fhewed no inclination to interfere in the difpute be- 
tt^'een France and the confederates, Lewis XIV. had Hill 
expeftations of being able to engage him in his chufe. 
Thefe expeftations were confidcrably heightened by the keen 
indignation which Charles exprefled at the emperoi^s open 
violation of the treaty of Alt-Ranftadt, as foon as he reco- 
vered from the terror of the Swedifti arms. Tiie allies were, 
therefore, relieved from no frnall degree of anxiety, by the 
total ruin of that prince’s affairs, and Lewis was deprived 
of the laft hope of defponding ambition. He accordingly 
offered the moft advantageous terms of pcaccv in the preli- 
minaries that were made the foundation of the conferences 
at Gertruydenberg. 

As the principal facriiices m thefe preHniinaries were the 
lame with thofe proffered in 1700, it will be iinneceffary to 
repeat them here; more cfpecially as they were not accepted. 
Lewis made additions to his coiiccffioiis, after the commence- 
ment of the negociatlon. He agreed not only to give up, as 
far as in his power, the Spanifh monarchy, without any ecjui- 
valent, and to acknowledge Charles TIL lawful king of Spain, 
but to pay a fubfidy of a miliiori of Hvres a month, tiil his 
grandfon Philip V. lliould be expelled. He rdinquithed even 
Alface to the emperor; and, as a fccurity for the perform-^ 
atice of the articles of the treaty, he engaged to deliver the 
fortified towns of French Flanders, yet in his poffeffion, into 
the hands of the allies. But the haughtinefs of the States, 
to whom prince Eugene and' the duke of Marlborough, fc- 
curc of the controuling influence of the penfionary Heinfius, 
li,ad induced the emperor and the queen of England to com- 

Z 4 init 
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mit ihe 'whole management of the negociatbnt encouraged 
tl^' deputies, Buyf and Vander Dudbn^ to rife in their de-. 
mande,' in propoirtipn as the plenipotentiaries of France ad? 
yanCed in their conceilions. Thefe infolent republicans went 
i<a>fac:as to iolift. That Lewis ]OV. inftead of paying a fiib? 
fidy^t^wardthe war*againft Phjiip V. ihould afltft the con? 
federates with all his forces,- to drive his grandfon from riie^ 
^aihiQi dirone 

was impoHible for the French monarch to fubmit to fq 
humiliating a requilition ; and yet he was unwilling to break 
off the treaty. The conferences at Gertruydenbcrg were, 
th^efore, idly protracted, while the armies, on twth lides, 
took the field. At length, the marefchal d’Uxelles and the 
Abbe de Polignac, the plenipotentiaries of X.ewis, returned 
to Verfailles, after having fent a letter to the penfionary He> 
fnfids, declaring the demands of the deputies of the States 
unjuft and unfcafonal^le*. - 
In the mean time the cqnfederates were making rapid pro* 
grefs ih Flanders. ThW duke of Marllmrough and prince 
Bugenei ' having- afiembled the allied army mqre early than 
was -expe^ed, entered the French lines without re* 
fiftance, and fat down before Douay. This city, 
fSrong in its fituation^ but ill fortified, was defended by a 
gtircifori of eight thoufand men. Marefchal Vijlars, who 
hald^ridtr joined the French army, which he was deftined to 
t^mmand, determined to attempt the relief of the place. He 
accordingly croffed tiie Scarper and advanced within cannon- 
‘fhot-of^the allies \ but finding them ftrongly entrenched, and 
^ing fenfible that the lofs of one battle might endanger the 
very exiftence of the French monarchy, hd'thouglit proper 
ir to abandon Douay to its fate *. It furrendered after 
* Bege of three weeks.' Villars oblerved the fanae 


lent: epfidu^- during the reminder of the campaign, 


X. De Twer, tom. ii. x. Ibi4. 

bake of 'Bc^ick^ji yokiL 
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which was concladcd with die taking of Bethune, * 
nant^ and Aire ; places of great ‘ importance, but which:: 
were not acquh'ed.by the confederates without a vaftex*-^^ 
pence of blood, 

No-mcmorable event happened in Germany during the 
fammer, nor any thing of confcquencc on the fide of Pled- . 
mont 5 where the vigilance of the duke of Berwick defeated 
all the attempts of the allies to penetrate into Dauphin y^ 
notwithftanding their fuperior force. The campaign was 
more fruitful of incidents in Spain. 

The two competitors for the crown of that kingdom took 
the field in perfon, and feemed determined to put all to the 
hazard of a battle. They accordingly met near Aiincnara* 
There general Stanhope, who commanded the Britifh troops, 
flew with his own hand the Spanifli general^ Anieffaga, aiid 
routed fhe cavalry of Philip V. wdiile the count de Sta- 
remberg put the infantry to flight. The Spaniards were 
again defeated, in a more bloody engagement, at 
Saragofla. And in this viftory, which threatened to : 

decide the fate of the Spanifh monarchy, the Britifh troops, 
under general Stanhope, had alfo the chief ftiare. 

Charle^III. inflead of fccuring Pampduna, the only pafs 
by which French troops could enter Spain, marched dircclly 
to Madrid, at the head of his yidoriourj army; and Philip V. 
who had retired thither, was obliged to quit his capital a fe- 
cond time. The afpcdl of things there, however, was little 
flattering to his rival. All the grandees had left the city; 
and the Caftilians, in general, feemed refolved to (lied the 
laft drop of their blood, rather than have a king impofed 
upon them by heretics ^ 

Meantime the duke de Vendome, whofe reputation was 
ftill high, notwithftanding his unfortiinale campaign in Flan- 
ders, having afliimed, at the requeft of PIrilip V. the ichief 
command of the forces of the houfe of Bofurbon in Spain, 


4* Burnet, IiooIl vll. I/t/f.' i' EJfa^nc'^ tom; 
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its aiiarna Toon began to wear.anew face* TJiie .Caftilian no^ 

bles crowci^'d^ with their foHowers, round the ftandard of 

a general iii whofe conducLf they could confide. And Veil- 

dome’s army, ftrengthened by thefe brave volunteers, was 

farther reinforced by thirty-four batallions of French foot, 

and thirty-one fquadrons of horfc, detached by the duke of 

Berwick from Dauphiny. Another body of French troops,^ 

affcmblcd in Rouflillon, was preparing to enter Catalonia, 

under die duke de Noaiiiesj fo that the generals of the allies, 

neglefled by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, as well 

as by the States General, and at vaiiance among themfeives, 

were forced once more to abandon Madrid* 

The confedeaates now directed their march toward Qatar 

Ionia, whither Charles III. had already retired, in order to 

fXiottSi that warlike province ; and, for the benefit of fubfifiir 

cnce, they divided their army into two bodies. Staremberg, 

with the main body, marched in front, and Stanhope, with 

five thoufand BritiOi troops brought up the rear. Not rc-r 

fle£tirfg :that hope as well as fear gives wdngs to foldiers, the 

Engliih general allowed himfelf to be furrounded by Ven- 

dome, in the village of Brihuega. He defended himfelf 

with; great fpirit i but the place being utterly dclHtute of 

foilLifications, he was obliged to furrender at diferetion, af^er 

a fliorfc but vigorous refift^mc^l^. Nor was this all. 

r , Staremberg, apprifed of Stanhope’s danger, had marched, 

though veluftantly, to his relief, with the principal army* 

AiJjd this unwilling aid had almoft occafioned a greater mif- 

fortunc than that whjeh it failed to prevent. Staremberg 

► : had advanced too far to retreat with fafety in the 

Pec. 10. - - 

face of the enemy. Vendome forced him to an en- 
gagement at Villa Viciofa, about two leagues from Bri- 
^ycg3, the place of Stanhope’s, difafler. . UetwecQ the ar- 
mies there ;»;as no proportion in numbersy the allies being 
one hatf'ioferior to the French and' 'Spaniards; yet did Sta- 


Id ibi^. 
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rcmberg, one of the ableft commanders in that mtlirary age* 
eitert himfelf fo greatly, both as a general and a Ibldierjthat 
the battle was fierce, obftinate, and bloody. The Spaniards^ 
under Philip V. broke the left wing of the allies. But their 
right continued firm in fpite of all the efforts of the Krench, 
while Staremberg made the centre of the enemy giveaway; 
fb that Vendome judged a retreat neceffary, in order to avoid 
the danger of a total defeat .n 

The general of the allies however found, on muftefing 
his forces, that, in cciifcquence of the capture of the Britifli 
troops, and the lofs of men during the adiion, he was not in 
a condition to keep the field. He was befide in want of 
provifions, and had no profpe£t of fupply, at that late fea- 
fon ; he therefore haftily decamped and continued his march 
into Catalonia, leaving to the vanquiflied all the advantages 
of a complete victory 

Tliefe fuccefles revived, in fomc meafure, the drooping 
^irits of the liGufe of ‘Bourbon j and, during the campaign^ 
a revolution had happened in the Enpiifh mipifiry, {lill more 
favourable to their affairs. This revolution, with if:sitaufcs 
and confcqucnccs, merits our particular attention. 

Though the great influence of Marlborough and Godol- 
pKin had obliged their iniflrefs to; difmifs Harley ftom her 
councils, they Could not deprive him of that confident:e 
which they themfclvcs had loft, and attempted tn vain to 
yecoven He had frcqucnt'confultations, with the^queen in 
private j and, even while inyifible, is faid to have embarrafleil 

5. Burnet, book vii. Puke of Berwick, vol. ii. This account of the battle 
of Villa Viciofa, though dlifc rent from that of fome hiPoriane, is con/irmed 
by a letter from Philip V. to his queen, dated at the camp of Fueutes, the 
nth of December, 1710. M, dc Yendome, “fays he, (after relating the 
progrefs of the adion), “ feeing that ijiir centre was giving way, and that 
« bur left wing of cavalry made no^impreffion npon their right, thought it 
time toipropofe retreating toward Trtiija, and gave orders foi that purpofe.** 
No. in. to vol. ii. of the Dule of Berwid's iV/iW. 

7^ Duke of Berwick; ubi fup. 
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their meafurcs. 'I'iiefe interviews were procure by Mrs. 
Maibam^ the new favourite^ who had now entirely fupplanu 
ed the duchfifs of Marlborough , in the queen’s ufFciAtons. 
.But, could the miniftry have retained the favour of the peo- 
{llc> they might have difregarded the private partialities^ and 
in fo^c • meafure the confidence of their fovereigii. The 
duHc of Marlborough had the foie difpofal of all military em- 
jdqymentSj and the earls of Godolphiii and Sunderland of all 
fcivil offices. They were in pofleffion of the whole power 
of the ftate. And they had long ufed that power with fo 
inuch judgment) ability, and as to difarm envy, fi- 

Icnce fa£kion) and reconcile to their meafures all men, who 
did xu>t labour under the moll: incurable political prejudices, 
or feel the feverelt pangs of difappoiiitcd ambition. The 
Jbipdy of the people looked up to them as the worthy follow- 
; king William, our illuftrious deliverer from popery 

smd arbitrary power, in the grand line of liberty and national 
ihonoxir f : they enjoyed the mod unbounded popularity. 

But popularity, however well founded, is in itfidf of a 
flippery nature. The favour of the multitude in every 
country, but more efpecially under free governments, can 
-only be retained by fomething new. They arc totally go- 
ircyncd by their hopes and fears ; and thefe muft not be too 
long fufpended, or too uniformly reiterated, otherwife they 

Itba»been falhionaMc, of late years, to reprefent the reign of William as 
a reign of difgrace ; and, in fupport of that opinion, an addicfs of the houfe 
of commons on the meeting of the firft parliuincht of queen Anne is produced* 
in which the dultc of Marlborough is faid to have ** figiially reirieved the ancieit 
honodr and glory of the £nglifh nation.** But, independent of the douhtful- 
Bcfs uf thefe expreflions, this was the addrefsof a l ory parliament, and fram- 
ed by men who were no friends to the Revolution. The criminal intrigues 
cnnneAcd with that glorious event, have not been concealed by the Author of 

L'etters, nior the faults in the admiiii drat ion of William. But admitting 
* all thefe-charges even as hrged by. his enemi^ST his reign, though not highly 
dlisft he allowed to have been a reign of vigour, of cxcrtiou. and a 
jc^^W tttcntipn tojjational honour; which can never, perhaps, be purchafed 
at too high a price, and which had been ihamerully negk^cd during tht ig- 
nmaoiious reigns cd his two immediate prcdecelTor s, 

• , < win 
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will lofe tlieir efFc£t. The Englifli populace, during this tri- 
umphant period became fatiated even witli fuccefs. Victory 
followed vidiory fo faft, and the fui*rcnder of one town Was fo 
foon fuccecdcdby the taking of another, that good fortune had 
ceafed to excite joy : and the roaring of cannon and the ring- 
ing of bells were heard with indifference. The people be- 
gan to feel the weight of the taxes levied in order to fupport 
the war. And they obferved with concern, that in alt the 
ncgociatlons for peace, while liberal conceflions were offer- 
ed to foreign princes and ftates, no ftipulatlon of any confe- 
quence appeared" in favour of the queen of England 5 who, 
after all her wafte of blood and treafure, feemed to have only 
the glory of conquering and giving away cities, provinces, 
and kingdoms 

The Tories, encouraged by the fuccefsful intriguer of 
Harley, and this change of humour in the people, wlikh 
they had fecrctly contributed to produce, began to entertain 
hopes of once more holding the reins of government; In 
order to realize thefe hopes, they attempted to make ufe of 
an engine which had often been played off againft' tbem- 
felves. As the Whigs, who were now in poffeffion of the 
adminiftratlon, could no longer roufe the jcaloufies and ap- 
prehenfions of the populace on account of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties, which were fuificiently fecured by the Re-* 
volution and the Aft of Settlement, the Tories endeavoured to 
awaken the finie fears, by touching another firing. They 
Tcprefented the church and monarchy as in immiuer.t 
danger, from dlffenters and men of levelling principles ; un- 
der which defeription they contprehendeJ the whole body of 
the Whigs. 

This inflammatory doflrine, as we have feen, Had been 
zcaloufly propagated from the pulpit, by the high chim:h 
party, ever fince the beginning of the pre feat reigtiv The 
vulgar, as may naturally be' fuppofed, graviaally began- to 
give credit to what they heard fo often, and fo vehemently 

9, Pubiiaitions of the Time*. 
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urged ^jEbr, notwithftanding the foYmal cenfure in {>arliar? 
ment of that 'groundlcfi* opiuioiiyit ilill continued to be pro^^ 
pa^atedr And a champion w^snot wanting openly to brave 
fuch high authority^ to improve on the feditious clamour^ 
and even to bring home the charge to the mhnftry. 

This bold fon of the church was Dr^ Henry SachevereJl ; 
a man of no fuperior talents^ but^ who, by his violence in 
railing againfl: the diflenters, occafionai conformifts, and the 
Whig-party in general, had recommended himfelf to the. 
Tories and the majority of the eitabliihed clergy. After 
having diftinguiflicd himfelf in the country, by fuch decla- 
mations, he was called, by the voice of the people, tp a 
church in the borough of Southwark, where he had a more c) - 
tenfive field for propagating hi? feJitious doclrines ^ and being 
appointed to preach in St. Paul\s cathedral, on the 5th of 
Novembery' 1709, the anniverfary of the Gun-powder Plot, 
he delivered a fermon, before tlie lord mayor of London 
and thd cour,t of aldermen, into which he poured the whole 
colie6lcd vettoln of his heart. He int only, inveighed, in 
the molt iindcrenbvianguage, againfl: the dillenters, and the 
moderate' part of tho'church of England, whom he denomi- 
natcdytt//tf threw out fevere and* pointed reflec- 

tions agaiiift the prmcipal perfons in power, and inculcated, 
in ftrong and uncpiiivocal terms, the flavini and exploded 
do£brine df pafitve obedience and non-refiftance ; animating 
the people tb Hand up in defence of tlie cJiurch, which he 
declared Was in immineut danger, and for which, he faid, 
^ic founded the trumpet, defiring them to put on the whole 
armour of God ! The majority of the court of aldermen, 
beings attached to the principles of the Revolution, againfl 
•which^ thefe ’sr 's militated, refufed the ufual compli- 
ment to the preaclv:;;*.^ of dcfiruig him to print his fermon, 
«id 'W^re even fljocfced at the violence of the invecSlIve. 
But 'the lord Mayor, who was a zvialous high-churchmaft, 


10. Burnet, book vii. See alfo the Scrm.>:i itfu-lf among Sachcvcrcll s Dif- 
courfes. 
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not only encouraged Sacheverell to publifh his dlfcourfe, 
but accepted a dedication ftill more violent and inflammato*- 
ry than the performance itfelf. The merit of 'both 
magnified by the 1 cries, and forty thoufand copies are faid ' 
to have been circulated in a few weeks 

No literary produ£tion ever perhaps attrafted fo much at- 
tention as this fcurrilous fermon, which had no kind of ex- 
cellence to recommend it, except what it derived from the 
fpirit of party. It divided the opinions of the nation: and 
Sacheverell himfelf, extolled by thcTories as the champion of 
the church, now on the brink of ruin ! and execrated by the 
Whigs as an enemy to the Revolution, as an advocate for 
perfccution and defpotifm, and a ilcvoted friend to the Pre- 
tender, was thought of fufficient confequence to be made the 
object of a parliamentary profecuilon. That was what he 
defired above all thihgs, and what the minhlry ought ftudi- 
oufly to have avoided. But tlicy allowed, on this occaCon> 
their palTion to overcome their pn:d. ;iicc. Cxodolphin being 
perfonally attacked , in the fernion, wa7, highly irritated 
againll the preacher: and as the oHence was xtot deemed 
puniihablc by common law, it was refolved to proceed by 
inipcacliment, Sacheverell was accordingly taken into ciif- 
tody, by command of tlie houfe of commons : articles were 
exhibited agaliiil him at the bar of the houfc of lords, and a 
day was appointed for his trial, which, to complete Uic folly 
of this impolitic mcalure, was ordered to he in V7ellaiiii- , 
ltcf-l)a!J, tljat the whoic body of the commons might be pro- h 
lent”, 

The people are often wrong in their judgment, but aUv 
w'ays juft in their compafiion, though that fenttmeat is feme- 
limes mifpiaccd. Their compafiion was roufedfor Sacheve- 
rell^ whom they conlidcred as an innocent viefim ; a merh^xr 
torious individual, doomed to be-crulhed by the arm. of pow:-;.: 
er, for dating to tell the truth. They forgot all his flayi(l,r. 
doctrines ; they remembered only his violent declamations, 

12. Burnet, book vii. 

in 
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in regard to the danger of the chuttb and monardiy; and 
they favr him ezpofed, as they imagined, to perfecution fof 
his honeft boldnefs- They now believed more than they 
formerly feared. Negledling their private aiBirs, and all the 
common avocations of life, their concern was turned wholly 
toward public welfare. Many, who feldom entered th? 
church, trembled for the fafety of the eftabliflied religion. 
They wandered about in filent amazement, anxioufly gazing 
on each other, and looking forward to the trial of Sacheve* 
rdl, as 'if the fate of the nation or of nature had depended 
upon the awful decifion. 

When the day arrived, the populace aflcmbled in vaft 
crowds, and attended the criminal to Weftminder-hall. 
Daring the whole courfe of his trial, which lafted three 
weeks, they continued the fame attentions ; and, in the 
height of their frantic zeal, they deftrpyed feveral difienting 
meeting-houfes, infulted a number of non-conformifts, fome 
Whig members of the houfe of commons, and committed a 
variety of other outrages. London was a fecne of anarchy 
and confulion. At laft Sachevcrell was found guilty ; but the 
lenity of his fentence, in confequence of the popular tu- 
mults, was confidered as a kind of triumph by the Tories. 
He was only fufpended from preaching for three years, with- 
out being precluded from preferment, his fermon being or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman 
The famous decree of the Univerfity of Oxford, palled in 
1683, recognizing the do^^rine of paflive obedience and non- 
refiftance, was alfo, by a vote of the lords, ordered to be 
• burnt at the fame time ^ 

The mildnefs of SacheVerelFs putiilhment was jilftly af- 
ctibed, by the populace, to the timidity, not to the modera- 
tion of the mimftry. Proud of their viftory, they every 
where exprefled their joy on the occalion, by bonfires and^il- 
luminatioiis } and notwithflanding the vote of the lotdst 

13^. Id. ibid. Y4a Jmtnalt iht Ltrds^ March^ Z71C, 
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• drefles were fent from all parts of the kingdom, aflerting the 
abfolute power of the crown^ and condemning the do6trine 
of refiftance, as the refult of antimonarchical and republican 
principles Of thefe principles the Whigs, as a body, 
were violently accufed by the heads of the Tories, who 
now wholly engrofled the confidence of their fovereign, and 
infpired her with jealoufies of her principal fervants. 

The queen herfclf, who had long affefted to adopt mea- 
furcs which flie was not permitted to guide, was glad of an 
opportunity of freeing herfclf from that political captivity, in 
which flie was held by her popular and too powerful miiiif- 
ters. She accordingly took advantage of this fudden and 
extraordinary change in the fentiments of the people, in or- 
der to bring about a total change of tlie perfons employed 
in the admiuiflration of her government. The duke of 
Shrewlbury, who had diftinguiflied himfelf in the caufc of 
Sacheverell, was made chamberlain, in the room of the earl of 
Kent : Godolphin received an order to break his ll3fF,%s lord 
treafurer of Great Britain : the treafury was put in coaimif- 
fion ; and Harley, as a prelude to higher promotion, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer ; while his friend, St. 
John, fucccedcd Mr. Boyle as fecretary of Itatc. The clukc 
of Marlborough alone, of the whole party to which he be- 
longed, remained in oHice : and that mark of diftindlion he 
owed to his own high reputation, not to the favour or for- 
bearance of Jiis enemies. Though Jiis fail was already de- 
termined on, they were afraid that the temper of the people 
was ,not yet fulTiciently prepared for the removal of fo great 
a commander 

Marlborough, whofc character is one of the moft compli- 
cated in modern hiftory, appears to have been fully fenfiblq 
of his own confequence, as well as of the dangerous deligns 
of thfe new miniftry. At the fame time that he was making 
profeflions of attachment to tlie court .of St. Germains 
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, what purpofe, it is inapoflible to determine) he ■ 

.wr 9 te»in ihefollowing ftrong terms, to the eledior of Hanover, 
with xh^ inter^h oi whofe family^ he faid, he confidered .thofe 
country and of all Europe to be infeparably conneded, 
.** I hope,” adds he, ** the Engliih nation will not permit 
th^mfelves to be impofed upon by the artifice of Hailey 
and his aflbeiates. Their condufl; leaves no doubt of their 
** deflgn of placing the pretended prince of Wales on tlie 
** throne# We feel too much already their bad intentions 
*‘.and pernicious views. But 1 expe£t to be able to employ 
** ^ my attention, all my credit, and that of my friends, in 
** order to advance tlie intercll of the ele£toral family, and 
“ to prevent the deflrudlive counfels of a race of men, who 
eftabliflj principles and form cabals, which will otlierwifc 
** infallibly overturn the proteftant fuccelTion, and with it 
the liberty of their country and the freedom of Europe 
The qew miniftry were no lefs liberal in their declarations 
of attachment to the houfe of Hanover : and Harley, foon 
after, appointed lord treafurer, and created earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, was perhaps fmcere in his profefTions. Bred 
up.ht the notions of the prefbyterians, to which he ftill ad- 
hered, and perhaps thnSuxed with republican principles, he 
had oply made ufe of the high-church party as a ladder to 
hisi amjbition i and although a fmcere friend to the Proteftant 
Sujqceflipti, he was-accufed, f^rom this cLrcMniftance, of sd}et- 
ting tire hereditary deftent of tlie crown, and all the maxims 
of . arbitrary power ; 

. dn .copfequence of . thefe. appearance^ - the Pretender rWas 
.encouraged to .write to his lifter, queen. Anac.> .H^^puther 
. in mind o£ t^ a%£Uon that ought ^ between ti^p per* 

.fonft|fo nestfly Telat^d.^ h^ recalled, to her inerooi^ir h(» re- 
rp^ed jtromifes Jto, tlieir cmnttxonp^ent '5ojo^’'^jfoid 
.“ hc,,,*^ and to you .alone, I wij^,tq.,o,wc,cye^ttt^_,f^^ 

l8. "OrJljmal Lett^rftin the llanwer Pttperty I71O. 19. Id. ibid, 

ao. AiMr/ H^mwtr Psfitrto Sec alfo Bolingbroke*t Letter to Sir Wiiltam 
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'^ throne of my fathers. The voice of God aihd of na- 
** fiire are loud in your ear ! the preiervatiori of ouf fariiily, 
the preventing of inteftine wars^ and the profperlfy of our 
^ country, combine to require you to refeue me from afflic- 
tion, and yoiirfelf from mifeiry. Though reftraitied by 
your difficult fituation, I can form no doubt of your pre- 
ferting a brother, the hift male of an ancient line,' to the 
** remoteft relation we have in the world. Neither you nor 
the nation have received any injury at my hands : there- 
fore, Madam, as you tender your honoiir and happinels 
—as you love your family — as you revere the ihcnibry of 
your father— as you regard the welfare and fafety of a 
** great people, I conjure you to meet me, in this friendly 
way of compofing our dilFerence ! — ^"flie happiUeft of both 
depends upon your deternlination : — you have it in your 
power to deliver me from the reproach that invariably 
follows unfortunate princes, and tb render yoiir own me- 
mory dear to poftcrity 

But whatever cffe£l the warm rcmbiiftrances of a brother 
’ might have on the mind of the queen of England, the fdlici* 
tations of his agents made no impreffion on her prime rhi- 
jiifter. Harley is faid even to have been hitherto ignorant of 
the fentiments of his miftrefs, in regard to the fiidceffion of 
the crown. He knew that, wkH a natural jealoUfy of her 
own authority, (he was averfe agaihft the appearance of the 
legal fucccflbr in the kingdom j but a more iuritnate ac- 
quaintance, if not a more perfect confidence, only made 
him fenfible, that flic wiflied to leave, at her death, the feep- 
tre in the hands of the Pretender He was too far en- 
gaged, and too fond of power, to tetreat.- He hopc(d how- 
ififtead bf injiirlng the proteftaht caufe, more effeftiral- 
iy to fecitre, by his eminent ‘ftation, ' fucceffion of the 

"hbofe of Hanover, with if the TClIglon and liberties of 
his country. He was, therefore^ under the neccflity of ac- 

oMtfiT ^ajferss (U. JS^S. in tKe^pslTcinon-pf Mr 
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commodating himfclf, in fomc meafurc, to the wild projeiSls 
of the more violent 'rories, as well as of flattering the 
queen’s afleftion for her brother, by feeming to fecond her 
defigns in favour of that prince. And hence the great line 
of his political conduct was In dlredt contradiftion to his 
private opinions. 

In this rcfpe<iil', Oxford was cxavStly in the flime predica- 
ment with Godolphin, his prcdcccfibr in oiTice; who, though 
a Tory and a Jacobite, had been obliged, from the circum- 
ftances of the times, as we have feen, to place himfelf at the 
head of the Whigs, and was confidcred as the leader of that 
party by the world. Eut Oxford, without the ftrong abili- 
ties of Godolphin, who was one of the ablell flatcfmen of 
any age or nation, had dill greater dillicultles and more ob- 
ftinate prejudices to druggie with. Even while iinng all 
his cflbrts againll the rcfloration of the excluded family, and 
laying himfelf in tlie duft at the feet of the legal heirs of the 
crown, he was believed, not only by liis countrymen, but by 
tlic court of Hanover itfclf, to be a firm friend to the Pre- 
tender. His profeflions were conCdcrcd as only fo many 
baits to deceive ; yet did lie perfevcrc in his principles, and 
in his endeavours to defeat all attenqits to the prejudice of 
the Protcllant Succcilion! 

The new admiiiillration, in England, was Introduced with 
a new parliament j the former having been dillblvcd, in com- 
pliance wdth the warm addreflfes of the liigli- church party. 
Ill the clcvSUon of the members of this parliament, the mofl 
unwarrantable methods had been taken to keep out the 
Whigs ; and methods, ftill more unjulliflable, were taken to 
exclude the fmall number of that party who had found tlieir 
way into the houfe. Petitions were prefented againfl moft 
members fuppofed to favour the old minUlry The Tories, 
however, though now poflefled of a decided majority on every 
motion, and though convinced that peace was equally ne- 

23. Burnet, book vli. 
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ceflary to the fafe enjoyment of their own power, and to the 
execution of thofe defigns which they had formed in hivour 
of the excluded family, darft not yet venture to reveal their 
fentiments to the nation. The new miniftry, therefore, re- 
folved to follow, for a time, their predcccflbrs in tlie line of 
hoftility. The moft liberal fupplies were accord- 

• 1 ^ 1 r f r r ^ r 1 A. D. 1711. 

ingly voted for tlie future fupport of the war, as 

well as to make up for paft deficiencies: in all to the amount 

of near fifteen millions 

This appearance of vigour left the Whigs no occafioii of 
murmuring at a change of mcafures. But their complaints 
would have broken out on tbc firft fymntom of relaxation ; 
and Harley and the Tories, in purfuing, contrary to their own 
inclination, the hoftilc fyllem of the confederates, while 
jealoufly watched by their political enemies, would have 
found themfelvcs Involved in in fur mountable difficulties and 
embarraflments. Happily for the Englifii minil'lry, as well 
as for the houfc of Bourbon, an unexpccled event gave a 
new turn to the politics of Europe. 'Fliis w^as the fudden 
death of the emperor Jofeph, whofe rcigu had been one con., 
tinned flow of fiiccefs. lie was fuccceded, not only in all 
his hereditary honours and dominions, but alfo in the impe- 
rial thrpnc, by his brother Charles ; and as it was contrary 
to the fplrlt of the Grand Alliance, that the fame perfoii 
fliould poflefs Spain and the empire, Harley and his aflbeiates 
were no longer afraid to avow their pacific fent iments. 7'hc 
fears of mankind v/cre in a moment changed : the liberties 
of Europe feemed now to be in more danger from Liic power 
of the lioufe of AuHrla, tliaii that of Bourbon. 

MeanwIiHc hofiihtic > were carried on in every quarter. Dif- 
pofnionshad been made by the allies, for taking the ficii early 
in Flanders ; but the rigour of the feafon, and the u iCApccdi- . 
cd delay of fome reinforcements, prevented the duke of 


*4. Journals 171 1 . Thc exadt fum, raifed and provided for, wa» 
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Matrfbtii-dug]i from forming his army before the beginning 
of May. His plan was, to open the campaign with the fiege 
of ^rras and Cambray *, the taking of which two important 
placed 'would have laid Picardy naked to the banks of the 
Sbmme^ An4 the ai my originally deftined for the Cprvice 
of the confederates would, in all probability, have been fuf** 
ficient to enable hjm to accomplifti this great defign. But the 
death of the emperor, at the fame time that it opened a profpe£l 
of peace, obftrufted the operations pf war. Prince Eugene 
being obliged to march toward the banks of the Rhine, with 
the greater part of the German troops, in order to prevent 
the French and their partizans from taking advantage of 
that event, by difturbing the deliberations pf the eleftors 
aflernbled at Frankfort, the duke of Marlborough was under 
the iieceflity of limiting his views. But his vigour arid a£ti- 
vlty were not diminiflied. Though now inferior in numbers 
to the enemy, he anxioufly fought a battle, in hopes of over- 
whelming his political adverfarles, or at lead cloGng his iniJi- 
tary exploits, with a fplendid vicSlory. But the caution of 
marefchal Villars, w^ho was ftrongly ported near Arleux, dcr 
prived the Englini commander of any opportunity of ac- 
quiring this fatisfailion. By the naoft maftcrly movements, 
however, Marlborough eluded the vigilance of that able ge- 
neral, and got within the French line^, without the lofs of a 
tnan. He fat down before Bouchain, in fight of the enemy ; 
and concluded the campaign with the taking of that import- 
ant place 

Nothing memorable, in the military line, was tranfafled 
in Germany : prince Eugene having defeated the hoflile de- 
Jigns of the French, the eleftors proceeded coolly to the 
choice of a new chief ; and the archduke, who had fo long 
contended for the crown of Spain, and even afliimed, as we 
have feen, th^: title of Charles III. was unanimoufly raifed 
to the imperial dignity, by the name of Charles VI. On 

Burnet, book vii. State of £uro/>f, 17;! . 
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► the fide of Piedmont, the duke of Berwick, zs fornierlyi 
fuccefsfuUy defended France againil the forces of the duke 
of Savoy. In Spain, the taking of Gironne, by the duke 
de Noailles, and the taifing of the fiege of Cardona, by 
Staremberg, in defiance of a greatly fuperior army, under 
Vendome, were the only events of any confeqiience. No 
aftion happened at fea, nor any thing worthy of notice, ex- 
cept the failure of an expedition, from Old and New Eng- 
land, againft Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New France# 
This enterprife mifearried, partly from the late feafon at 
which it was undertaken, and partly from an ignorance of 
tlie navigation of the river St. Lawrence, where ten tranf- 
ports, and two thoufand five hundred men, were loft 
• The general languor of the campaign, together with the 
elevation of the archduke, Charles, to the head of the em- 
pire, infpired the Britifli miniftry and the houfe of Bour- 
bon with the moft fanguinc hopes of peace. They luid 
even negociated fecretly during the fummer: gnd prelimi- 
naries were privately figned at London, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, by Menager, the French agent, and St. John, the 
Englifti fccrctary. This infidious tranfaflion, fo difgraccful 
to Great Britain, being accidentally brought to light, all the 
other allies were alarmed* They faw themfelves ready to be 
clcfcrted by a power, which had been the chief iupport of 
the war. And though not altogether averle agaiiiiL peace, 
they could place no confidence in the negociations of men 
capable of fuch difingenuity j and who fe foie object feemed 
to be the fecuring to themfelves and their adherents the emo- 
luments of office, by putting a fpeedy end to hoftilities,.In- 
ftead of endeavouring to procure for their country and the 
confederates the fruits of fo many glorious vi£lorics, acquir- 
ed at an enormous expence of blood and treafure ** 'Fliat,” 

.fays 
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fays M. de Torcy, fpeaking of the fecrct propofalj of the 
Englifli minlilry to negociate with France, without the in- 
terven^i^y:l of Holland, was like a(king a (ick perfon, la** 
bouring under a long and dangerous illnefs, if he would 
be cured !” 

The preliminaries, when communicated to the minifters 
of the confederate princes and Hates, ferved only to increafe 
their jealoufies and fears. The refignation of Philip V. was 
no longer infifted on. This omiffion particularly olFended 
the emperor : and count dc Galas, the imperial ambaflador 
^t the court of London, in the heat of his zeal for his maf- 
ter’s intereft, having publifhcd a copy of the articles in a 
news-paper, as an appeal to the public, all England was 
thrown into a ferment. The people, always jealous of na- 
tional honour, were filled with indignation at the new rai- 
niftry, for ncgcciating fccretly with France 5 a power, whofe 
ambition had fo long difquleted her neighbours, and whofe 
humiliation had been the declared object of the Grand Al- 
liance. 'I'hey jullly fufpedlcct the court of fraidcr dchgns j 
cfpet ially ns the ilipulatlons in tlic prehrninaiics fell infinite- 
ly below tlicir i :;p 9 Aliens, after fo fucccfsful a war. The 
more njodcrate To’^^ s, afliamed 01 the meannefs, if not the 
bafenr-fs of their 1' 'derr, alio took part with the offended 
allies 5 and the Whigs, while they alh^Wcd th-. ieafon for 
negociating to be a-ri ^d, excer itcd the mode, and attempted 
to render odious the men by wnom the ncgociation was 
tonduded 


he, ** that the principa) nc.T;ions was to Ii.ivc the jjovcrnnicnt of’ 

“ the ftatc I ■ our h: 'ids; that .;iir prir.cipal views were the eo:jfcrvation of 
this rower, grtat ^rrp!oym« nts to ou:'f:dvcs, and great oppor. unities of re- 
wa: iiiig tJriofe who had helped to raife us; to i rcakthe body of iheWhigs,” 
adds h' ; “ to render their fuppoits (tlis Dutch and tJie other allies;) ufcleft 
“ to them, and to fill the eniplo)nicr.ts ot the kingdom, down to the 
** moaiieft, with Tories.*' {^LcHer to Sir WitUam IVyr Iijui.:.) ** Peace,** 
continues he, « had h:'eii judged, with r< ilbn, to he the only folid foundation 
wdicicupoii we could eredl a Tory fydem.*' Ibid. 
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The £ngU(h miniftry, however, were not without their 
abettors. The pens of the moft celebrated writers of the 
age were employed in vindication of their mcafures, and to 
render contemptible their political enemies. Defended by 
fuch powerful advocates, and encouraged by the favour of 
their fovercign, they determined to fupport the preliminaries. 
The queen accordingly told the parliament, on its meetings 
in a fpeech from the throne, That, jiQtwhhJlamrmg the arts 
of thofe that delight in ''juary both time and place were ap- 
pointed for opening the treaty of a general peace? ; that (he 
was refolved to improve and enlarge, by the advar.tages to 
be obtained, the iiitercft of her fubjeefs in trade and com-r 
merce ; and that (he would not only endeavour to procure 
all rcafonable fatisfaifion to her allies, but to unite them in 
the ftrifteft engagement?, in order to render permanent the 
public tranquillity. 'T he belt way however, flic added, to 
treat of peace with e(le£l:, was to make an early proviiion for 
carrying on the war ; (lie therefore demanded the ufual fup- 
pHcs, and recommended unanimity 

The fupplics were readily granted by the commons, who 
alfo ecliocd back the quecn^s fpeech in an affe£lIonate ad- 
drefs. 'rhe lords were Icfs complaUant. They clogged 
their addrefs with a claufe, That no peace could be fafe 
or honourable, fliould Spain and die Indies be allowed to 
remain with any branch of the houfe of iiourbon d’ and 
this addition to the addrefs was carried, by a majority of the 
houfe, in fpite of all the arguments of the niiniftry, who 
oppofed it with the whole weight of government. The 
queen returned an ambiguous anlwcr to an addrefs fo fub- 
verfive of her mcafures ; and as the vote for tire ohnoxiousj 
claufe was known to have been procured chiefly by the in- 
fluence and intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, (lie faw 
the nccellity of depriving him of his employments, or of 
difmifling her mliiiiler, and (lopping the progrefs of the 

25. journals, Dec. 7, 1711, 
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treaty of peace. Chufing the firft of thofe alternatives, flic, 
fent the duhe a letter, telling him that flie had no more oCca- 
fion for his fervice; and in order to fccurc a majority in the- 
hbtife of lords, twelve gentlemen, devoted to the court, were 
created peers 

This was an extraordinary ftretch of prerogative, and> 
could not fail to give alarm to the independent part of the: 
nobihty ; as it was evident, that the fovereign, by fuch an': 
arbitrary exertion of royalty, could at all times over-rule 
their refolutions. But as law was on the fide of the crown, 
they were obliged to fubmit to the indignity put upon them. 
The body of the Whigs were filled with confiernation at 
thefe bold meafures ; and as their leaders now dcfpaired of 
being able to reinftate themfelvcs in the aclminiflration by 
more gentle means, they are faid to have planned a new re- 
volution* It is at lead certain, that the heads of the party 
held frequent cabals with the Dutch and Imperial ambafia* 
dors, as well as with the baron de Bothmar, envoy from the 
cleSor of Hanover, who prefented, in the name of his niaf-» 
tcY, a ftrong memorial againft the projefled peace; declar- 
ing, that the fruits of a glorious war would be loft, Ihould: 
Spain and the Indies be abandoned to the duke of Anjou 
And every method was taken, particularly by the earl of 
Sunderland and lord Hallifax, to imprefs the people with a! 
belief, not fcemingly without, reafon, that the chief view of 
the prefent miniftry was the reftoration of the excluded fa^ 
mily. They therefore affirmed, that the Proteftant Succef-*. 
fion was in danger, and urged the ncccflity of fending for 
tjic eleftor of Hanover or his fon ^ 

On the other hand, the Tories employed all the force of 
wit and fatire, of which they were in full pofleffion, againft 
their political adverfarics ; but efpecially to degrade the clra-^ 
raster and ridicule the coiidu 6 b of the duke of Marlborough 4 - 
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•whofe difmiffion from the command of the armyi after fuch 
extraordinary fuccefs, without lb much as an imputation of 
milbehaviour in his military capacity, they were afraid would 
Toufe the refentment of the nation againft the miniftry. Their 
chief accufation againft him was, that, in order to favour his 
own operations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and to 
glut his inordinate avarice, he had ftarved the war in Spain. 
Alluding to the ftrength of the French barrier, they ufed a 
vulgar phrafe, which made great impreflion on the people : 
they faid, that to endeavour to fubdue France, by attacking 
her ftroiig towns on the fide of Flanders, was taking the 
** bull by the horns that the troops and treafures of the 
confederates, inftead of being employed in expelling Philip V. 
froni the throne of Spain, had been thrown away on unim* 
portant (leges, and attacks upon almoft impregnable lines » 
that prince Eugene, having profited like Marlborough by 
thefe hoftilities, had united with him in influencing the 
councils of the States, through the penfionary HeinGus; 
and that all three meant nothing, by the undccifive cam- 
paigns in Flanders, but to protra^l the war, and to per- 
petuate their own power, which was intimately connefted 
with it 

But now, my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party 
have fubfided, this accufation appears to have been malici- 
ous and unjuft. It is generally agreed (at the fame time it 
18 admitted thofe generals had an intcreft and a pride in pro- 
fecuting the war), That to pulh France on the fide of Flan- 
ders, was the moft eflFe£lual way of depriving the houfe of 
Bourbon of the Spanifti throne. The diftance of the con- 
federates from Spain ; its vicinity to France ; the neceffity 
of conveying every thing thither by fea ; the fterllity of the 
country by reafoii of the indolence of the inhabitants ; and 
tjie obftiiiate averfion of the Spaniards, in general, againft 
a prince fupported by heretics, rendered it almoft imprac- 

33. Parliamsntary DibtUet^ and publications of the times. 
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ticable to conquer that kingdom, as experience had proved, 
after repeated victories. But Spain might have been com- 
pelled to receive another fovereign without being utterly fub- 
dued : the duke of Marlborough took the true method of 
dethroning Pliilip V. 

Though the breaking of the ftrong barrier of France In 
the Netherlands had coft the confederates much blood and 
treafure, as well as time, the work was, at length, nearly 
completed. Another campaign would probably have en- 
abled them, had they continued united, to penetrate into 
France, and even to take pofTcffion of Paris ; fo that Lewis 
XIV. in order to fave his own kingdom, would have been 
obliged to rclinquifli the fupport of his grandfon, and to 
pull him, in a manner with liis own hands, from the Spa- 
jiifli throne. OfStJiis the king of France was as fenCble as 
the duke of Marlborough ; and hence his joy at the change 
of fentiments in the court of England, and the regret of the 
Whigs at the lofs of fo glorious an opportunity of advan- 
cing the intereds of their country, and of fully gratifying their 
vengeance againft that monarch. 

It is, indeed, finccrely to be lamented, and polTIbly may 
to the latcft podcrity, that fiich a change fiiould have hap- 
pened at this critical period. For, however impolitic it 
might be, In the Eiiglifli minidry, to continue the war, af- 
ter the year 1706, as it furely was after 1 709, when all the ob- 
jecls of the Grand Alliance miglit have been obtained ; yet 
us the war was carried on afterward, at a vaft cxpcncc of 
blood and treafure, and witli a degree of fuccefs, which, if 
forefern, would perhaps have judified tlic profecution of it, 
no propofals of peace fltould have been lidcned to, far lefs 
any defirc to ncgoclatc Jecraly hifmuatcd hy a Fic,:cl S/y 
till advantages equivalen to that additional cxpcncc had been 

34. Mrtf'. clc Torcy, tom. ii. 

35. Gnuiticr, who was firrt cmpioycd tr. fipnify to the court of Verfa’Ilcs 
the inclinntionsof the 'IVry mitiiflry toward peace, was a catholic prieft, and 
s fpy for France in London, Alrw. dc Torcy, torn, ii. 
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ofFcred. Since we had committed a fiiccc/sful folly^ to ufc 
the words of my lord Bolingbroke, it was folly not to pro- 
fit by it to the utmoft. No ftop Ihould have been put to the 
career of vi£lory, until the houfe of Bourbon had been coni^ 
pletcly humbled. 

It was on this ground that the Whigs now fo violently 
oppofed the peace, and urged the necclFity of continuing 
the war, that they might have an opportiiiiiiy of recovering 
the adminiftration, and confcqueiuly of wrclllng the nego- 
ciations out of the haluls of men, whom they confidered .15 
enemies to the Proteflaiit Succelhon, to the liberties of man- 
kind, and to the common caufc of the confederates. Tliey 
admitted, that the elevation of the archduke to tlic imperial 
throne had made a material alteration in il\c political Hate of 
Europe ; that the power of the houfe of A nil via, which all 
centered in the perfon of the emperor Charles, was very 
great; but they alHrmed, at the fame time, that was no fiif- 
ficient reafon for ncgociating prematurely with the houfe of 
Bourbon, or accepting inadequate terms. 

England and Holland held the balance ; and as they had 
chiefly contributed toward the fuccefs of the war, they had 
a right to be the arbiters of peace. In order to preferve the 
equilibrium of power, and eATciSlually to prevent the union 
of tlie kingdoms of France and Spain in the perfon of thi? 
fame prince in any future time, Spain might be given, it 
was fiid, to the duke of Savoy ; the moll valuable of tlie 
Spanilh poflbfhons in America, to Great Britain ; and 
Philip y. might be gratified with a principality in Italy; 
after which there would ftill remain enough to fatisfy the 
emperor and the States, without difmembering the French 
monarchy But whether we had left Philip, or placed 
any other prince on tlie throne of Spain, we ought to have 
reduced the power of France to a Ihite of deprefhon from 
which it would not have recovered for generations to come. 

36, PuMIcatifns of the times. 
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While the Whigs were occupied in contemplating thofe 
extenfive plans of policy, and encouraged in their fchemes 
by the Imperial and Dutch minifters, little wonder they 
embraced rafh refolutlons, an'd adopted violent counfels, in 
order to obftrudi the negociation of a treaty, which was dc- 
flined to extinguilh all their hopes ; to (Irike the fword of 
conquell from the hand of the confederates, and the wreath 
of viftory from their brows 5 to deprive them of an oppor* 
tunity, that fortune and valour had confpired to produce, 
and which might never return, of utterly breaking the power 
of their ambitious enemies, and efFeftually fccuring the civil 
and religious liberties of Europe. 

As a laft effort to recover their authority, and to prevent 
the ills they feared, the Whigs invited over prince Eugene 
to London. No Icfs bold and intelligent as a politician, than 
able and intrepid as a commander, he made no doubt of de- 
feating the projefteil treaty of peace, by embarralling the 
Britifli miniftry with fpleudid offers of advantage, provided 
the queen would agree to continue the war. Aiiiong'^other 
things, he meant to propofe, in the name of the emperor, 
that the imperial forces in Spain fliould be augmented to 
the number of thirty thoufand, and that Great Britain fliould 
be put in full poffeffion of the commerce of that kingdom, 
-tnd of the Spanilli dominions in America 

But, unfortunately for the Whigs, as well as for the con- 
federates, and for the grandeur and profperity of the united 
A.D i 7 i«. kingdoms, the duke of Marlborough was difhiiffed 
Jan. 5. from all his employments before the arrival of 
prince Eugene, and* rendered incapable to fccoiid his views. 
The commons, being chiefly Tories, were firm in their fup- 
port of the miniftry; and a majority had been fecured in 
the houfe of lords, by the introduftion of the twelve new 
peers. That great man was therefore obliged to return to 
the continent, without being able to do any thing for the 

37. de Toreyj turn. ii. Stuurt PJftriy 1713* 
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. iiitercft of the allies; though, during his ftay in England, 
it is affirmed that he fuggeiled many defpcratc expedients, 
and feme violent, and even inhuman mcafures, for depriv- 
ing the Tories of the adminiftration But thefe were all 
prudently rejefted by the Hanoverian refident and the lead- 
ers of the Whigs ; as an infurrecSllon, or popular tumult, if 
. not finally fuccefsful, befide the mifehief it might otherwife 
have occafioned, would have endangered the ProteftaiU Suc- 
ceffion. They refuted to employ any but legal means. 

During thofe inefFeftiial intrigues, the Englifli mxniftry 
gained a new viflory over their political adverfaries* Lord 
Townfliend, who had been employed in the negociations for 
peace, in 1709, liad concluded a treaty with the States of 
the United Provinces, by which Lifle, Tournay, Menin, 
Pouay, and feveral places on the Lys and the Scheld, were 
guarantied to the Dutch as a barrier, at tlie end of the war. 
And they undertook to guaranty, in return, tlie Prateftartt 
Succejfion ; to aid with their Jiects and armies the Prejnmp* 
tivc Heirs of the BritiJ}) Crozvn, whenever that Snccejjion 
fliould appear to be in danger 

Thefe engagements were perfe£lly conformable to the de- 
clared views of the late minUlry| Who had ratified the treaty, 
but utterly inconfiftcnt with thofe of the prefent, as well as 
with their fafety. They were not ignorant that the Whigs, 
and perliaps even the States, pretended that this pcril<>us pe- 
riod was alreatly arrived. 'Phey were alfo fcnfiblc, that 
France would with difficulty yield cities and towns that 

^Mem dc Torcy, tnm. ii. ShMrt Papers^ He is fald to have pro* 

poftd to fet fire lo London, in dllTcrcnt idActu, in tlie in the. 

niidd.of the coiifurion, the duke of A^arlborougli (honld appear at the head 
of a party in arms; that he flioiild firft pofleL himfolf of the Tower, the 
Bank, the Exchequer, and thcji fi’izc the per/bn of the queen ; force her to 
' ditToive the parliament, lo call a new reprcfentativc, to make a free inquiry 
into the clandtilinr corrcfpondencc with France, and to puniih Uie guilty 
with doatl'i. Id. ibid. 

39. dc Torcy, tom. ii. Eurnet, book vli. 
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were eiTeiitlal to her own defence^. And being determined 
to remove every obftacle that might retard the peace> they 
brought the Barrier Treaty, and all the tranfadlions relative 
to it, before the Houfe of Commons, under pretence that 
Townlhend had exceeded his inftrud^ions* The commons^ 
entirely governed by the court, voted that feveral articles of 
the treaty were deftrufSlive to the interells of Great Britain ; 
and therefore, that he who negociated and ilgned the treaty, 
having no authority to infert chofe pernicious articles, waa 
an enemy to the queen and the kingdom. 

It is not a little furprifing, that at the fame time the late 
miniftry were concluding this treaty, which had folely for its 
objeft, on the part of Great Britain, the fccurity of the Ha- 
noverian fucceffion, Marlborough and Godolphin, who di- 
rc£led the meafure, were ilill holding out hopes to the court 
of St, Germains. Godolphin is faid only to have regretted 
his fall, as it deprived him of the power of ferving effecElually 
the excluded family. Harley, I hope,’* faid he, will re- 
** (lore the King,” for fo he called the Pretender — ‘‘ but he 
will make France neceffary to that meafure : I dcligncd to 
have done the bufinefs alone 

Marlborough, though perhaps lefs Gncere in his profef- 
fions, was more liberal in his promifes of fuccefs. WliiJe he 
lamented, that he was not likely to be employed in conclud- 
ing the peace, as he might, in that cafe, he faid, have done 
cflential fervice to the old caufe, he aflured the court of St. 
Germains, that the eyes of the people would gradually opened. 

They will fee their intereft,” added he, in reftoring their 
King. I perceive fuch a change in his favour, that I tliink 
^ it impofhble but he mull fucceed ; but when he ftiall fuc- 
ceed, let there be no retrofpecl. All that has been done 
fince the Revolution inufl; be confirmed. His bufinefs is 
“ to gain all, by offending none. As for myfelf,” continues 
Marlborough, I take .God to witnefs, that what I have 
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done for many yearhf^ cdnfcioiis that his original defertioii 
of his benefa6lor could not be vindicated, was neither 
** from fpleen to the Royal Family, nor ill-will to their 
“ eaufe^ but to humble the power of France; a fervice 

as ufeful to the King, as it is beneficial to his king^ 

dom 

Thcfe extracts fee'm to prove. That although both the late 
and the prefent minifters, Oxford excepted, intended to call 
the Pretender to the throne, their views in regard to tliat 
meafure were very different. The former meant to conneft 
it with the aggrandifement of Great Britain, and the humili- 
ation of France; the latter, to lean upon France for fupport. 
And for that fupport they were willing to facrificc the ho- 
nour and intereft of the nation ; to defert the true fyllem 
of European policy, under pretence of ceconomy, and to fink 
into that flate of abjeft dependence upon a rival power, 
which had difgraced the reigns of the fccond Charles and 
the fecond James. 

But fuch obfervations apart, my dear Philip, tlic politics 
of England, during this period, afford an objedl for philcfo- 
phic ciiriofity, to which there is perhaps no parallel in the 
annals of mankind. That Mailborough and Godolphin, 
the great leaders of the Whigs, while purfuing with zeal the 
views of that party, had always in contemplation the rc- 
cltabliflimcnt of the family of Stuart ! and that Oxford, 
the head of the Tories, and a reputed Jacobite, fliould fe- 
cure, by his addrefs, the fiicccflion of the houfe of Briinf- 
wick, without being able to acquire their conficfcnce, and 
while he was known to be at bottom a V^'^hig by the queen 
and the court of St. Germains, whofc confidence he was 
thought to poffefs, and whofe views lie was fuppofed to pro- 
mote"^" ! are fingular particulars in the hiliory of human 
nature. 


4X Sfuart /VV. i, 

V oL. iv: 


4:.. ( Stuart and Jlaarver Pa/^rrs. 
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While the Engllfli miniftry were fnioathing at home the 
y a i8 peace, general couFe recces were opened at 

Urrecht, tor rciU'^ring trancjulllity to Europe. And 
the earl of Strafford and the bifhop of Briftol, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, in order to rcccnu'ilc the con* 
federates to the negociauon, declared that the preliminaries 
figned by Menagcr, and accepted by Sr, John, to which they 
aitfidly gave the nanic of propojah^ were neitlicr binding on 
the qnccji nor her allies * \ This declaration compofed the 
fpirirs of the confcdtcrates in fomc degree. But before any 
progrefs could be made in the treaty, certain unexpected in- 
cidents gate a new turn to the negociations, and alarniccl 
queen Anne and her Tory minidry for tlic fate of that peace 
which they had fo much at heart. 

Tlic Dauphin of France, the only legitimate fon of 
Lewis XIV. having died die preceding year, h-id been fac- 
ceeded ill lys title, as Iieir to the French monarchy, by his 
cldcft fon, the duke of Burgurid)’'. That prince alfo died 
F h 8 hi the prefent year j and, in three week:; after, 

his fon, the tlukc of Brittany. In confecjueiice of 
this uncommon mortality, wdiicli has been aferibed to tlie 
ambitious intrigues of the duke of Orleans, the duke of An- 
jou, a fickly infant, the foie furviving fon of the duke of ' 
Burgundy, only ftood between the king of Spain and the 
crown of France* The confederates were, therefore, filled 
with reafonablc apprclienfions, left that union of the tv,'c> 
monarchs, which it had been the chief objeft of the war to 
prevent, fiiould at laft be completed, after ail their fucccfles, 
by the death of a puny cliiid, and the lukcv/armiicfs, if nat 
ticachery, of a principal ally. And tlic queen of England 
and her minifters were not a little at a iofs Iiovv io quiet ihcTe 
w'ell-grounded fears. 

Extraordinary as It may feem, the Briiiih rniniftry.had not 


-4 j. Xiv.riiLt, book vii. 
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"hitherto furnlflied their plenipotentiaries with inftru^l-ions 
relative to the Spanifli fuccefliou Xhefe were referved 
for a confidential envoy, intended to be jolnet! with the two 
former, and who had been employed in the fccrct ncgoci-^ 
atlons with France Though the earl of Strafford and the 
bifliop of Briftol were Tories, and wholly devoted to the 
court, it was not thought fafe to trufl them with a riiatter 
fo injurious to the honour and the iiiterefl; of tlieir couiitry. 

This deceitful mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy 
of a great nation, which, as it had borne the chief burden 
of the war, might openly have diclated tlic plan of pacifica- 
tion, fuflicicntly juflifies the fufpicions of tlie allies. That 
the general interells of the confediacy would be facrilitcd to 
the eagernefs of queen Anne for peace; to tlie felfifli mo- 
tives of her miniflersS and her own viev s in favour of her 
brother, the Pretender; that become jealous of the connefflcn 
of the confederates with the Whigs and the houfe^of Han- 
over, fhe had entered into a private ncgociation with Lewis ; 
and was even willing, by favourable conditions, to procure 
fupport againfl: her former friends, fiom a prince whofc 
power had been fo lately broken by her arms, and for 
whofe humiliation flie had exhaufted rlie wealth, and water- 
ed the earth with the blood of her fubjeefs ! 

The death of the princes of France, Iiov/cver, by r fl- 
aking the hopes and iiicreafing the demands of the allies, 
obliged the Britlfli miniftry to depart from their refolution 
of fending a third picuipotetuiary to Utrecht, (for purpo- 
fes beft known to thcmfelvcs) and to urge Lewis XIV. as 
he valued the bleffmgs of peace, to take fomc public flcp 
for preventing tlic crowns of France and Spain from being 
joined on the head of rhe fame prince. To this end they 
fuggefted different alternatives, out of which the French 

44. Swift’s /l.vr hp Years of ^uecn Anne, 

4^. Mr. T’: ; j; , i ii kijown •;y his fpri|;hfi7 poems, artl who I.ad 1 prin- 

jhaic ia xl 'wiic livi^ociaiions reUii/c to ti.e peace ol Liiiccht 
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monarch might form a propofal that ought to fatisfy the al- ' 
lies- The principal of thofe were, 7'lrat Philip V. fliould 
either refign the crown of Spain, (a meafure that would be 
more acceptable to the confederates than any other) or tranf- 
fer to his younger brother, the duke of Berry, his right to 
the crown of France ; that, fhould Pliilip confent to the refig- 
Tiiition, his riglit to the crown of France would not only be 
preferved entlic, but in the mean time Naples and Sicily^ 
the heredirary dominions of the houfe of Savoy, with the 
duchy of Montferrat and Mantua, fl)Ould be ere£lcd into a 
kingdom for him 5 that all thofe territories (hould be annex- 
ed to France, on Philipps accefljon to that crown, except the 
ifland of Sicily, which fliould, in fuch event, be given to the 
houfe of Aufliria j and that Spain and her American domi- 
nions flioLild be conferred on the duke of Savoy, inllead of 
his own dominions, and in full fatisfaefon of all his demands, 
as one of the confederates 

Philip V. as foon as the quell ion was fubmitted to him, 
wifely preferred the certain pofleflion of the Spanifli throne 
to the precarious profpe£l of a nx>re dcfirable fucceflion, 
with all the appendages the confederates could offer; but 
the hefitation of Lewis XIV. in acceding to either alterna- 
tive, evulently flicwcd he had been flattered by the Britilh 
miiiillry, that his graiulfon llroukl not be obliged to make a 
folemn renunciation of the crown of France, and yet be 
permitted to wear that of Spain and the Indies# ** A king 
of France,'^ faid he, fucceeds not as heir, but as mailer 
of the kingdc'm ; the fovereignty of which l>eIongs to him, 
** not by choice^ but by birthright: he is obliged, for his 
** crown, to no will of a prior king, to no compaft of the 
people, but to the la'i*j \ and this law is ellcemed the work 
of HIM who cft'jblilhcs monarchies- It can neither be 
“ invalidated by agreement, nor rendered void by renunci- 
** atk>n : fliould the king of Spain, therefore,, renounce his 
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tight, for the fake of peace, that av^ would only deceive 

himfclf, and ilifappoint the allies 

Secretary St. John, who correfponded with the court of 
Verfailies on this delicate fubjeft, admitted tlie French 
nation might hold, with what juftice he did not prefuine to 
fay, That God alone can, in any poifible inlhmcc, annul the 
iaw of fucceflion, be the inconvcnieiicies to fociety ever fo 
great; but that, in England, moft men were in another 
way of thinking ; that even fuch as were nioll fuper- 
ftitloufly devoted to monarchy, believed that a prince might 
forego his right, by a voluntary renunciation ; and that the 
perfon, in whofe favour the renunciation was made, might 
be juftly fupported by the princes v/ho llionld happen to 
be guarantees of the treaty. In a word, he declared, that an 
end muft be put to all ncgociation, unicfs the French mo- 
narch would accept the expedient propofed. Lewis was, at 
laft, under the neceffity of complying ; and it w^as agreed, 
that the renunciation of Phiilp V. Ihould be rcgiftcred in 
the books of the parliament of Paris, and folcmnly re- 
ceived and ratified by the Cortes, or ilatcs of Caftile and 
Arragoii 

As 

47. Id. ihid. 

48. A/f///. <le Torcy, iibi fup. Queen Anne’s e :f)refTio!is t.n her parij;4- 

ment, on thisful^jeoijnrc very forcible. “ I*'or the rt ounc:.. lions and 

“ fcctlenientfl be fore mentioned/’ fays Ihc, ‘‘ it is ofi’< red that they fhall be 
** ratified in the moft ftron^ and folcinii manner, both i i h'ra.’jce and Spain : 

and that thofe kiii{’donis, as well as all tlie otJicr powers cn^^^jjjtd in ilic 
prefeiit war, fhaJl be guarantees to the /anie. /Jut tlie narure ol tliis arti- 
“ cic,” adds /he, “ is fucli, that it e..ceutes itfclf. 'i'he ijitcivft of Sj.diii is to 
** fupporc it : and, in France, the pcrl'oiis to whom that fiu ec ilion ib to l*c- 
long, will be ready and powerful enough to vindica'c tJuir own rloKt. 
f* France and Spain arc now more c/TeCiually divided llniii evfr;aii(i hu'j, 
by the blefliiig of God, will a real balance of power be fixetl in Kurope, an.i 
J“ remain liable to as few accidents as human affairs c;'n be ».*xem])tcd from ** 
{JJaumals^ Jui e 6, 1712), Unfuituiv-tcly this has not been the cafe ; for al- 
though the monarchies of France and Spain have heen hitherto divided, 
(not by the renunciation of Phil p V. but in confe^ju nee of the recovery of tlic 
young dauphin, afserward Lewis XV.) the two courts have generally becii as 
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As foon 5is this important article was fettled, the queen of 
A. D. i7r2. England agreed to a ifufpenfion of arms ; and the 

June 5. immediate delivery of Dunkirk to the Britifh 
troops, was the condition of that indulgence. Tliefe cir-^- 
cumftances naturally lead us to examine the progrefs of the 
campaign* 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command 
of the BritiHi forces in Flanders, and of fiich foreign troops 
as were in Britifli pay, in the room of the duke of Marl- 
borough, the whole confederate army, amounting to an hun- 
dred and twenty thouPand men, under prince Eugene, took 
the field toward the end of April. The f'rench army, com- 
manded by marefchal Villars, was fhongly polled behind the 
Scheld. But as prince Eugene found that the enemy had not 
taken every advantage of their fituation, Jie made difpofitions 
for attacking them, in hopes of concluding the war with a 
fplendid victory 5 or at Icaft of forcing Villars to retire, and 
leave Cambray expofed to a fiege. He accordingly commu- 
nicated his intentions to Ormond. And the hefitation of 
the Englilh general, to return a pofitiye anfwcr, confirmed 
that penetrating genius in the fufpicions he had for fome 
time entertained, that the duke had orders not to aft o (Ten- 
ant fTnately united in policy, as if the two crowns had heen placed on the head 
of the fame prince : and the rxtr.'iord inary exertions of Great Britain, both 
by land and fca, wh'ch hatlv far exceeded all human ercdihility in vigour, and 
all political calculation of the exoence tlic could pofiibly bear, only could have 
thus Ion" preferved flit liberties of Europe. 

Inftead of aliowin" PiiUip V. the alternative of retuinin,c^ the crown of 
Spain, the Britiih rniuiRry ought to have ixifried on his abl'olute refignation 
of tbiit crown, for the eventual fucceflioii to the crown ol rmnce,with the ini- 
mediate polUiuon of the kingdom ofured him in Ttaly; tfj)C(iaIIy as his 
grarnifatber, Lewis XIV. (as he himfjf info, ms us, in Ins fpctch to lliu 
Cortes) would h.ave agreed more readily to this than to his renunciation of 
bis light to the crown of hraucc, as it afforded a profpi of extending the 
rrenrh mv)iiaicby. But that extenrion. fhould it even have taken place, (as 
we now certainly kn<»w it would not) couM not have proved fo dangerous to 
the liberties of 1‘nrope, as the JTumi/j between tiic two branches of 

the houfu of Bourbon, 

fively. 
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lively Filled with indignation at a difcovcry fo fatal to 
his own glory, as well as to the common caufc of the con- 
federates, the prince of Savoy made known Ins unhappy li- 
tuatian to the field-deputies of the States, and to the Impe- 
rial minillcr at Utrecht. The States fent immediately 
inftruftions to their ambaflador at the court of London to 
remonflratc on the fubjci'J. And the purport of thofc in- 
Ilruclions was no foooer known, than a motion was made 
in the Houfe of Commons, for prefenting an addrefs to her 
majedy, That fpcedy orders may be given to her general 
“ in Flanders, to profccute the war with the utmoft vigour, 
in conjtin£lion with her allies, as the bell means to obtain 
a fafe and lionourable peace A motion to the lame 
cf?c£i: was made in the Houfe of Lords ; but the nfiniflry 
liaving now a dec ided majority in botli houfes, thefe lalufary 
motions were rejected with a degree of difdain, and the rc- 
monftranecs of tlic Dutcli ambaflador difregarded. Ormond 
continued inadlivc. 

Nothing can place the ignominy of this cruel inadlion, 
and the fiiameful duplicity of the Britllh miiiillry, in a 
ftrongcr light, than a letter w^hich the States afterward fent 
to queen Anne. It is impoSible,” fay they, ** but w^e 
fliouki be furpnied and alfiitlcd^ by two declarations 
we have lately received from your Majclty : the by 
the iluke of Ormond, your general, that lie could undcr^ 
take nothhigv:\d\\QMt nc^^v orders {xomYoo \ the other, by 
the bifliop of Crillol, youi plenipotentiary to the congrefs 
at Utrecht, 'Fhat, perceiving we did not mtfwer as we 
“ oiight^ the propofals which you had made Us, and that we 
W’ould not in concert w'ith your minijier on the fuhjc^l 
of pcace^ you would take yowr mcajurcs apart \ and that 
you did not look upon yourfclf to be now under any engage-- 
ments with Us.” In regard to the firft, add they, Have 

47. turnct, bool; vii. Gen. Hijt, of Europe, 1714. 
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we not juft reafon to be furprtfedy after the ajfurantc 
. which your Majefty had given Us by yoqr letters, by your 
minitters^ and laftly, by your general, the duke of Ormond, 
of your intenihyis that your troops fliould be vrdered to 
“ act with their ufual vigour ^ when we find a ftop put by a7i 
order in your jVfajeJiys fiqmcy without our knowledge, and 
“ certainly without the knowledge of your other allies, to 
the operations of the confederate army the fineft and 
“ ftrongeft, perhaps, which has been in the field during the 
whole courfe of the w^ar ; and ftiis after they had marched, 
according to the refolution taken in concert with your Ada--, 
jejiys genera ly almoft up to the enemy, with a great fupe- 
riority both as tq number and goodnefs of troops, and 
animated with a noble coprage and zeal to acquit them- 
felvcs bravely j — Wc are forty to fee fo fine an opportu- 
nity loft, to the iiieftinablc prejudice of the common caufe 
of the High Allies. 

Nor can we forbear telling yopr Majefty/^ continue 
they that the declaration made by the biihop of Briftol, 
at Utrecht, has no Icfs furprifed Us, than that of the 
“ duke of Ormond in the army. All the propojals hitherto, 
made to Us, on Jubjei;! of Peace^ were couched in very 
general terms. Ip fome of the laft conferences, it is true, 
“ your Miijelly’s minifters demanded to know w'hether 
ours were furnuhed with a full power ^ and author ifed tq 
^ draw up a plan for the PiiACE. But it had been juft, 

^ before fuch a thing was demanded of Us, that they 

had communicated the refuU of the ncgociations fo long 
treated of between your Majefys minijlers and thofe of the 
. Enemy \ or, at leaft, they fliould have told Us your Ma- 
V jelly’s thoughts^ on a maltcr which we ought to have con^ 
,, ter ted together. Yet had that plan related only to you? 
^ ** Majefty -s intereft and ours, we fliould perhaps have been 
in the wrong not to have come immediately into it; but 
as the plan in queftion concerned the intereft of all the 
Allies, and of almoft all Europe, we had very ftrong ap-^ 
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prehcnfions, that xht particular negociatiom between your 
Majefty^s minifters and thofe of France, and the readlnef^ 
with which ^^con fmted to the congrefs at Utrecht, might 
have given his Imperial Majefty and the other Allies 
ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if it had 
been the intention of your Majefty and of Us, to abandon 
the Grand Alliance and the common caufc^ by which they 
might have been puflied on to fcparqie mcafures* We 
thought thefe reafons ftrong enougli to juftify our condu£i: 
to your Majefty on this head; and as we had nowife en^ 
^titer with your IVIajefty into a concert to draw up 
a Plan of Peace, without the participation of the other 
members of the Grand Alliance, the backwardnefs u'e have 
fliewn to that prepojal cannot be confidered as a contravene 
tion of OUR engagements ; and, therefore, cannot ferve 
** to difengage your Majefty ixom yours, with refped to Us. 
In truth, if for fuch a caufc, between potentates united 
by the Jlrongeji and ftri^lejl ties of alliance, interefl, and 
P religion, any of thofe potentates could quit their engage-- 
mentSy and dijengage thcmfclves from all their obligations^ 
thfere is no tie among men that might not be broken, and 
we know of no engagements that could be relied on in 
time to come 

There would certainly have been more frankne/s ^ncl digr 
nity, though not more honejly, and even more advantage, 
boldly concluding at once a feparate treaty wdth France, thai| 
in betraying the common canfe by fuch double dealing, Thif 
St. John, who was hlmfclf deeply concerned in that “ dou-? 
ble dealing,'’ very candidly acknowledges. France, fays hc^ 
would have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than 
for a fufpcnfioii of hoftilities; and tlie allies, feeing no pof<» 
fibiiity of altering the xneafurcs of queen Anne, would nei^ 
ther have attempted to difturb her councils, in hopes of in^ 
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cTucing Iicf to continue the war, nor have profecuted it them- 
felvea with that intemperate ardour, which proved the caufe 
of their fubfequent misfortunes. Better conditions would 
have been obtained for the whole confederacy ^ and 
the Britlfti minifiry, it may be added, inRead of the accu- 
mulated infamy of treachery^ would only have merited the 
reproach of being guilty of a flagrant violation of public 
FAITH, 

During the altercation and fufpence occafioiied by the 
inaftivity of the duke of Ormond, prin: e Eugene laid ficge 
to Quefnoy ; and, in order to encourage the confederate?, 
and aftonifli the enemy, by a bold enterprife, he privately 
detached major-general Groveftein, with fifteen hundred 
choice troops, dragoons and hufilirs, to penetrate into the 
heart of France. 7'his officer, having entered Champagne, 
paired the Noire, the Maefe, the Mofelle, and the Saar ; 
levied contributions as far as the gates of Metz; fpread 
confl.€rnation even to Vcrfailles ; and after ravaging the 
country, and carrying off a rich booty, together with a num- 
ber of hoilages, TCtived leifurcly toward Tracvbach. Mean- 
while the fjec:e of Quefnoy was profeeuted with 

fuly ^ ^ 

fuch vigour, iliat the place was taken almolL by af- 
flvtilf, and the garrifon fiirrcndcred piifcncrs of v/ar^h 
Thcfc fucccflcs greatly elevated rlie fpirlts of the Dutch 
and Imperialifls, depreffed by the inactivity cf the duke of 
Ormond ; but when, inftead of an order to co-operate with 
tliem agaii.il the common enemy, which they daily expcdlcd, 
he made known to rr*cm a ceffation cf arms bctv/ccn France 
and hhiglaiKl, their former dejefl ion returned. Their hopes, 
however, were in fonie nicafure revived, when they iindcr- 
ftotu! that tlic fcrcign troops in the pay of Great Britain rr- 
f lift'd to ebry l.ki cemnuindn T'liis rel’ufal reduced tlie duke 
to a flate of the utniofl perplexity, and tlircw the Bririfh ' 

BoliT'C^Vrolco’s Skttih of the Uift, anJ Slofe rf K^n-rfe, 
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"niiniftry into no fmall conftcrnation. They had not only loft 
the confidence of the allies, but fallen under the dittruft of the 
court of Verfallles. The king of France tliercfore thought 
proper to fufpcnd his mandate for the delivery of Dunkirk, 
until ‘‘ all the troops in the pay of Great Britain fliould qttit 
“ the army of the confederates.’^ But on pofitivc orders 
being feiit to the duke of Ormond, to jeparate the Br 'iujh 

forces from thofe of the allies,” and alTuranccs given to 
the French monarch, by the exprefs command of queen 
Anne, that the confederates fliould receive no more of her 
moneys the fcruplcs of Lewis w^erc quieted. Ormond ful- 
filled his inftruclions by retiring towards Ghent with the 
Biitifli troops, and Dunkirk was delivered to brigadier 
Hill 

The Britifli forces had diftinguiflicd themfeivcs in a re- 
markable manner, during the w’hole courfeof this celebrated 
war, and in almoft every battle gave the turn to viftory. 
"^jliclr example had perhaps been of yet greater ferviee iliaii 
their efibrts, though thefe were tranfccndenily heroic. 
Prince Eugene, however, to fliew the allies that he was Hill 
able ro purfuc his conqucils, notwithftanding the withdraw- 
ing of fo gallant a body of men, advanced toLandrecy, and 
laid fiege to that important j)Iace. Villars received orders 
to attempt its relief. The French general accordingly put 
Lis army in motion, as if he meant to give battle to the 
main body of tlie confederates ; but, after making a feint 
of advancing toward tlieir right, he turned fuddenly off to 
the left, ai:d marching all night, attackc:d unexpeft- 
cdly a detachment of fourteen thoufand men, which 
had been placed at Dcnaiii, under the carl of Albemarle, 
in order to favour the paflage of the convoys from Mar- 
clilennes. This detachment was quickly routed, and 
almoft utterly dcllroyed- Four thoufand fugitives only 
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cfcaped to the principal army Befide the lofs fuftained ' 
in the aJflion, fifteen hundred men were drowned in the 
Scheld, and two thoufand fell into the hands of the viflors ; 
jamong whom was the earl of Albemarle, with many other 
officers of diftindlion 

Prince Eugene, who was marching to the affiftance of 
Albemarle, in order to prevent this difafter, had the morti- 
fication to arrive, when his aid could be of no ufe to his 
friends. In a fit of defpair, he ordered the bridges on the 
Scheld, near Denain, to be attacked, and wantonly threw 
;iway the lives of a thoufand men j for had the bridges been 
abandoned to him, he would not have been able to crofs the 
river, in the face of the French army He failed, how- 
jcver, in the attempt. Yet would he have continued the 
liege of Landrecy, and might perhaps have become mailer 
of the place, notwithftanding this check; but the field?* 
deputies of the States obliged him to relinquifh the enter- 
prife, and retire to Mons^*. Meanwhile Villars, having 
^ j taken Marchiennes, w’here the principal magazines 
of the confederates were depofited ; and being now 
uncontrouled maftcr of the field, reduced fucceffively 
Do way, Q^efnoy, and Bouchain Thefe conquefts clofed 
the operations in Flanders. No enterprife of confequence 
was undertaken, during the c^impaign, in any other quarter. 

The court of Verfailles was highly elated, by a fuccefs 
fo unc:!cpe£led and extraordinary. Nor was the joy of the 
Britiih mlniftry, at the change of affairs in Flanders, lefs 
fincere, though lefs public. They were fenfible that the 
body of the confederates, unlefs loft to all fenfe of prudence, 
would no longer attempt to continue the war, Ihould Great 
Biitain defert the Grand Alliance ; and confequently the 

f 3. Helaihny fent by the earl of Albcrparlc to the States, and other papers 
in the Monthly Meicurylpi July, Auguft, and September, 1712. 
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Whigs, their political enemies, already humbled, would 
become Hill Icfs formidable. In this conjedure they were 
not deceived. The eyes of the Dutch, who had ^ ^ 
moft to apprehend, were firft opened to their own 
perilous fituation, and to the necelFity of renewing the con- 
ferences at Utrecht, which had been for fomc time inter- 
rupted. Inftead of prefcribing terms to the houfe of Bour- 
bon, they now acceded to the plan of pacification fettled 
between Great Britain and France. "I hcir example was 
followed by the duke of Savoy and tlie king of Portugal. 
And the emperor, though refolute to continue the war, 

" finding himfelf unable to fupport any military operations in 
Spain, agreed to the evacuation of Catalonia and, by 
that meafure, indirectly acknowledged the title of Philip V. 

During thefe approaches toward a general pacification, 
queen Anne was eagerly folicited by the Jacobites, to take 
fgmc Hep in favour of the Pretender. In order to quiet 
the fears of the EnglHh nation, excited by his connexion 
with France, he had left St. Germains the preceding fum- 
mer, anil now refided at Bar, in the territories of the duke 
of Lorraln. And although the queen’s jealoufy of her own 
authority, and perhaps her natural timidity, heightened by 
the iiillnuaiions of Oxford, made her decline all propofals 
for culling her brother into the kingdom, or repealing the 
A Cl of Settlement, fhe was very anxious to concert with 
Lewis XIV. fome plan for his acccflion to tlie throne, after 
her death What meafures wxre taken for that purpofe, 
and how they wxre fruilrated, I (hall afterward have occa- 
(ion to notice. It will, therefore, be fufficient at prefent to 
obferve, That the earl of Oxford artfully broke the defigns 
of the queen, and rendered abortive the fclicmes of the Ja- 
cobites, by dividing their councils. 

Oxford, liQw^ever, continued to forw^ard the negociations 
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for peace, as neceflary to the fecurity of his own power, 
which he hoped to preferve during the life of his miftrefs ; 
and as the declining health of the queen left room to believe 
that her death could be no diftant event, it is not impof&ble 
but the lord treafurer, in fccretly fupporting the parlia- 
mentary fettlemciic of the crown, might flatter himfelf with 
the profpeft of extending his adminiflration even into the reign 
of her fuccclTor. From thefe, or fimilar motives, he defeated 
the intrigues of the Jacobites, at the fame time that he haft- 
cned the refloration of tranquillity to Europe. And the trea- 
ties between the different powers, fo long negociated, were 
at laft figned at Utrecht, on the 310 ; day of March, in the 
year 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of France, England, 
Portugal, Pruffia, Savoy, and the United Provinces ; tlie 
emperor refolving to continue the war, and the king of 
Spain refufing to fign the fbipulations until a principality 
fliould be provided, in the Low Countries, for the princefs 
Orfini, the favourite of his queen 

The chief articles of this famous pacification were to the 
following purport : That, whereas the fecurity and liberties 
of Europe, can by no means bear the union of the c vowns' 
of France and Spain under one and the fame prince, Philip V. 
now eftabliflicd on the Spanifh throne, fliall renounce all 
right ro the crown of France; that tlic dukes of Berry and 
Orleans, the next heirs to the French monarchv aficv t!io 
infant Dauphin, fliall, in like manner, renounce all riglit to 
the crown of Spain, in the event of their accefiioii to the 
crown of France : Thar, in default of Philip V. and liis 
male iffuc, the fucce ffion of Spain and tlie Indies fnall be 
fccured to the duke of Savoy ; that the ifland of Sicily lhali 
be inftantly ceded, by his Catholic majc/ly, to the fume 
prince, with the title of king; that France lhall alfo cede to 
him the vallies of Pragelas, Oulx, Sezanne, Bardonache, 
and Chateau-Dauphin, with the forts of Exilles and Fcntf- 
trelles, and reftore to him the duchy of Savoy and the coun- 
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ty of Nice, with their dependencies : That the full property 
qnd ruvereigury of both banks, and tlic ziavigation of the 
Maragivon, or river of Aznazons, in South America, ihall 
belong to the king of Portugal : That Spaniih Guelder- 
land, with the Ibveieignty of Neufchatel and \falengiii, fiiali 
be ceded to the king of PrulRa, in exchange for the priii- 
'Cjpalky of Orange, and the lordihips of Chalons and Cha- 
tclbchn, in the kingdom of France and county of Burgundy, 
and tliat bis regal title fliall be acknowledged : That the 
Rhine fliall form the boundary of the German empire on the 
Cde of France ; and that all fortifications, beyond that rircr,. 
claimed by f' ranee, or in the pofieflion of his moil Chriftian 
niajclly, (hall either be rcUnquiihcd to tlie emperor or dc- 
ftroyed: That in Italy, the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Spanifli territories on the Tufean fhore, 
fliall be ceded to the houfc of Aiifiria ; that the fovcrcignty 
of the Spanifii Netherlaiuls fhall likewife be fecured to the 
houfe of Aullna; but that the cicclor of Bavaria (to whom 
they Jiad been granted by Pliilip V.) fhall retain the fove- 
rcignty of fucli places as arc lliJl in liis poffbllhn, until he 
fliaJl be reinftated in all his German dominions, except the 
Upper Palatinate, and alfo be put in poficirion of the ifland 
of Sardinia, with tJie title of king : That Luxemburg, Na-. 
mur, and Charlcroy, fhall be given to the Statcs-general of 
the LTnited Provinces, as a barrier, togetlicr with Mons, 
Menin, Tournay, and other places already in tlicir poflefiion : 
That Lifle, Aire, liethuiic, and St. Venant, fiiall bereflored 
to France: That, on the part of Great Britain, the French 
monarch fliall acknowledge the title of queen Anne, and the 
eventual fucceflion of the family of Hanover to the Britifli 
throne; that tlie fortifications of Dunkirk (the caufe of much 
jealoufy to England, and raifed at vaft expence to France) 
fliall be demoliflicd, and the harbour filled up ; that certain 
places in North America and the Weft Indies fliall be ceded 
or reflored by France to Great Britain ; namely, the ifland 
of St* Chriflophcr, (which had long been pofieflcd jointly by 

the 
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the French and EngUfli, but from which the French had 
been expelled, in 1702); Hudfon’s Bay and Streights, 
(where the French had founded a fettlement, but without 
difpoileding the Eiiglifli, and carried on a rival trade during the 
war) I the town of Placentia, in the ifland of Newfoundland 
(where the French had been fufFered to eftablifh themfelves, 
through the negligence of government) ; and the long dif- 
puted province of Nova Scotia, (inro which the French had 
early intruded themfelves, out of which they had been fre- 
quently driven, and which had been finally conquered by an 
army from New England in 1710) : That the ifland of Mi- 
norca and the fortrefs of Gibraltar (conquered from Spain) 
fliall remain in the pofleflion of Great Britain ; and that the 
Affiento, or contra£k for furnifliing the Spanifli colonies iit 
South America with negroes, (hail belong to the i'ubje< 5 ls of 
Great Britain, for the term of thirty years 

That thefe conditions, efpecially on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, were very inadequate to the fuccefs and expence of the 

war, will be denied by no intelligent man, whofe underfland- 
ing is not warped by political prejudices ; and the commercial 
treaty, which was concluded at the fame time, between 
France and England, was evidently, as I (hall afterward have 
occafioii to (hew, to the difadvaiitage of the latter kingdom. 
The other confederates had more caufe to be fatisfied, and 
the emperor Charles VI. as much as any of them : yet was 
he obftinate in refufing to fign the general pacification, though 
two months were allowed him to deliberate on the terms* 
But he had foon reafon to repent his rafhnefs in refolving to 
continue the war alone : for although he had prudently con- 
cluded a treaty with the Hungarian mal-contents, in confe- 
quence of which twenty-two regiments of his rebcl-fubjc£ts 
entered into his fervice, the imperial army on the Rhine, 

61. Printed Treaties, in the Monthly Mercury, TindaVs 6onim, of Rapin, 
The Ajftento^ wliit:li led to a lucrative contrabjvid trade to the Spanilh 
Main, proved the moft advantajreous article in favour of Great B: itain. It 

was, however, no facriiice on the part of Spain, the lame pxivilege having 
been formerly enjoyed by France. 
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.commanded by pirince Eiigcne, was never in a condition to 
face the French under Viilars, who took fucceflively Worms, 
Spircj Keiferlauter, arid the important 'fortrefs of Landau. 
He forced the palTage of the Rhine ; attacked and defeated 
general Vaubonne in his entrenchments, and reduced Fri- 
burg, the capital of Brifgaw, before the clofe of the cam- 

Unwilling to profecute a difaftroiis war, the emperor be- 
gan ferioufly to think of peace ; and conferences, which af- 
terward terminated in a pacific treaty, were opened, between 
prince Eugene and marefchal Viilars, at Raftadt. The 

terms of this treaty, which Was concluded on the _ 

* A. D. 17 

6th of March, 1714, were lefs favourable to the 

emperor than thofe ofFereJ at Utrecht. The kb^g of France 
retained Landau, which he had formerly propofed to cede, 
together with feveral fortrefles beyond the Rhine, which he 
had agreed to dcmolifti. He got the cleflors of Bavaria 
and Cologne fully re^-eftabliflted in their dominions anu dig- 
nities; the eleflor of Bavaria confenting to relincjuifb the 
ifland of Sardinia to the emperor, In return f>r the Upper 
Palatinate, and the king of France to acknowledge., in form, 
the clefloral dignity of the duke of Hanover The prin- 
cipal articles, in regard to Italy and the Low Count! ies, werC 
the fame with thofe fettled at Utrecht. 

About the time that the treaty of Rafladt was concluded, 
the king of Spain acceded to the general pacification ; bcin^ 
perfuaded by his grandfather, Lewis XIV. to forego his ab- 
furd demand in favour of the princefs Orfini. But Phi- 
lip V. although now freed from all apprehenfions on the part 
of the confederates, was by no means in quiet pofleffion of 
his kingdom. The Catalans were ftill in arms, and the in- 
habitants of Barcelona had come to a refolutlon of defend- 
ing thcmfclves to the laft extremity ; not, however, as has 
been reprefented by^fome hiftorains, from any romantic idea 
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of ellablifhing an independent republic, but with a view of 
prcfcrving their lives and their civil rights, all who had re- 
volted being threatened with the juftice of the fword. Had 
the court of Madrid ufed a more moilcrate language, Bar- 
celona would have capitulated immediately after the depar- 
ture of the Imperiallils. But as nothing was talked of by 
the Spanidi miniilers arid generals but Icvere retribution, the 
people became furious and defoerate ^ 

Valt preparations were made for tlic redudllon of this 
important place. And the duke of Berwick, being a third 
time iuvcllcd with the chief command in Spain, fat down 
before it with an army compofed of fifty battalions of French^ 
and twenty of Spanifli foot, together with fifty-onc fquadrons 
of horfe ; wliilc another army, divided Into dlilcrent bodies, 
kept the country in awe, and a French and Spanifli fleet cut 
off all communication with the town by fea. He had eighty- 
feven pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen hundred thoufand 
weight of powder, and every thing elfe in profufion, that 
could be thought of for facilitating a ficge. Tlie garrifon 
of Barcelona confnlcd of fixteen tlioufand men, and the 
fortifications were formidable, efpecially on the fide toward 
the land. The duke of lierwick made his attack on the fide 
next the fea, where tlic operaiioiis were more eafy, by rca- 
fon of certain eminences, behind wliich feveral battalions 
might be placed under cover ; and Vrhore the curtains of 
tlic bwiftions being much raifed, oifered a fair mark for the 
cannon of the befiegers 

After the trenches had been opened about a month, a 
breach made in tlie baflioii of St. Clara, and a lodg- 
^ ment cfteclcd \ but tlie airailants were fuddenly 
^ driven from their poll, with the lofs of a thou- 
fand men. 7’his misfortune, and the vigorous rcfiilance of 
the befiegcd, determined the duke of Berwick to hazard no 
more partial attacks. He refolved ro lay the front of the 
place fo completely level, that he might enter it, as it wcre> 
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. in line of battle. And he accompUfhed his purpofe, by pa- 
tience and perfererance. But before he ordered the general 
aflault) he fummoned the town to furrendcr. So great) 
however, was the obftinacy of the citizens, that although 
their provifions were almoft exhaufted, though fevcn preaches 
had been made in the body of the place, and no probability 
remained of their receiving either aid or fupply, they hung 
out a flag of defiance, and refufed to liften to any 
terms of capitulation ! — The alTault was made and ' *** 
repelled with fury. ‘ At length, after ftruggling from day- 
break till three in the afternoon, and being driven from moft 
of their works, the inhabitants demanded a parley. It was 
granted them. But they could obtain no conditions, except 
a promife that their lives fhould be fafe, and that the town 
(hould not be plundered. That promife was religioufly obferv- 
cd by the duke of Berwick, who had loft ten thoufand men 
during the fiege, and the citizens about fix thoufand AH 
Catalonia fubmitted ; and the Catalans were difarmed, and 
ftript of their ancient privileges. 

This, my dear Philip, to ufe the language of an elegant 
hiftorian, was the laft flame of that great firC) kindled by the 
will of Charles II. of Spain, which had fo long laid wafte 
the fineft countries in Europe **. I ought now to carry for- 
ward the adventures of Charles XII. and the aflairs of the 
North •, but perfpicuity requires, that I firft elucidate thofe 
intrigues, which we have feen gathering in the court of 
England. 

' (5. Duke of Berwick, ubi Aip. 66. Voltaire, Sieeh, chap. xsii. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Great Britain, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the Suppre^on 
of the Rehelliorty in 1715, wth fame Account of the Affaire of 
France, and the Intrigues ef the Court of St. Germains. 

^ 

'J’HE peace of Utrecht, though in itfclf an unpopular mea- 
fure, afforded the Englifh miniilry a momentary triumph 
^ ^ over their political adverfaries, and highly raifed 

* the hopes of the Jacobites who flattered them- 
felves, that the relloration of general tranquillity would en« 
able the queen to take Tome effe£iual ftep in favour of the 
Pretender, whofc interefts Ihe feemed now to have fincerely 
at heart. But it will be neceflary, my dear Philip, the bet- 
ter to illuftrate this matter, to go a few years back, and col- 
le(SI fuch particulars relative to the court of St. Germains, 
as could not readily enter into the general narration. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, 
A D I II employed in the fecrct negociations be- 

’ tween France and England, waited upon the duke 
of Berwick, at St. Germains, with propofals from the carl 
of Oxford, for the reftoration of the Pretender. Thefe pro- 
f ofals were in fubflance, That, provided queen Anne (hould 
be permitted to enjoy the crown in tranquillity during her 
life, flie would fccure to her brother the polTellion of it, af- 
ter her death ; and that fufficient ilipulations ihould be fign- 
ed, on his fide, for the prefervation of the church of England 
and the liberties of the kingdom *. Thefe preliminaries be» 
ing fettled, fays the duke of Berlvlck, who conducted the 
affairs of the Pretender, we confulted on the means of exe- 
cuting the bufinefs ; but the abb^ could not, at that time, 
enter into any particulars, as the lord treafurer had not yet 
fully explained to him his intentions. It was neceflary, Ox- 

1, Euke of 6erwi(k.'t Man. voU ii. ^ 

ford 
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ford faid, that the peace fhould be concluded before the Eng- 
llfli miniftrjr could venture upon fo delicate a meafure *. 

Meanwhile fuch of the Jacobites as were nearefl: the 
perfon of the queen^ perceiving her inclinations, urged her 
perpetually to concert fome plan for the reftoration of the 
Pretender. Sincere in her own attachment to the church 
of England, fhe fignified her dcfire that he fl:iOuld abjure po- 
pery, and place himfelf in a capacity of h^va^ferved. But 
finding him obftinate, flie replied, when urged by the duke 
of Buckingham to alter the fuccedioii in his favour, ** How 
can I ferve him ? He takes not the leall ftep to oblige me, 
** in what I moft dehre. You know a papifl: cannot enjoy 
this crown in peace. But the example of the father has 
no weight with the fon; he prefers his religious errors to 
the throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can I 
undo what I have already done ! He may thank himfelf 
** for his exclufion. He knows 1 love my own family better 

than any other. All would be eafy, if he would ^ 

' A. D. 1713I 

enter thepalc of the church of England. Ad- 

** vife him to change his religion \ as that only can turn the 
opinion of the people in his favour 
The duke of Buckingham conveyed this anfwer to the 
court of St- Germains : and, at the fame time, feconded the 
requeft of the queen. But his argumeiits were all loft on 
the Pretender, who was a zealous catholic, and made a mat- 
ter of confcience in adhering to his religion, in defiance of 
all prudential confiderations ; an irrefragable proof of the 
moft incurable and dangerous weakiiefs in a prince^ how- 

a. Id Ibid. Though it appeared to me,’’ adds the duke of Ber\vick| 
** that one of thefe points was no hindrance to the other *, yet, in order to 
Ihew that wc would omit nothing to. promote the intcrell of the Pretender^ 
and to give proofs of our fmceiity, we wrote to a’l the Jacobites to join 
with the court. And their licence contributed greatly to make the 
** queen’s party fo fuperior in the houfe of commons, that every thing was 
** carried there according to^er wilhes.’* This information is confirmed by 

|he &uart and Hanover Paftrst 

Stuart Papers^ 4 * Id. ibid. 
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ever commendable in a private perfon. For, as a fenfiblc 
writer obferves, if a king is not willing to go to heaven in 
the fame way with his people, they will fcarce acknowledge 
the legality of his authority on earth And a man who 
could relinquifli his hopes of a great kingdom, for a fpecu- 
lative point of faith, difeovered a fpiritof bigotry, that would 
hive facriiiced all civil engagements to the propagation of" 
that faith. He was not fit to be trufted with power. 

The majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement 
zeal for the hereditary defeent of the crown, overlooked 
the danger of the Pretender^s attachment to the Romifli re- 
ligion ; and aflured him. That fhould he only conform^ in 
appearance^ to the church of England, without the formality 
of a public recantation, they would endeavour to procure the 
immediate repeal the Adi of Settlement But Oxford, who 
never loft fight of the Proteftant Succcflion or the fecurity 
of his own power, aflured the duke of Berwick, by the abbe 
Gaultier, on his return to France, in 1712, That 
s * the Pretender mufl: ftill have patience ; that the 

leaft hint of queen Anne’s intentions in favour of her bro- 
ther would give the Whigs occafion to exclaim loudly againft 
the court, and might not only deftroy the ncceflFary bufinefs of 
the peace, but perhaps occafion a change in the miniftry, and 
even a revolution in the ftate j that it was befide nccefTiiry 
to make fure of the army, the requifitc fteps for which could 
not be taken till after the peace was figned, when it would 
be reduced, and fuch officers only retained as could be de- 
pended on ^ 

The plaufibllity of thefe arguments quieted the Jacobites, 
and the court of St. Germains, for a time. But when the 
peace was concluded, and the army reduced> yet no eiFeftual 
ftep taken in favour of the Pretender, his own uncafinefs and 
the anxiety of his partizans bqpan to return. They prefied 
Oxford to fulfil his engagements} reprefenting to him, 

5. Macpheifon, Hifi, BnP.voh ii. Stuart Fapep^ 17 1?. 

7. Duke of Berwick’s Mem. vol. ii. 

T hat. 
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That, as there never could be a houfe of commons better 
difpofed to fecond the views of the qvieen, lie had only to 
propofe the repeal of the A6l of Settlement, and it would 
immediately be voted. It was ncceflary, he replied, to pro- 
ceed more gently in the bufinefs ; but that they might make 
themfelves eafy, as he was ferioufly at work in the caufe 
In this manner,” fays the duke of Berwick, “ did the lord- 
treafiircr amufe us ; and it was difficult to prevent his do- 
‘‘ ing fo. To have broke with him, would have proved the 
utter ruin of our affiilrs, as iie had the adminillration of 
England in his hands, and entirely governed ijueen Anne. 
We were, therefore, forced to pretend to tnifl: him ; but 
we ncglefted not, at the fame time, pvi\ .ire'y to concert 
meafures witli the duke of Ormond, and otlier well a?Te£t- 
cdperfons, that we might be ai)Ic to bring about the refto- 
ration of the Pretender, if Oxford fliould fail us 
Oxford, indeed, (food o;i fneh dangerous ground, that he 
durft not undertake any bold meafure, whatever might be 
his inclinations. Equally diilvuded by both Whigs and 
Tories, he was deflitute of friends: his wlrde f::curlty con- 
fided in the jcaloufy cf the two pariiCvS and his whole bu- 
finefs was to balance them. In order to filei cc the 
ours of the Wliigs, lie prevailed upon the cucen to declare, 
in her fpceeli to the parliament, contrary to lie-; o .vu incli- 
nations and to truth, That the moll perfedc friendiliip 
fubfifled lv.:tween her and the lioufe of at the 

fame time that ihe mentioned what Die iiad done for feeuring 
the Proteflaiit SiicceDion Tliis derlnration Ii::d the de- 
fired effect. But Oxford was lets fueceisfui in other mca- 
fures. 

The peace was generally dlfiikcd by the people, and all 
impartial men reprobated the treaty of coniincree with 
France, as foon as tlic terms were known. Exception Wc.s 
particularly taken againfl: the ciglitli and ninth articles, im- 
porting, Tliat Great Britain and France Ihould mutually 

I 0. Journals, Ap. 9, 1713. 

enjoy 


Id. ibid. 


9. Meat. vol. ii. 
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enjoy all the privileges in tradiiig with each other, which 
either granted to the moft favoured nation \ that all prphir 
bitions {hould be removed, and no higher duties impofed 
on the French commodities than on thofe of any other 
f* people.” The ruinous tendency of thefe articles was per- 
ceived by the whole trading part of the kingdom. It was 
accordingly urged, when a bill was brought into the houfc- 
of commons, for confirming them, that our trade with Por- 
tugal, the moft beneficial of any, would be loft, ihould the 
duties on French and Portuguefe winen be made equal, the 
f freight from Portugal being higher, and the ['iwiich wines 
more generally agreeable to the tafte of the Englifli nation. 
And if we did not coiifume the wines of Portugal, it was un- 
reafonable to think the Portuguefe would continue to pur-r 
chafe our manufaddiire^, in balance for which we received, 
in bullion or fpecic, near a million fterling annually j that 
we could expert fiom France jio equivalent for this lofs, as 
the French liad cftabiifiicd woollen manuiaftiires, fuiiicient 
not oxAy to fupply themfelves, but even to rival us in foreign 
marker*; that our filk manufafture, which em’^oyed a number 
of people^ .iud faved a vaft fum annually to tiic nation, would be 
ruined, fiiouk: a fre^^impe tationof filk ftufis, from France, be 
permittee , and likew'-ie our trade to Italy and Turk), where 
we difeofed of great quantities of woollen goods, in exchange 
for the rav/ material of this manula£ture ; that the ruin of 
our maiuifachiies of linen and pape ' wouUi alfo be the con- 
fequence of a free importation of thoie articles frem France, 
as the r .eapnefs of labour and provifions in that kingdom 
w'ould enable the French to underfell us, even in our own 
markets Theic, and fimilar arguments, induced the 
more moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the bill w'as 
rejeftc 1 by a irajori-y of nine votes. 

.Encouraged by this fuccefs, and juftly alarmed for the 
fafety of the Proteftant Succcifion, the Whigs endeavoured to 

21. ParL Debates^ Burnet| book vil. 
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^Wciken the fears of the people, by feveral virulent fpeeche$ 
in parliament;^ againft the Pretender, at the fame time that 
Aey folicited the eledlor of Hanover to come ovdr in per- 
fon, or tQ fend the ele£loral prince to England. Both thefe 
propofals the elector very prudently reje£ted. But, in or- 
der to gratify, in fome degree, the ardour of his partizans, 
to embarrafs the Britiflr miiiiilry, and even to intimidate 
queen Anne, he allowed Schutz, his envoy at the court of 
London, to demand a writ for the eleftoral prince 
to (It In the houfc of peers, as duke of Cam- 
bridge Oxford and his aiibciates were filled with coii- 
fternation at a requeft fo unexpeftecl, and the queen was 
agitated with all the violence of paflion. Her rcfentment 
was increafed by the exultation of the V/higs. Seeming to 
derive vigour from her very terror, flie declared, 7'hat (lie 
would fooner fuffer the lofs of her crown, than permit any 
prince of the Houfe of Hanover to come over to Britain to 
refide, in her lifetime. And Schutz was forbid to appear 
any more at court, under pretence that he liad exceeded his 
inft ructions 

Whether the elcftor had ever any ferious intention of 
fending his fon to England may be quellioned, though he rc- 
prefented, in a memorial to queen Anne, “ That for the fe- 
curity of her royal perfon, her kingdoms, and pro- 
teftant religion, it feemed neceflary to fettle in Britain 
fome prince of the ele<Sloral family but it Is certain 
that the Jacobites had formed a defign of bringing over the 
Pretender, and that he himfelf and his adherents entertain- 
ed the moft fanguinc espeitations of his fpcedy exaltation 
to the throne. Thefe expeftations were heightened by the 
fromifed regulation of the army. The duke of Argylc, the 
earl of Stair, and all other officers of diltin£lion, whom tlie 
Jacobites and more violent Tories fulpefted would fupport 
{he A£l of Settlement, were removed from their military 


12. Hanover Pfl/rrx, April, 1714. 
Hanover 2 *aperty^^y^ 


43. Id. ibid. 
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employments ; and the command of the whole regular troops 
in the kingdom was veiled in the hands of the duke of Ormond 
and his creatures, who were known to be well ahefhedto the 
excluded family. 

This meafure, however, of which St. John, now created 
lord Bolingbroke, not Oxford, was the author, is faid to have 
been diclated by a jealoufy of the ambitious defigns of the 
Whigs and the houfe of Hanover (who are accufed of having 
formed a fcheme for feizing the reins of government) rather 
than by any attachment to the interells of the Pretender. 
But be that as it may, we know that a meafure fatal to the 
Pretender’s views was adopted by the Britifli miniftry, In 
order to quiet the fears of the eleftor, and to engage him to 
keep his fon at home ; queen Anne’s fears from the family 
of Hanover being ultimately more than a balance for hei;^ 
afFeftion for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of the 
earl of Wharton, that certain Irifii ofTicers were enlifting 
men for the Pretender, they were taken into cullody. The 
people were alarmed, and the Whigs added artfully to their 
fears. The lord treafurer, in concert with the Whigs, 
wrought fo much on the natural timidity of tlu^ duke of 
Shrcwlbury, that he joined him on this occafion ; and, 
through their combined influence, the majority of the ca- 
binet-council agreed to ilTue a proclamation, promifing a re- 
ward of five thoufand pounds for apprehending the Pre- 
tender, ihould he land in Great Britain. The two houfes 
of parliament voted an a<ldrefs of thanks to the queen for 
lier attention to the religion and lil>crties of the kingdom ; 
and the commons, in their zeal for the Proteftant Succefiion, 
extended the reward for apprehending the Pretender to one 
hundred thoufand pounds 

That prince, however, perfuaded that the queen and the 
chief nobility and gentry, whatever fteps they might take 


tq 
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to quiet the populace, were fincerely in his Intereft, did not 
yet defpair of beinj? abie to afccnd the tlirone of his ancef- 
tors : — and the profpcct of a change in the miniftry infplr- 
cd him with new hopes. BoIIngbrolce, by flattering the pre- 
judices of his millrefn, had gradually fiipplanted tlie earl of 
Oxford in her confide icj. He reprefented to her the 
Iangi|or ef the lord treafaror*s meafures : he gave Infinuations, 
concerning his fecret intrigues with t. j 'Whigs ; and he 
fuggefted to her, that to pay any attention, in future, to the 
houfe of Hanover, was incompatible \\ iih her fervice 
Similar reprefentations were made by the dr.lcc of Oi monel, 
and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick eagerly foli- 
cited to procure the removal of the lonl high treafurer, as a 
neceflary prelude to the accomplifliment of the queen's de- 
figns in favour of her brother Oxfoitl was accordingly 

de- 


16. Ilarlflver FtJpers^ July 2 0, 1714, 

17. Duke of Berwick's vol. iL Tkc plan wlvcli the tiukc of Rer- 

wick had formed f(>r the accomplilhinciit cf thele diifigns, and which he com- 
milTioned Gaulti'.r to lay before the car! of Oxford, was, that the PrercndiT 
Ihould go privately over to the (pieeu Iiis fiifci*, wlio fliould immediately af- 
femble the. two houfes of parliament, and cxpUi.i her brother’i; incoiiteftahic 
right, and the refolution the had taken to reil »rc; what belonged to him, 

all laws divine and human ; that Hie fiiould, at the fame time, aJVui e fheiu Iiic 
would paf:.fuLh a^ls as mfght be thought ncccfTary for the I'eciirity of tis - ir re- 
ligion and liberty; that flic ftiould then introduce the Prctemlcr in full par- 
liament, and fay, “ Here he is, niy lords and gentlemen, ready to promife re- 
** ligioufly to keep all I have engaged for him, :uid to f^ear to the t»of.'rvunce 
« of every article ; I thcref ;’re retpiire of you inflautly to repeal all the ads 
palled agiiiift him, and to acknowledge him as my heir and your future fo- 
** vertign, that he may owe you foine g<»od wall for having conrurred with 
“ me, in what your confcience, your duty, and your honour, Ihould have 
prompted ye.u before this time to propofe.’* Id. ibid. 

Such an unexpeded flep, though fomewhat romarxiic at firfl: fight, the duke, 
imagined would fo much have aflioniflaed the fadious and delighted the wcll- 
alTedled, that there would not have been the oppnfirion to the queen's 
demands, as no peifon could have doubted but flic had taken eflVdual meafures 
to fecure obedience. But as the earl of Oxford returned no anfwei to this pro - 
'pofal. the marcfchal of Berwick very juflly concluded. That the lord high trea- 
fiircr'sonly motive, inall the advances he had hither to made to the coui t of St. 
Germains, liad been hisown intcreft, ui endeavouring to join the Jacobites with 

the 
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fleprived of his office- But the queen's death, which hap- 
pened only four clays after, and before the new adminiftra- 
^ tion was properly formed, left open the fucceffioii to 
the eleftor of Hanover, and difappointed the hopes 
of the Pretender and his adherents. 

The charaftcr of this princefs, who died in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and the thirteiyith of her reign, is neither 
ftriking nor complicatecU Though not altogether deftitute 
of female acccmpilflunents, flie had nothing captivating, as 
a woman, either in her manner or perfon : (he could only 
be reputed fenlible and agreeable. Her failure of duty as a 
daughter excepted, her conduct in private life appears to 
have been highly exemplary. She was a loving wife, a 
tender mother, a warm irieiid, and an indulgent miftrefs. 
As a fovercign, notwithllanding the illuftrious events of her 
reign, flie is entitled to little praife : flie poffefled neitlier 
vigour of mind, fplendid talents, nor a deep penetration into 
human affiiirs. A prey to the moft enflaving timidity, and 
continually governed by favourites, (he can hardly be fiiiJ to 
have ever thought for herfelf, or to have acted according to 
her own inclinations. But as her popularity concealed the 
weaknefs of her perfonal authority, the great abilities of her 
principal fervants, to whom flie owed tliat popularity, threw 
a fplendid veil over the feeble qualities of queen Anne. 

During an interval of her illncfs, which was a kind of 
lethargic dozing^ brought on by violent agitation of mind, 
on account of the critical ftate of her aflairs, file delivered 
the treafurer's flaff* to the duke of Shrewibury. That no- 
bleman was attached to the excluded family •, but his cau- 
tion had hitherto made him temporife, and it was now too 
late to take any efFcftual ftep in favour of the Pretender. 
The Whigs were highly elated at the near profpeft of ai^ 

the Tories, and by fuch means to fecure a majority in parliament in favour of 
the peace ; and that, a» foon as the treaty was concluded, he thought of no- 
thing but to be upon goods terms with the Whigs and tlie houfe of Hanover. 
Puke of Berwick’s Mtm. ub\ fup. 

events,,. 
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event, which they flattered themfelves would not only difpci 
all their fears, in regard to the Proteftant SuccclTion, but 
prove alike friendly to their power and to their principles. 
The Tories were deprefled in an equal degree ; and the Ja- 
cobites were utterly difconcerted, all their projects being yet 
in embryo. Animated with the ardour of their party, and 
perhaps by a zeal for the welfare of their country, the dukes 
of Somerfet and Argyle boldly entered the council-chamber, 
without being fummoned. Though their prefcncc was little 
acceptable, and fo unexpected, that their appearance filled 
the council with conflernatioii, they were defired by the 
timid Shewlbiiry to take their pla^e., and thanked for their 
readinefs to give their aiTdlance at fuch a crifis. Other 
Whig members joined them ; and a multitude of the nobi- 
lity and gentry being anemblcd, as foon as the queen ex- 
pired, orders were given, agreeable to the ACl of Settlement, 
to proclaim George, clcClor of Bruiifwiek, King of Great 
Britain A regency was appointed according to his noun- 
nation, his title was owiied by foreign princes and ftates, 
and all things continued quiet in England until his arrival* 
George I. afeended the throne of Great Britain ^ 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age ; and tlie tV.nic ^ 
prudence, which had hitherto diilingulihed him, in his ne- 
gociatioiis with the Britifli court, was confpicuous through- 
out his reign. In contradlltindlion to the ungenerous and 
impolitic maxim, too frequently embraced by the princes of 
the lioufe of Stuart, of trufling to the attaclnncnt of their 
friends, without rcv.'arding them, and attempting, by fa- 
vours, to make friends of their enemies, he niadc it a rule 
never to forget his friends, and to fet his enemies at defi- 
ance. Conformable to this modti of thinking, which he per- 
haps carried to excefs, he placed not only the aJininiftration, 
but all the principal employments of the kingdom, both civil 
and military, in tlie hands of the Whigs. The treafury an J 

iS. Monthlj Metitiiy for July f 7 14* Cofttis, cf K ip/n, vnl. vI, 
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admiralty were'put in commiflion 5 the command of the army 
was taken from the clukc of Ormond, and reftored to the 
duke of Marlborough 5 the duke of Argyle was made com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Scotland ; the great feal 
was given to lord Cowper, the privy feal to the earl of 
Wharton, and the government of Ireland to the earl of Sun- 
derland. Lord Townflieiid and Mr. Stanhope were ap- 
pointed fecretaries of ttate ; th ^ duke of Somerfet was no- 
minated mafter of the liorfe, Mr. Pultney fecretary at war, 
^ ^ ^ and Mr. Walpole paymafter-general. A new par- 

^ ^ liament was called, in which the intereft of the 
Whigs predominated ; and a fecret committee, chofen by 
ballot, was appointed to examine all the papers, and enquire 
into all the negociations relative to the late peace, as well as 
to the cefFatlon of arms, by which it was preceded. 

The Comm'itcc of Secrecy profccuted their inquiry with the 
greateft eagernefs ; and, in confequcnce of their report, the 
commons refolved to impeach lord Bolingbroke, the earl of 
Oxford, and the duke of Ormond, of high-treafon. The 
grounds of thefe impeachments were, the fhare which Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke had In the clandefllne negociations 
with France, and Ormond’s afting in concert with Villars, 
after the fatal fufpenfion of arms More timid, or con- 
feious of fuperior guilt, Bolingbroke and Ormond made their 
efcape to the continent, while Oxford continued to attend 
his duty in parliament, and was committed to the Tower. 
His behaviour, throughout the profecution, was firm and 
manly. When impeached by the commons at the bar of the 
houfe of lords, all the arguments of his friends being found 
infufficient to acquit him, he fpoke to the following purport: 
“ The whole charge againft me may be reduced to the nc- 
gociating and concluding the peace of Utrecht: and that 
** peace, bad as it is reprefen ted, has been approved of by 
two fuccefiivc parliaments. As I always atSled by the im- 
mediate direftions and commands of the queen, my mif- 


1^. Committee Secreejs 
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** trefs, and never ofFendcd againft any known law, I am juf- 
** tified in my confcicnce, and unconcerned for the life of 
an iiifignificant old man; but I cannot remain unconcern- 
ed, 'without the higheJl ingratitude, for the reputation of 
the beft of queens. Gratitude binds me to vindicate her 
memory. 

My lords, added he, if miniPi:ers of ftate, afting by the 
immediate command of their fovereign, are afterward to be 
made accountable for their proceedings, it may, one day or 
other, be the cafe of every member of this auguft aflembly. 
I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of regard to yourfelves, 
your lordfliips will give me an ecjuitahlc hearing; and I 
hope that, in the profecution of this enquiry, it will ap- 
pear I have merited not only the induhjncc^ but the favour 
of the prefent government The government feems at 

laft to have been made fenfible of the truth of this afler- 
tion ; for Oxford, when brought to his trial, after lying near 
tw-o years in prifon, was difmifled for want of accufers, the 
commons not chafing to appear againft him. 

To tliefe profecutions, which have been reprefented as 
vlndi<ftlve, and the partiality of the king to the Whigs, the 
rebellion that dillurbed the beginning of this reign has been 
aferibed ; but very nnjuftly. The profecutions were nccel- 
fary, in order to free the nation from the imputation of Iiav~ 
ing connived at a Ihameful breach of public faith : and if 
George I. iV.ad not thrown himfclf into the hands of the 
Whigs, he muft foon have returned to Hanover. Of all the 
parties in tJie kingdom, they only were fincercly attached to 
his caufe, or could now be faid firmly to adiierc to the 
principles of the Revolution. The more moderate Tories 
might perhaps have been gained, but the animofity betwecii 
them and the Whigs was yet too keen to admit of a coali- 
tion. Befide, fuch a coalition, though it might have quiet- 
ed, in appearance, fome factious leaders, and produced a 
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momentary calm^ would have been dangerous to the eftar« 
blifhed government. 

The Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitifm. Thd 
heads of the party^ both in England and Scotland, held' a 
fecret correfpondence with the Pretender ; and, although 
no regular concert had been formed, a tendency toward an 
infurrefition appeared among them, from one end of the 
ifland to the other, and the moft artful means were empfoy- 
ed to inflame the body of the people, as well as to fecure 
particular adherents. The dilbanded officers were gained 
by money ; fcandalous libels were publiflied againft the 
electoral family; the Pretender’s manifeftoes were every 
where difperfed ; all the Whigs were brought under the de- 
feription of diflenters, and the cry of the danger of the 
church was revived- 

During thefe difeontents and cabals, which were chiefly 
occaGoned by the difappointment of the Jacobites and mord 
violent Tories, in confcquence of the premature death of 
queen Anne, the zeal and loyalty of the Whigs only could 
have fupported king George upon the throne of Great Bri- 
tain ; and a fmall body of foreign troops was only wanting, 
to have made the conteft doubtful between the houfe of 
Stuart and that of Hanover- Such a body of troops the 
duke of Ormond, and other zealous Jacobites in England, 
eagerly folicited from the Pretender, as neceflary to render 
their defigns in his favour fuccefsful. 

Convinced of the rcafonablcnefs of this demand, the duke 
of Berwick ufed all his influence, but in vain, to procure a 
few regiments from the court of Verfailles Lewis XIV. 
now broken by years and infirmities, and Handing on the 
verge of the grave, was unwilling to engage in a new war, 
or hazard any meafure that might difturb the minority of 
his great-grandfon. He therefore declined taking openly 
any part in the affairs of the Pretender : and the vigilance 
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t>f the carl of Stair, the Brltiih ambaiTador in France, ef- 
fedlually prevented any fecret aids from operating to the 
difadvantage of his maftcr. 

Tlic Pretender, however, had ftill hopes of being able to 
afeend the throne of his anceftors, by means of his Englifli 
adherents, and the alliftance of the Scottifli Jacobites, virho 
had already provided themfelves with arms, and were ready 
to rife at his command. His brother, the duke of Berwick, 
and the fugitive lord Boiingbroke, to whom he had delivered 
the feals, as fccretary of ftate, were lefs fanguine in their 
expe£tations $ yg^ they flattered themfelves, that fome bold 
ftep would be taken, which might encourage the court of 
France to interpofe in his favour. But the mifeondudt of 
the duke of Ormond difappointed all thefe hopes. 

This nobleman, after his impeachment, had retired to his 
houfe at Richmond, where he lived in great Hate, and was 
furrounded by the whole body of the Tories, of which he 
was fuppofed to be the head. He feemed to have fet up the 
Itandard againft his foveteign. And he aflured the Pre* 
tender, he would hold his ftation as long as poflible ; and 
when he could maintain it no longer, that he would re> 
tire to the North or Weft of England, where he had many 
friends, among whom he had diftributed a number of re- 
duced officers, and in one of thofe quarters begin an infur- 
reflion. He had even fettled a relay of horfes, in order 
to proceed with more expedition when the dangerous mo- 
ment Ihould arrive*^. But Ormond, though perfonally 
brave> was deftitute of that vigour of fpirit, which is necel^ 
fary for the execution of fuch an undertaking. When in- 
formed that a party of the guards had orders to furround his 
houfe and feize his perfon, he loft all prefence of mind, and 
haftily made his elcape to Fraace; without leaving any in- 
ftruAions for his friends, who were waiting for the fum- 

sj. Duke ef Berwick’s Afem. voL ii. 
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mons to take up arms^ and eager to act under bis poixir^ 
rnand**^. 

The unexpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal ftab to the 
caufe of the Pretender. It not only difconcerted the plans 
of . his Englifli adherents, but confirmed the court of Ver- 
failles in the refolution of yielding him no open alli(lance« 
If a man, on whofe credit the higheft hopes of the Jacobites 
refted, was under the ncceflTity of abandoning his couritry^ 
without being able to llrike a blow, the French miniftry very 
reafonably concluded, that the Tory party could not be fo 
powerful, or fo ripe for an infurreciion as they had been re- 
prefented. 

The death of Lewis XIV. which happened foon after, 
farther entbarrafled the Pretender’s affairs. “ No prince,** 
fays the duke of Berwick, was ever fo little known as this 
“ monarch. He has been reprefented as a man not only 
cruel and falfe, but difficult of accefs. I have frequently 
had the -honour of audiences from him, and have been 
very familiarly admitted to his prefence ; and I can affirm, 

** that his pride was only in appearance* He was born with 
** an air of ntajejiy^ which (Iruck every one fo much, that 
nobo€ly could approach him without being feized with 
awe and refpetl ; but as foon as you fpoke to him, he 
foftened his countenance, and put you quite at eafe. He. 
was the mod polite man in his kingdom : and his anfwers 
were accompanied with fo many obliging expreffions, that 
if he granted your requeft, the obligation w'as doubled,;^ 
by the manner of conferring it ; and, if he refufed, you 
“ could not complain ^^’* It was that air of majefty, men** 
tioned^by the duke of Berwick, which fo difconcerted the 
old officev, who came to afk a favour of Lewis XIV. that he' 
could only fay, in a faultering- voice, ** I hope your majefty 
will believe I do not thus tremble before your enemies !** 

24. Id. ibid. 25. Duke of BerwieVs Mem, vol. ii. 
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The charafter of this prince I have already had occafion to 
draw^ and to exhibit in various lights. 

TUc duke of Orleans, who was appointed by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, regent during the minority of Lewis XV. in 
contradiftion to the will of the deceafed monarch, afFedlcd 
privately to efpoufe the interefts of the houfe of Stuart ; but 
the exhaufted ftate of France, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing his own authority againft the other princes of the blood, 
induced him publicly to cultivate a good underftanding with 
the court of Great Britain, and even to take, chough with 
feeming reludiance, all the Heps pointed out by the earl of 
Stair, for defeating the defigns of the Jacobites. Of thofe 
the moft important was, the Hopping of fome fliips hulcu 
with arms and ammunition ; an irreparable lofs to the Pre- 
tender, as he could neither procure money, nor leave to buy 
up a frefti quantity of fuch articles in any other country 

Notwithftanding thefe difeouragements, the indigent rc- 
prefentative of the unfortunate family of Stuart did not re- 
linquifti his hopes of a crown : nor did his partizans, either 
in England or Scotland, abate of their ardour in his caufe. 
But ardour, unlefs governed by prudence, is a wild energy, 
that often brings ruin on the party it w^as intended to ferve. 
It required all the cool experience of the duke of Berwick, 
and the great talents of lord Bolingbroke, to moderate the 
zeal of the Engliffi and Scottifli Jac obites. The Highlanders 
were impatient to fake up arms : they had entered into a re- 
gular concert for that purpofe : they knew their force j and, 
confident of fuccefs, they entreated the Pretender to place 
himfelf at their head, or at leaft to permit them to rife in 
vindication of his juft rights. Some account muft here be 
given of this Angular race of men. 

The Highlanders arc the reputed defendants of the an- 
cient Caledonians, or original inhabitants of North Britain, 
and value themfclvcs on having had the rare fortune of 
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never being fubje^ed to the law of any conqueror. From 
the vlftorious arms of the Romans, they took refuge in theit 
rugged mountains, and there continued to enjoy their inde> 
pendency, while that ambitious people remained mafters of 
the fouthern parts of this ifland. Nor has the fword of 
Dane, of Saxon, or of Norman, ever reduced them to fub* 
million. 

But although independent, the Highlanders were by no 
means free. Divided into a variety of tribes or Clans, un> 
der chiefs, who cxercifed an arbitrary jurifdi£tion over them, 
the body of the people were in a great meafure flaves. fub- 
jefled to the imperious will of their lords. And from that 
law of will, which it was the common intereft and the pride 
of all the heads of Clans to fupport, there lay no appeal } 
for although the Highland chiefs acknowledged the fove« 
reignty of the king of Scotland, and held thcmfelves bound 
to alBft him in his wars, they admitted not his controul in 
their private concerns : in their treatment of their own vaf- 
fals, or in their difputes with hoftile Clans. His mediation 
was all he could prefume to ofFcr. Nor was that often ob- 
truded upon them % the Scottilh monarchs In general being 
happy, if they could prevent thefe barbarous and predatory 
tribes from pillaging the more opulent and induftrious inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries 

The remote fituation of the Highlanders, and their igno- 
rance of any language but that of their rude anceftors, com- 
monly known by the name of Erfe, farther contributed to 
perpetuate their barbarity and llavery. They had no means 
of making known their grievances to the throne, and few of 


27. In palliation of thefe cruel inroads. It has been faid, that the Highland** 
ers having been driven from the Low Country, by invafion, have, from time 
immemorial, thought themfelves entitled to make reprifals upon the property 
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J)ecoming acquainted with the benefits of civil governmentt 
with the arts, or accomodations of civil life. 

The fervitude of the Highland vaflals, however, was alle- 
viated by certain circumftances conne£ted with their condi- 
tion. All the people of every Clan bore the name of their 
hereditary chief, and were fuppofed to be allied to him, in 
different degrees, by the ties of blood. This kindred band, 
or admitted claim of a common relationfhip, which in fmall 
clans was a ftrong curb upon the oppreflive fpirit of domi-*^ 
nation, and in all led to a freedom of intcrcourfe highly flat- 
tering to human pride, communicated to the vaflal High- 
landers, along with the moft implicit fubmiflion to their 
chiefs, a fenliment of confeious dignity, and a fenfe of natu- 
ral equality, not to be found among the fubjefts of other 
petty clefpots or feudal lords. And that idea of perfonal 
importance, as well as the complaifance of the Highland 
chiefs, w^as heightened by the perpetual wars between the 
different Clans ; in which every individual had frequent op- 
portunity of difplaying his prowefs, and of difeovering his 
attachment to his leader, in the head of his family. The 
ties of blood were ftrengthened by thofe of intereft, of gra- 
titude, and mutual eileem. 

Thofe wars, and the a<9:ive life of the Highlanders in times 
of peace, when they were entirely employed in hunting or 
in herding their cattle, (the labours of hufbandry among 
diem being few) habituated them to the ufe of arms, and 
hardened them to the endurance of toil, without greatly 
wafting their bodily ftrength or deftroying their agility. 
Their ancient military weapons, In conjunftion with a tar- 
get or buckler, were a broad-fword, for cutting or thrufting 
at a diftance, and a dirk, or dagger, for ftabbing in clofe 
fight. To thefe, when they became acquainted wiih the ufc 
of fire arms, they added a mufket, which was laid afide in 
battle, after the firft difeharge. They pccafioiially carried 
alfo a pair of piftols, that were fired as foon as the mufket 
ivas difeharged, and thrown in the* face of the enemy, as 
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a prelude to rKe Iiavock of the broad-fword; which was 
inflantly brandiihed by every arm, gleaming like the coruf^ 
cations of liglitning, in order to infufe terror into the heart 
and to conquer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the 
head, or on the target of an antagonift, with the fhock of 
thunder. Want of perfeverance and of union, however, 
has generally rendered the efforts of the Clans, as a body, 
abortive, notwithftanding their prowefs in combat, and ex- 
pofed them to tlie difgrace of being routed by an inferior 
number of regular troops. 

'riic drefs of the Highlanders was well fuited to their 
arms, to their moift mountainous country, and to their mode 
of life. Inftcad of breeches they wore a light woollen gar- 
ment, called the kilt^ which came as low as the knee ; a 
thick cloth-jvicket ; a worfted plaid, fix yards in length, and 
two In breadth, w’rapped lopfely round the body; the upper 
fold of which reftecl on the left (houlder, leaving the right 
arm at full liberty. In battle they commonly threw away 
the plaid, that they might be enabled to make thpir move- 
ments with more celerity, and their ftrokes with greater 
force. They fought not in ranks, but in knots or feparatc 
bands, comlenfcd and firm. 

Such were the people, who under their numerous chief- 
tains, had formed a regular confederacy, and were zea- 
lous to take arms for the rclloratipn of the fanrdly of Stuart 
to the throne of Great Britain. Strongly prepoflefled in 
favour of the hereditary defeent of the crown, the Highland-** 
ers could form no conception of a parli^imentary right al- 
ter the order of fucceffion; from political confiderations. It 
contradiiled a!! their ideas of kingfhip, and even of clanfiiip. 
They therefore thought themfelves bound, by a facred and 
indifpenfable obligation, to re-inftate in his lineal inheritance 
the excluded prince, dr to perifh in the bold attempt. 

The Pretender’s fou them friends were no lefs liberal in 
their profeffions of zeal in his caufe. They preffed him to 
land in the Well of England ; where his perfon would be a^ 
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fafe, they afnrmed, as in Scotland, and where he would Snd 
all other things more favourable to his views, although they 
had yet taken no decifive meafures for a general infurrec- 
tioh; though they ftill continued to reprefent arms and fo- 
reign troops as necelTary to fuch a ftep, and were told that 
tlic Pretender was not only incapable of furnifhing them 
with, either, but alRired that he could not bring along with 
him fo many men as would be able to piotedl him againlt 
the peace-officers 

In order to compofe the fpirlts of the Highlanders, who 
feemed to fear nothing fo much, as that the bufinefs of re- 
ftoring their king would be taken out of tlieir hands, and the 
honour appropriated by others, they were informed, that the 
Pretender was dcliroiis to have the rifing of his friends in 
England and Scotland fo adjulled, that they might mutually 
affift each other ; and that it was very much to be wilhed all 
hoftilities in Scotland could be fufpended, until the Engllfh 
were ready to take up arms A memorial drawn up by 
the duke of Berwick, had been already fent, by lord Boling- 
broke, to the Jacobites in England, reprefenting the un- 
reafonablenefs of defiring the Pretender to land among them, 
before they were in a condition to fupport liim. They were 
now requefted to confider ferioufly, if they were yet in fuch 
a condition 5 and affured, that as foon as an intimation to that 
purpofe fliould be given, and the time and place of his land- 
ing fixed, the Pretender was ready to puthimfelfat their 
head. They named, as a landing place, the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth, and faid they hoped the wcllern counties 
were in a good pofture to receive the king ; but they 
offered no conjecture at the force they could bring into the 
field, or the dependence that might be placed in the perfons 
who had engaged to vife. 


17. Bolingbruke'i Lftien (o Sir WllUam IVyndham, 
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This* as lord Bolingbroke very juftly ob&rreS) was not 
the anfwer of men who knew what they were about. A 
little more precifion was furely necedary in dictating a mef. 
fage, that vras expe£led to be attended with fuch importmt 
confequences* The duke of Ormond, however, fet out from 
Paris, and the Pretender, from his temporary refidence at 
.Bar, on the frontiers of Eorrain, in order to join their com* 
mon friends. Some agents were fent to the Weft, fome to 
the North of England, and others to London, to give notice 
that both were on their way. And their routes were fo di- 
re£led, that Ormond was to fail from the coaft of Nor* 
mandy a few days before the Pretender arrived at St. Malo, 
to which place the duke was to fend immediate notice of his 
landing, and of the profpeft of fuccefs 

But the Pretender’s imprudence, and the vigilance of the 
Englilh government, defeated the deligns of his adherents 
in the Weft, and broke, in its infancy, the force of a rebel- 
lion, which threatened to deluge the kingdom in blood* 
Governed by priefts and women, he had unwifely given, in 
the beginning of September, a fecret order to the earl of 
Mar, already appointed his commander in chief for Scotland, 
to go immediately into that kingdom, and to take up arms 
Mar, who had been fecretary of ftate for Scotland, during 
the reign of queen Anne, and who had great influence in 
the Highlands, did net hefitate a moment to obey. He in« 
fiantly left London, attended by lieutenant-general Hamilton, 
who had long ferved with diftinflion in Holland and Flan- 
ders i and as foon as he reached his own country, having 
aflemblcd about three hundred of his friends and vaflals, he 
. proclaimed the Pretender, under the name of James VIII, 
^ of Scotland, and fet up his ftandard at Braemar, 
fummoning all good fubjedls to join him, in order 
to reftore their rightful fovereign to the throne of his ancef* 
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torS) and deliver the nation from the tyranny of Georgt^ 
duke of Brunfwicki ufurper of the Britifli monarchy^** 

In confequence of this proclamation, and a declaration by 
which it was followed. Mar was foon joined by the mar^ 
quifies of Huntley and Tullibardine, the earls Marefchal and 
Southeflc, and all the heads of the Jacobite Clans. With 
their afliftance, he was able in a few weeks to collefl: an 
army of near ten thoufand men, well armed and accoutred. 
He took polTeffion of the town of Perth, where he eftablifli^ 
ed his head-quarters, and made himfelf mailer of almoll: 
all that part of Scotland which lies beyond the Frith of 
Forth. 

This was great and rapid fuccefs. But the duke of At- 
gyle had already received orders to march againft the rebels, 
with all the forces in North Britain ; and the Pretender’s af- 
fairs had fulFered, in the mean time, an irreparable injury in 
another quarter. The jcaloufy of government being roufed 
by the unadvifed infurreftion of Mar, the lords Lanfdown 
und Duplin, the carl of Jerfey, fir William Wyndhani, and 
other Jacobite leaders, who had agreed to raife the Weft of 
England, were taken into cuilody, on fufpicion. The whole 
plan of a rebellion, in that part of the kingdom, was difcon- 
certed. The gentlemen were intimidated, the people were 
over-awed ; fo that Ormond, when he landed, was denied a 
night’s lodging, in a country where he expefted to head an 
urmy and re-eftablifli a king^^. He returned to France 
with the difeouraging news ; but, as foon as the vcflel that 
carried him could be refitted, aftonifhing as it may feem, he 
made a fecond attempt to land in tlie fame part of the 
ifland. What he could propofe, by this fecond attempt, his 
beft friends could never comprehend and are of opinion, 
that a ftorm, in which he was in danger of being caft away, 
and which forced him back to the French coaft, faved him 
from a yet greater peril — that of perifliing in an adven- 
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«ture^ as full of extravagant rafhnefs^ and as void of all 
reafonable meaning, as any of thofe which have rendered 
the knight of La Mancha immortal 

The Pretender^s affairs wore a better appearance, for a 
time, in the North of England. Mr. Foller, a gentleman of 
fome influence in Northumberland, with the lords Derwent- 
water, Widrington, and other Jacobite leaders, there took 
«p arms, and alK'mbled a confiderable force. But as their 
troops confifted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of 
Mar to fend them a reinforcement of infantry. This re- 
queft was readily complied with. Brigadier Mackintofh was 
ordered to join them, with eighteen hundred Highlanders. 
In tlie mean time, having failed In an attempt upon New- 
caflle, and being informed that Adackintofli had already 
eroded the Forth, they marched northward to meet him. 
On their way, they were joined by a body of horfe, under 
the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, the vifeount Kenmurc, 
and other Jacobite leaders. They paffed the Tweed at 
Kclfoi and having formed a junction with Mackintofli, a 
council of war was called, in order to deliberate on their 
future proccttlings. 

In this council, little unanimity could be expefted, and as 
little was found. To march immediately toward the Weft 
of •Scotland, and prefs the duke of Argyle on one fide, 
while the earl of Mar attacked him on the other, feemed the 
molt; rational plan ; as a victory over that nobleman, which 
they could fcarce have failed to obtain, would have put the 
Pretender at once in poflefiion of all North Britain. Such 
a propofal was made by the earl of Wintoun, and agreed to 
by all the Scottifti leaders ; but the Englifh infilled on re- 
pairing the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, who 
liad been feiit, with only nine hundred horfe, to fupprefs 
the rebellion in Nortluimberland. 

I’loni an uncomplying obttinacy, niinglcd with national 
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jealoufy, the rebels adopted neither of thofe plans, tlor em- 
braced any fixed refolution. The Englifh infu; gents per- 
fifted in their refufal to penetrate into Scotland. Part of the 
Highlanders, equally obftinate, attempted in difgull to find 
their way home; and the remainder reluftantly accompa- 
nied Mackintbfh and Fofter, who entered England by the 
weftern border, leaving general Carpenter on the left. 

Thefe leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrith, Kendal^ 
and Lancafter, to Prefton, w'here tht y were in hopes of in- 
creafing their numbns, by the rifing of the catholics of 
Lancafliire. But before they could receive any confiderablc 
accefiion of ftrength, or eredt proper works for the defence 
of the town, they were informed that general Wi!lis was 
ready to inveil it, with fix regiments of cavalry, and one 
battalion of infantry. They now prepared themfelves for 
refiftance, and repeiied the firft attack of the king^s ^ 
troops with vigour; but Willis being joined next 
day by a reinforce ment of three regiments of dragoons, un- 
der general Carpenter, the rebels loft all heart, and fur- 
rendered at dilcretion Several reduced officers, found 
to have been in arms againft their fovereign, were immedi- 
ately fliot as deferters; the noblemen and gentlemen were 
fent prilbners to Lonejon, and committed to the Tower; 
while the common men were confined in the caftle of Clicf- 
ter, and othei fccure places in the country. 

The fiimc day that the rebellion in England v/as extin- 
guifhed, by the furrender of Fofter and his aflbeiates at 
Preftoii, the rebeJs in Scotland received a fevere ftiock from 
the royal army. The earl of Mar, after having wafted his 
time in fornfing his army, with unncceflary parade, at 
Perth took a rcfolution to march into England, and join 
his fouthern friends. With this view he marched to Aiich- 
terarder, where he reviewed his forces, and halted a day, 
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before he attempted to crofs the Forth. The duke of Ar- 
gyle, who lay on the fouthern iide of that river, inftead of 
waiting to difpute the paflagc of the rebels, marched over 
the bridge of Stirling, as foon as he was informed of their 
defign, and encamped within a few miles of the earl of 
Mar, with his left to the village of Dumblaiiie, and his 
Tight toward SherifF-Muir^ His army confifted only of two 
thoufand three hundred infantry, and twelve hundred cavalry ; 
that of the rebels, of about nine thoufand men, chiefly in- 
fantry. They came in fight of each other in the evening, 
and lay all night on their arms. 

At day-break Argyle, perceiving the rebels in motion, 
^ ^ drew up his troops in order of battle. But, on the 

^ nearer approach of the enemy, finding himfelf out- 

flanked, and in danger of being furrounded, he was under 
the necclFity of altering his difpofition, by feizing on cer- 
tain heights to the north-eaft of Dumblaine. In confc’^ 
quence of this movement, which was not made without fome 
degree of confufion, the left wing of the royal army fell in 
with the center of the rebels, compofed of the Clans, headed 
by Glengary, Sir Donald Macdonald’s brothers, the cap- 
tain of Clanronald, Sir John Maclean, Glcnco, Campbell of 
Glenlyoii, Gordon of Glenbuckcr, and other chieftains. 
The combat was fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders 
feemed at one time difeouraged, by the lofs of one of their 
leaders ; when Glengary, waving his bonnet, and crying 
aloud, Revenge ! revenge !” they ruihed up to the muz- 
zle of the nnilketf; of the king’s troops, puflied afide the ba- 
yonets with their targets, and made great havoc with their 
broad-fwords. The whole left wing of the royal army was 
inftantly broken and routed ; general Withani, who com- 
manded it, flying to Stirling, and declaring that all was 
Joft. 

. Meanwhile the duke of Argyle, who conduced in perfon 
the right wing of the royal army, confilling chiefly of horfe, 
bad defeated the left of the rebels, and pufued them with 

great 
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great flaughter, as far as the river Alien, in which many of 
them were drowned. This purfuit however, though hot^ 
was by no means rapid. The rebels, notwithllanding their 
habitual dread of cavalry, the (hock of which their manner 
of fighting rendered them little able to refill, frequently 
made a (land, and endeavoured to renew the combat. And 
if Mar,'who remained with the vi£lorious part of his army* 
had poflelTed any tolerable (hare of military talents, Argyle 
would never have dared to revifit the field of battle. He 
might even have been overpowered by numbers, and cut oiF 
by one body of the rebels, when fatigued with combating 
the other. But no fuch attempt being made, nor the ad- 
vantage on the left properly improved, the duke returned 
triumphant to the feene of a£lion $ and Mar, who had taken 
poll on the top of a hill, with about five thoufand of the 
flower of his army, not only forebore to molcft the king’s 
troops, but retired during the following night, and made the 
beft of his way to Perth Next morning the duke of 
Argyle, who had been joined by the remains of his left 
wing, perceiving that the rebels had faved him the trouble 
of diflodging them, drew off his army toward Stirling, carry- 
ing along with him the enemy’s artillery, bread-waggons, 
and many prifoners of di(lin£lion The number killed 
was very confiderable, amounting to near a thoufand men 
on each fide. 

This battle, though by no means decifive, proved fatal, in 
its confequences, to the affairs of the Pretender in Scotland* 
Lord Lovat, the chief of the Frafers, who feemed dilpofed to 
join the rebels, now declared for the efiablifiicd government, 
and feized upon the important poll of invernefs, from which 
he drove Sir John Mackenzie; while the earl of Sutherland, 
who had hitherto been over-awed, appeared openly in the 

LoftdM Gazetfei Nov. zr, ^7^5* I^uke of Berwick’s Mevt. vol. Si. 
Acewmtof iht 9 f Dumbluine^ycmV^^ at Edinburgh in 1715, and 'rindal's 

of Rapin, Ypl. vii. 38* Ibid. 
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fame caufe. Againfl: thefe two noblemen, Mar detached the 
marquis of Huntley and the earl of Seaforth, with their nu- 
merous vaflals. But the rebel hitfs, inftead of coming to 
immediate aftion, fufFered themfelves to be amufed with ne- 
gociatioiis ; and both, after fome hefitation, returned to their 
allegiance under king George. The marquis of Tullibardinc 
alfo withdrew from the rebel army, in order to defend his 
own country againft the friends of government; and the 
Clans, dlfgufted at their failure of fuccefs, difperfed on the 
approach of winter, with their ufual want of perfever- 
ance. 

The Pretender, who had hitherto re (i (led every folicitation 
to come over, took the unaccountable refolution, in this 
defperate flare of liis affairs, of landing in the North of 
Scotland. He accordingly fet fail from Dunkirk in a fmall 
Dec zi arrived at Peterhead, attended only by fix 

gentlemen. He was met at Fetteroffe by the earls 
of Mar and Marcfchal, and conducted to Perth. There a 
regular council was formed, and a day fixed for his coro- 
nation at Scone, But he was diverted from all thoughts of 
that vain ceremony by the approach of the duke of Argyle ; 
who having been reinforced with fix thoufand Dutch auxi- 
liaries, advanced toward Perth, notwithllanding the rigour 
of the feafon. 

As that town was utterly deftitutcof fortifications, except- 
ing a fimple wall, and oihcrwife unprovided for a fiege, the 
king’s troops took poffeffion of it w'ithout refiflance. Mar 
* ^ l^retender had retired to Montrofe ; and 

feeing no profpeft of better fortune, they,-cm- 
marked for France, accompanied with feveral other perfons 
of di(lin£lion General Gordon and earl Marefchal pro- 
ceeded northward with the main body of the rebels, by a 
march fo rapid aS to elude purfuit. All who thought they 
could not hope for pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the 

39. Duke of Berwick's Mem, vol. ii. Tindal’s libl fup. 
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continent. The common people were condufted to the 
hills of Badenoch^ and there quietly difmifTed. The whole 
country fubmitted to Argyle. 

Such) my dear Philip, was the ilTue of a rebellion, which 
had its origin, as we have feen, in the intrigues in favour 
of the Pretender, during the latter years of the reign of 
queen Anne, not in the meafures of the new government, 
as reprefented by the Jacobite writers. Its declared objcdl 
was ’the reftoration of the family of Stuart to the throne of 
Great Britain; and that many intelligent men have fuppofed, 
would have been attended with fewer inconveniciicies than 
the acceilion of the houfe of Hanover. But they who refleft, 
that the Pretender was a bigoted paplft, and not only obfti- 
nately refufed to change his religion, though fenfible it inca-^ 
pacitated him from legally fucceeding to the crown, but 
lludioufly avoided, in his very manifeftoes, giving any open 
and unequivocal aflurance, that he would maintain the civil 
and religious liberties of the nation, as by law ejiabli/hed^^^ 
will find reafon to be of another opinion. They will con- 
fider the fuppreflion of this rebellion, which defeated the 
defigns of the Jacobites, and in a manner extinguifiied the 
hopes of the Pretender, as an event of the utmoft import- 
ance to the happinefs of Great Britain. — ^^Fhe earl of Der- 
wentwater, lord Kenmure, and a few other rebel prifoners, 
were publicly executed ; but no blood was wantonly fpilt. 
Thefe executions were dictated by prudence, not- by ven- 
geance. 

4I. Sec Bolingbrolcc’s Letter to Sir William Wyndhamy in which many cu- 
rious proofs of the Pretender’s duplicity and bigotry are given. When the 
daughtof a declaration, and other papers, to be difperfed in Great Britain, 
were prefented to him by his fecretary, “ he took exception againft fcveral 
<< paffagps, and particularly agaiiid thofe wherein a diredl pro?ftiJe of fecur iug 

the churches of England and Ireland was made. He was told, he faid, 
“ that he could not in confcience make fuch a promife.** The di aughts were 
accordingly altered by his priefts; and the mod material palTagcs were 
“ turned with all the jcfuitical prevarication imaginable.” (Ibid) In con - 
fequence of thefe alteratigns, Bclingbrpke refufed tu cojontexfign the decla- 
ration. * 
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4i6 the HI3TQ^Y of JPAkTH. 

We muft now turn our eyes toward another quarter of 
Europe) and take a view of the king of Sweden and hU 
antagonift) Peter the Great. The king of Sweden partis* 
cularly claims our attention at this period ; as, among his 
other "extravagant projedS) he had formed a defign of ts« 
ftoring the Pretender. 


LETTER XXF. 

RnsstA, Turkey, and the Northern Kingdoms, from the Dfeat 
tf Chaitlss XII. at PotToWA) in 1709) to the Death of 
Peter the Great, in 1745. 

defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa) as I have 
already had occaGon to notice, was followed by the 
moil important cenfequences. Charles XII. who had fd 
^ ^ long been the terror of Europe, was obliged to 

• fhelter in the Turkifli dominions, where he 
continued a fugitive, while his former rival, the RuGian 
monarch, victorious on every fide, reftored Auguftus to 
the throne of Poland} depofed Stanillaus, expelled the 
Swedes, and made himfelf mailer of Livonia, Ingria, and 
Carelia^ 

The circumftances attending thefe conquefts are too little 
intereiling to merit a particular detail. I ihall therefore pafs 
them over, and proceed to the intrigues of Charles and Po^* 
niatowiki at the Ottoman court, which gave birth to more 
llriking events. 1 cannot help, however, here 

* obferving, that the king of Denmark having de- 
clared war againil Sweden, foon after the defeat of the Swed- 
ifb monarch at Pultovva, in hopes of profiting by tlie mif- 

la Yoluixt of chap, iix# 
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fortunes of that prince, and invaded Scania or Schonen, 
his army was defeated, with great flaughter, 
hear Elfingburg, by the Swedifli militia, and 
a fe^v• regiments of veterans, under general Steenbock. 

Charles XII. was fo much delighted with the news df this 
viftory, and enraged at the enemies that had rifen up againft 
him in his abfence, that he could not forbear exclaiming on 
the occaGon, “ my brave Swedes ! fhould it pleafe God 
that I once more join you, we will beat them all He 
had then, indeed, a near profpeil of being able to return to 
his capital as a conqueror, and to take fcverc vengeance on 
his numerous enemies. 

It is a maxim of the Tiirkifh government, to confider as 
facred the perfon of fuch unfortunate princes as take refuge 
in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, and to fupply them 
liberally with the conveniencies of life, according to tlieir 
rank, while within the limits of the Ottoman empire. A- 
greeable to this generous maxim, the king of Sweden was 
honourably conduced to Bender j and faluted on his arrival, 
M^ith a general difeharge of the artillery. As he did not 
chufe to lodge within the town, the ferafkicr, or governor 
of the province, caufed a maguiGcent tent to be erected for 
him on the banks of the Niefter. Tents were alfo crefted 
for his principal attendants ; and thefe tents were afterward 
transformed into houfes : fo that the camp of the unfortur 
nate monarch became infcnfibly a conGderable village. Great 
numbers of ftrangers reforted to Bender to fee him. The 
Turks and neighbouring Greeks came thither in crowds. 
All refpe£led and admired him. His inflexible rcfolution to 
abftain from wine, and his regularity in aflifting publicly 
twice a-day at divine fervice, made the Mahometans fay he 
was a true Muflelman, and infpired them with an ardent de- 
fire of marching under him to the conqueft of Ruflia 
That idea (till occupied^the mind of Charles. Though a 
fugitive among InGdels, and utterly deflitute of rcfources, 

2. mjt. Cbarlii XU. liv. v. 
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he was not without, hopes of yet being able to dethrone th<5 
czar. With this view, his envoy at the court of Conftantir 
iidple delivered memorials to the Grand Vizier; and his 
friend Poniatowflei, who was always clrefled in the Turkifli 
habiti and had free accefs every where, fupported thefe foli- 
citations by his intrigues. Achmet IIL the reigning fultan, 
prefented Poniatowlki with a puvfe of a thoufand ducat5> 
and the Grand Vizier faid to him, ** I will take your king in 

one hand, and a fword in the other, and coiiduft him to 

Mofeow at the head of two hundred thoufand 
But the czar*s money foon changed the fentiments of the 
Turkifli miniften The military cheft, which Peter had taken 
at Pultowa, furniflied him with new arms to wound the van- 
quifhed Charles, whofe blood-earned treafures were turned 
againft himfelf. All thoughts of a war with Ruffia were 
laid afide at the Porte. 

The king of Sweden, however, though thus difeomfited 
in his negpclations, by means of the czar’s gold, as he had 
been in the field by the army of that prince, w^as not in the 
leaft dejefled. Convinced that the Sultan was ignorant of 
the intrigues of the Grand Vizier, he rcfolved to acquaint 
him with the corruption of his minifter. And Poniatowlki 
undertook the execution of this hazardous bufinefs. 

The Grand Seignior goes every Friday to the mofque, or 
Mahometan Temple, furrounded by his Solaks; a kind of 
guai;jt|s, whofe turbans, are adorned with fuch high feathers 
as to conceal the fultan from the view of the people. When 
any, one has a petiiion to prefent, he endeavours to mingle 
with .the. guards, and holds the paper aloft. Sometimes the 
SultaU: condefeends to receive the petition himfelf but he 
moi^ commonly orders an Aga to take charge of it, and 
caufea it to be laid before him on his return , from the 
mofique. Poniatowlki had no other method: of conveying 
the king of S weden^s complaint to Achmet* ; 

Sjome: days after receiving the petition^. wH<ih had been 
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tiranflatcd hito the Turkiili language, the Sultan fent i polite 
letter to Charles, accompanied with a prefent of twenty-five 
Arabian horfes 9 one of which, having carried his Sublimd 
Highness, was covered with a faddle ornamented with pre- 
cious ftones, and furnifhed with ftirrups of mafly gold* 
But he declined taking any ftep to thC difadvantage of his 
minifter, whofe conduft he feemed to approve. The ruin 
of the Grand Vizier, however, W'as at hand. Through the 
intrigXieS bf Poniatowlki, he was baniflied to Kaffa in Crini 
Tartary; and the bull, or feal of the empire^ was given to 
Numah Kupruli, grandfon to the great Kupruli; who took 
Candia from the Venetians^ 

This new minifter^ who was a nlah of incorruptible inte- 
grity, could not beat the thoughts of a war againft Ruifia, 
which he confidered as alike unneceflary and unjuft* But 
the fame attachment to jiiftice, which made him averfe from 
making war upon the Riiflians^ contrary to the faith of 
treaties, induced him to obferve the rights of hofpitality 
toward the king of Sweden, and even to enlarge the gene-t 
rofity of the Sultan to that unfortunate prince. He fent 
Charles eight hundred purfes, every purfe containing five 
hundred crowns, and advifed him to return peaceably to his 
own dominions ; either through the territories of the empe- 
ror of Germany) or in fomc of the Frcncli veflcls whu ji 
then lay in the harbour of Conftantinople, and on board 
of which the French ambaflador offered to convey him to 
Marfeiiles. 

But the haughty and Inflexible Swede, who Hill believed 
he {hotild be able to engage the Turks in his projeft of de- 
throning the cisar, obftinately rejedted this, and every other 
propofal, for his quiet return to his own dominions* Hd 
was cbnftanlly employed in magnifying the power of his 
formei^ rival, whom he h«id long affected to defpirc ; and 
liis emiflaries took care, at the fame time, to infinuate tliat 
Peter* was ambitious to make himfelf mafter of the Black 
.£ea, to fubdue the Coflacks) and to carry his arms into Crim 

£ € a Tar- 
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Tartary But the force of thefe infmuations, which fome- 
tinics alarmed the Porte, was generally broken by the more 
powerful arguments of the Ruffian miniftdrs. 

While the obflinacy of the king of Sweden, in refuling 
to return to his own dominions, in any other charadker than 
that of a conqueror, made his fate thus depend upon the 
caprice of viziers ; while he was alternately receiving favours 
and affronts from the great enemy of Chriftianity, himfcif a 
devout Chriftian 5 prefenting petitions to the Grand Turk, 
and fubfifting upon his bounty in a defert, the Ruffian mo- 
narch was exhibiting to his people a fpcftacle not unworthy 
of the ancient Romans, when Rome was in her glory. In 
order to infpire his fubjc6ks with a taftc for magnificence, 
and to imprefi them with an awful refpecl for his power, he 
made his public entry into Mofeow (after reinftating Auguf- 
tus in ihe throne of Poland) under feven triumphal arches, 
ere£i:ed in the ftreets, and adorned with every thing that the 
climate could produce, or a thriving commerce furnifli. Firft 
in proceffion inarched a regiment of guards, followed by the 
artillery tal;en from the Swedes; each piece of which was 
drawn by eight horfes, covered with fcarlet houfings, hang- 
ing down to the ground. Next came tlic kettle-drums, co- 
lours, and fta/idaivis, won from the fame enemy, carried by 
the officers and foiclicrs wlio had captured them. Thefe 
trophies were followed by the fined troops of the czar ; and, 
after thev had filed off, the litter in which Charles XII. was 
carried at the battle of Pultowa,. all (battered with cannon 
fliot, appeareil in a chariot made on purpofe to difplay it. 
Behind the litter marched all the Swedilh prifoners, two and 
two ; among whom was count Piper the king of Sweden’s 
prime minifter, the famous marefchal Renfchild, the count 
de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipenbach, Stackelbcrg, and 
Hamilton, with many inferior officers, who were afterward 
difperfed through Great Ruffia^ Lull in proceffion came 

4. Voltaire, iibi fup. Thefe particular! this lively author ha r partly from 
Fonialowftti himfelf, «aid partly frsm M, d« ferioi; tiic Ficnch ambaffador- 
at tlic Tone. 
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t^c triumphant conqueror, mounted on the fame horfe which 
he rode at the battle of Pultowa, and followed by the 
generals who had a fhare in the viftory : the whole being 
clofed by a vafl number of waggons, loaded with the Swe- 
difh military {lores, and preceded by a regiment of RuflTian 
guards 

This magnificent fpe£lacle, which augmented the vene- 
ration of the Mufeovites for the perfon of Peter, and per- 
haps made him appear greater in their eyes, than all his mi- 
litary atchievements and civil inflitutioiis, fuviiifliccl Charles 
with new arguments for awakening the jcaloufy of the Porte. 
The Grand Vizier Kupvuli, who had ze.iloufy oppofed all 
the defigns of the king of Sweden, was difniifled from his 
office, after having filled it only two months, and tlie fcal 
of the empire was given to Baltagi Maliomet, balh.aw of 
Syria. Daltagi, on his arrival at Cohftantinople, found the 
intereft; of the Swediffi monarch prevailing in the feraglio. 
The Sultana Walule, mother of the reigning emperor j Ali 
Kumurgi, his favourite ; the Kiflar Aga, chief of the Black 
Eunuchs ; and the Aga of the Janizaries, were all for a w’^ar 
againft Ruffia. Achmet lumfclf was fixed in the fame ic- 
folution. And he gave orders to the Grand Vizier to 
attack the dominions of the czar with two hundred thoufand 


men. Baltagl was no w’arrior, but he prepared to obey 
The firfc violent ftep of the Ottoman court was the ar- 
reftinc of the Ruilian amlrafTador, ami committing 

1 1 /- 1 *1 'T' r • 1 Nov. 29. 

him to the calilc of the oeven i ovvt rs. It is tiie 
cuftom of the l urks to begin hoililities with imprifoning 
tlie rainifters of thofc princes again (t whom they inteiid to 
declare war, initead of ordering them to leave the domi- 
nions of the Porte. I'his barbarous cuftom, at whicli even 


favages would blulli, they pretend to vindicate, on a fuppo- 
filion that they never undertake any but Juft wars ; and that 
they have a right to punilli the ainbafladors of the princes 


5. VoUaiiVs MuJpOi chap. xix. HiJlj Charles XJI, liv. V. 

.6. Id. ibid. 
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yrith whom they are at enmityi as accomplices m the tre^r 
chery of their mafters. 

But the tifuc origip of fo deteftable a pra<^ic^ feems to be 
^hc ancient and hereditary hatred and contempt of the 
Tujrks for the Chriftian powers, which they take every oc- 
caflon to ^ew ^ ; and the meannefs of the latter, who fron^ 
xiiotlves of intereft, and jealoufy of each other, continually 
fupport a number of ambaffadors, confidcrcd as little better 
than fpies, at the court of Conftantinople, while the prand 
Seignior is too proud to fend an ambaflador to any court in 
Chriftendom. Jt is a dirrcfpe£); to the Chriillan name, and 
the olEce of refident, that betrays the honeft Muflulman 
into this flagrant breach of the law of nations j a law which 
his prejudices induce him to think ought only to be obferv-y 
ed toward the fiuthful, or thofe eaftern nations, who, 
^ihough not Mahometans, equal the Turks in ftatelinefs of 
manners, and decline fending any ambafTadors among them, 
except on extraordinary occafions. In confequence of thefe 
prejudices, or whatever may have given rife to the pra£tice, 
the .Ruffian ambaflador was imprifoned, as a prelude to a 
declaration of war againft his mailer* 

The Czar was not of a complexion tamely to fufFer fuch an 
injury ; an,d his power feemed to render fubmlflion unnecef- 
fary. As foon as informed of the haughty infult, he ordered 
his forces in Poland to march toward Moldavia} withdrew 
his, troops from Livonia, and made every preparation for war, 
aViJ for opening with vigour the campaign on the frontiers 
of Turkey. Nor were the Turks negligent in taking mea- 
furcs fqr ppppfing, and even humbling him. The Kan of 
^rim . Tartary was ordered to hold himfelf in readinefs with 


-: V. The luAilts to which ChriHian traders in Turkey arc expofed, even at 
arc top {torrid be mentioned, .md fuch as the inordinate love of 
,f;;old only coi!>d indu ' nyman • i' fpirit to fulimlt to, however fmall his vc^ 
for the r’ligiori ot the crof». Con0d.4andam>>afbdor8,thoughvtik-> 

cd'MHi a public clvaradicr, apd more immediatdy intH)c4 W proCedlioii, arc 
albogcthcx ezLemptec) from fach infults. 
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forty,, thoufand and the troops the Porte were col- 
Icftcd from all quarters. 

Gained oyer,' hy prefents and promifes, to the interefls 
of: the king of Syi^eden, the Kan at firft obtained leave to 
appoint the general rendezvous of the Turkifti forces near 
Render, and even under the eye of Charles, in order more 
rcffcilually to convince him, that the war was undertaken 
fplely on his account. But Baltagi Alahomet, the Grand 
Vizier, who lay under no fuch obligations, did not chufe to 
ilattcr a foreign prince fo highly at the expence of truth. 
He v/:is fcnfiblc, tliat the jcaloulV ol the Sultan at the neigh- 
bourhood of fo powerful a prince as Peter ; at !i:s fortifying 
Azoph; and at the number of his fliips on rlie Pdack Sea 
and the Pal us Mseotis, were the real caufes Oi the v/ir 
againfl: Ruffia. He therefore changed the place of rendez- 
vous. The army of the Porte was ordered to aflemblc in 
the extenfive and fertile plains of Adrianople, jvhere the 
Xurks ufually mufter their forces when they are going to 
make war upon the Chriflians. There the troops that ar» 
tive from Afia and Africa, are commonly allowed to repofe 
themlcives for a few weeks, and to recruit their ftrerigth 
befoie they enter upon adlLon. But Baltagi, ^ P ^ 
order to anticipate the preparations of the czar, 
began his march toward the Danube, within three days after 
reviewing his forces. 

Peter had already taken the field at the head of a formid- 
able army, which he muftered on the frontiers of Poland, 
and planned his route through Moldavia and Walachia; the 
country of the ancient Daci, but now inhabited by Greek 
Chrillians, who are tributary to the Grand Seignior. Moldavia 
was at that time governed by Demetrius Cantemir; a prince 
of Grecian extraction, and wdio united in his charaCler the 
accompllfliments of the ancient Greeks, the ufe of arms, 
and the knowledge of letters. This prince fondly iihagined 
that the conqueror of Charles KH- would cafily. tdutni^H 
over the Grand Vizier, Baltagi, >vho had never made 
campaign, who had chofen for his Kiala, or liputenant 
' £^4 gcncv 
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general, the fuperintendant of the cuftoms at Conftantino* 
pie. He accordingly refolved to join the czar, and made no 
doubt but all his fubjefls would readily follow his example, 
as the Greek patriarch encouraged him in his revolt. Hav- 
ing concluded a fecret treaty with prince Cantemir, and re- 
ceived him into his army, Peter thus encouraged, advanced 
farther into the country. He pafled the Niefter, and reached 
at length the northern banks of the Pruth, near Jafli the ca- 
pital of Moldavia 

But the Ruffian nionarch, by confiding in the promifes of the 
Moldavian prince, foon found himfelf in as perilous a fituation, 
on the banks of the Pruth, as tliat of his rival, the king of 
Sweden at Pultowa, in confequence of relying on thefriend- 
Ihip of Mazeppa. The Moldavians, happy under the 
Xurkifli government, which is feldom fatal to any but the 
grandees, and affects great lenity toward its tributary pro- 
vinces, refufed to follow the ftandard of Cantemir, or to 
fupply the Ruffians with provifions. Meanwhile the Grand 
Vizier, having palled the Pruth, advanced againfl: the czar 
with an army of two hundred and fifty thoufancl men, and 
in a manner encompafl'cd the enemy. He formed an en- 
trenched camp before them, the river Pruth running be- 
hind 9 and forty thoufand Tartars were continually haraffing 
tlrem on the right and left. 

As foon as Poniatowflei, who was In the Ottoman camp| 
faw an engagement was become inevitable, he fent an ex- 
jjrefs to the king of Sweden ; who, although he had refufed 
to join the Turkifii army, becaufe he was not permitted to 
command it, immediately left Bender, anticipating the plea- 
fure of beholding the ruin of the czar. In order to avoid 
that ruin, Peter decamped under favour of the night ; but 
his defign being difeovered, tlie Turks attacked his rear by 
break of day, and threw his army into fome confufion. The 
Ruffians, however, having rallied behind their baggage-wag- 
. gons, madc fo ftrong and regular a fire upon the enemy, that 
. , .... 
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it was judged ImpradJcable to diflodge them, after two ter- 
rible attacks, in which the Turks loft a great number of men. 
In order to avoid the hazard of a third attempt, the Grand 
Vizier determined to reduce the czar and his exhaulled ar- 
my by famine. This was the moft prudent meaflire he 
could have adopted. The Ruffians were not only deftltutc 
of- forage and provifions, but even of the means of quench- 
ing their third, Notwithftanding their vicinity to the river 
Prutli, they were in great want of water ; a body of Turks, 
on the oppofite bank, guarding, by a continual *difchdrgc of 
artillery, that precious neceflary of life. 

In this defperate extremity, when the lofs of his army 
feemed the leaft evil that could befal him, the czar, on the 
approach of night, retired to his tent, in violent agitation of 
mind ; giving pofitive orders that no perfon whatfoever 
fliould be admitted to difturb his privacy — ^to behold his ex- 
quifite dlftrefs, or (hake a great refoliition he had taken of 
attempting, next morning, to force his way through the ene- 
my v/ith fixed bayonets. The czarina’, Catharine, a Livo- 
nian captive of low condition, whom he had raifed to the 
throne, and who accompanied him in this expedition, boldly 
expofing her perfon to every danger, thought proper to break 
through thofe orders. She ventured, for once, to difobey ; 
but not from a womanifli weaknefs. Catharine’s mind alone 
rode out that ftorm of defpair, in which the profpe£l of un- 
avoidable death or flavery had funk the whole camp. En- 
tering the melancholy abode of her hufband, and throwing 
lierfelf at his feet, flie entreated the czar to permit her to 
offer, in his name, propofals of peace, to the Grand Vizier. 
Peter, after fome hefitation, confented. He figned a letter 
which fhe prefented to him ; and the czarina having made 
choice of an officer, on whofe fi«lclity and talents flie could 
depend ; accompanied her fuit with a prefent, according to 
the cuftom of the Eaft. 

V Let the czar fend to mcTiis prime minifter!” fald Bal- 
tagi, with the haughty air of a 'conqueror 5 “ and I fliall 
^ then confidcr what is to be done.” The vice-chancellor, 

Shaffi- 
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ShaflSrofl^ immediately, repaired to the Turkifh camp, sind a 
iregoclation took place. The Grand Vizier at firft demand- 
that Peter, with his whole army, fliouid furrendcr pri- 
fonet^ of wan The vice-chancellor replied. That the Ruf- 
fians would perifli to a man, fooner than fubmit to fuch dlf- 
honourable conditions ; that his mailer’s i^dbliuion was al- 
ready taken : he was determined to open a paffage with the 
point of the bayonet. Baltagi, though littie (killed in mili- 
tary affairs, was'fenfible of the danger of driving to defpair 
a body of thirty-five thoufand brave and difeipiined troops, 
July SI ** gallant price. He granted a fufpenfion 

of arms for fix hours. And before the expiration of 
that term, it was agreed by the Ruffian minifter, That the 
czar (hould reftore the city of Azoph, dellroy the harbour 
of Tangarok, and demolifh the forts built on the Palus 
.Mjcotis or fea of Zebach ; withdraw his troops from Po- 
land, give no farther dillurbance to the Coflacks, and permit 
the Swedilh monarch to return into his own kingdom 

Oh thefe conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his 
army- The Turks fupplied him with provifions ; fo that 
he had plenty of every thing in his camp, only two hours 
after figning the treaty. He did not, however, a moment 
delay his retreat, aware of the danger of intervening acci- 
dents. And juft as he was marching off, with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying, the king of Sweden arrived impatieht 
for the fight, and happy in the thought of having bis enemy 
in his power. Poniatowfky met him with a dcje£lcd coun- 
tenance, and informed him of the peace. Inflamed with 
.refentment, Charles flew to the tent of the Grand Vizier, 
and keenly reproached him with the treaty he had conclud- 
ed. I have a right,” laid Baltagi, with a calm afpefl, 
to make either peace or war. And our law commands us 
to grant peace to our enemies, when they implore our 
•‘clemency.**—” And does it command you,” fubjoined 
Charles, in haughty tone, to ftay the operations of war, hy 
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an unmeaning treaty, when you might impofe the law of 
the conqueror ? Did not fortune afford you an opportuni- 
ty of leading the czar in chains to CouftantiiQlople T* 
The Grand Vizier, thus preiled, replied with an imperious 
frown, And who would have governed his empire in his 
abfence ? It is not proper that all crowned heads fliould 
.leave their dominions !** Charles made anfwer only by a 
farcaftic fmile. Swelling with indignation, he threw him- 
felf upon a fopha, and darting on all around him a look of 
difdain, he ftretched out his leg, and entangling his fpur in 
Baltagi’s robe, purpofely tore it. The Grand Vizier took 
no notice of this fplenetic infult, which he feemed to confi- 
der as an accident; and the king of Sweden, farther morti-* 
fied by that magnanimous negledl, fprung up, mounted Ids 
horfe, and returned with a forrowful heart to Bender 
. Baltagi Mahomet, however, was foon made fenCble of his 
error, in not paying more regard to the claims of Charles XIL 
For although the Grand Seignior was fo well plcafed with 
the treaty concluded with the czar, when the news firft 
iceached Conffantinople, that he ordered public rejoicings to 
be held for a whole week, Foniatowlki and the other agents 
of Charles foon found means to perfuadc him, that his inter- 
efts had been betrayed. The Grand Vizier was difgraced. 
But the minifter who fucceeded Baltagi in that high office 
was yet lefs difpofed to favour the views of the king of Swe- 
den. His liberal allowance of five hundred crowns a- day, 
bcGde a profufion of every thing neceflary for his table, was 
withdrawn, in confequcnce of his intrigues. All lus at- 
tempts to kindle a new v/ar between the Turks and 
Ruffians proved ineffectual ; and the Divan, wearied out 
with his perpetual importunities, came to a refolution to 
fend him back, not with a numerous army, as a king whofe 
fraufe the Sultan meant to abet, but as a troublefome fugi* 
tive whom he wanted to dlfmifs, attended by a fufficient 
guard. 

r.->. Charles XII, Jiv. v. Voltaire had all thefc particulare f<oni Po- 
niatowfky, who was at prefent af tliis iuterview. 
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To that porport Achmet III. fent Charles a letter ; in 
A.D. i7»s- which, after ftyling him the mojl powerful among 
April 19. kings who worfhip Jefus, brilliant in majejiy^ 

and a lover of honour and glory^ he very pofitivcly requires 
his departure. “ Though we had propofed,” fays the Sul- 
tan, “ to march our viftorious army once more againft the 
** czar, we haVe found reafon to change our refolution. In 
order to avoid the juft refentmcat which we had exprcffcd 
** at his delaying to execute the treaty concluded on the 
banks of the Pruth, and afterward renewed at our fublime 
Porte, that prince has furrendered into our hands the caf- 
tie and city of Azoph ; and endeavoured, though the me- 
“ diation of the ambafllidors of England and Holland, our 
'* ancient allies, to cultivate a lafting peace with us. We 
« have therefore granted his requell, and delivered to his 
“ plenipotentiaries, who remain with us as hoftages, our im- 
« perial ratification, having firft received his from their hands. 
« You mult, therefore, prepare to fet out, under the protec- 
tion of Providence, and with an honourable guard, on pur- 
“ pofe to return to your own dominions, taking care to pafs 
through thofe of Poland in a peaceable manner 
Although this letter is fulRciently explicit, it did not ex- 
tlnguilh the hopes of the king of Sweden. He ftill flattered 
himfelf that he ftiould be able to involve the Porte in a new 
war w’ith Rullia: and he had almoft accomplillied his aim. 
He difeovered that the czar had not yet withdrawn his troops 
from Poland. He made the fultan acquainted with that 
circumftance. The grand vizier was difgraced, for negled- 
ing to enforce the execution of fo material an article in the 
late treaty •, and the RulTian ambaflador w’as again commit- 
ted to the cattle of the Seven Towers. This ftorm, however, 
was foon diffipated. The czar’s plenipotentiaries, who had 
not yet left the Porte, engaged that their matter Ihould with- 
draw his troops from Poland. The treaty of peace was re- 
newed i and the king of Sweden was given to underftand 
that he mutt immediately prepare for his depwture. 

SI. VolBure, Hifi. Cb, XU, Uv, vt. 
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" When the order of the Porte was communicated to 
Charles, by the balhaw of Bender, he replied, that he could 
not fet out on his journey until he h.»d received money to 
pay his debts. The bafliaw afleed, how Qiuch would be ne- 
ceflary- The king, at a venture, faid a thoufand purfes. 
The bafhaw acquainted the Porte with this reqiieft ; and the 
fultan, inftead of a thoufand, granted twelve hundred purfes. 

‘ Our imperial munificence,’^ fays he, in a letter to the ba- 
fhaw, hath granted a thoufand purfes to the king of Sweden, 
‘‘ which fliall be fent to Bender, under the care and conduit 
of the moft illultrious Mehemet Bafliaw, to remain in your 
ciijiody until the departure of the Swedifli monarch ; and 
“ then be given him, together with two hundred pyrfes 
** more, as a mark of our imperial liberality, above what he 
“ demands.” 

Notwithftanding the (Iriftnefs of thefe orders, Grothufen, 
the king of Sweden’s fecretary, found means to get the 
money from the bafliaw before the departure of his mailer, 
under pretence of making the neceflary preparations for his 
journey ; and a few days after, in order to procure farther 
delay, Charles demanded another thoufand purfes. Con- 
founded at Uiis rcqiiefl:, the bafliaw flood for a moment 
fpeechlefs, and was obferved to drop a tear. I ftiall lofe 
my head,” faid he, for having obliged your majefty !” 
and took his leave with a forrowful countenance. He wrote, 
however, to the Porte in his own vindication ; protefting 
that he did not deliver the twelve hundred purfes, but upon 
a folemn promife from the king of Sweden’s miniftcr, that 
his mailer would inftantly depart. 

The bafliaw’s excufe was fuilaincd. The difpicafurc of 
Achmet fell wholly upon Charles/ Having convoked an ex- 
traordinary Divan, he fpoke to the following purport, his 
eyes flafhing with indignation : ‘‘ I hardly ever knew the 
“ king of Sweden, except by his defeat at Pultowa, and the 
requeft he made to me for an afylum in my dominions. 
I have not, I believe, any need of his afnftance, dr any 
caufe to love or to fear hini. Nevcrthelefs, without being 

** inllu- 
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^ influenced by any other motive than the horpitnlity df A 
« Muflulmaii, directed by my natural generofity, which flieda 
“ the dew of beneficence upon the great as well as the fmall,. 
upon ftrangers as well as my own fubjefts, I have receiv- 
ed, protected, and maintained himfelf, lus minifters, of-* 
ficers> aild foldiers^ according to the dignity of a king ; 
and for the fpace of tliree years and an halfj have never 
** with4ie!d my hand from loading him with favours* I 
have granted him a confiderable guard to conduA him 
^ back to his own kingdom. He afked a thoufand purfes to 
** pay fome debts^ though I defray all his expences : inftead 
^ of a thoufand, I granted him twelve hundred purfes 5 and 
having received thefe, he yet refufes to depart, until he 
** fliall obtain a thoufatid more, and a ftronger guard, al- 
** though that already appointed is fully fufRcient. I there- 
^ fore alk you, whetlier it will be a breacli of the laws of 
** hofpitality to fend^away this prince ? and whether foreign 
powers can reafonably tax me with cruelty and injuft ice^ 
if I (hould be under the neceflity of ufing force to compel 
“ him to depart “ 

All the members of the Divan anfwerecl, That fuch a 
^ ^ condufl would be confiftent with the ftrifteft 

' rules of juftice. An order to that effeft was ac- 
cordingly fent to the balhaw of Bender, who Immediatelj^ 
waited upon the king of Sweden, and made him acquainted 
with it* “Obey your mafter, if you dare!” faid Charles, 
and leave my prefence inftantly.” The bafhaw did not 
need this iiifult to animate him to Ills duty. He coolly pre- 
pared to execute the commands of his fovereign ; and 
Charles, in fpite of die earneft entreaties of his friends and 
fervants, refolvcd, w^ith three hundred Swedes, to oppofe an 
army of Turks and 'I'artarxS, having ordered regular en- 
trenchments to be thrown up for that piirpofe. After foitnc 
hefitaiion, occafioned by the uncommon nature of the fet- 
vice,-the \vou\ of command was givciii The Turks match- 


ed 
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cd up to the Swedifh fortifications, the Tartars being already 
waiting for them, and the cannon began to play. The little 
camp was inftantly forced, and the whole three hundx'ed 
Swedes made ptifoners. 

Charles, who was then on horfebacfc, between the camp 
and his liouie, took refuge in the latter, attended by a few 
general officers and domeftics. With thefe, he fired front 
the’ windows upon the Turks and Tartars; killed about 
two hundred of them, and bravely maintained his poft, till 
the houfe was all in flames, and one half of the room fell in. 
In this extremity, a ccntinel, named Rofen, had the prefence 
of mind to obferve, that the chancery houfe, v/hich was 
only about fifty yards diftant, had a llone roof, and was 
proof againft fire ; that tliey ought to Tally forth, take pof- 
fellion of that houfe, and defend themfclves to the laft ex- 
tremity. ^ There is a true Swede cried Charles, rufliing 
out, like a madman,, at the head of a few dcfperadocs. The 
Turks at firfl recoiled, from refpeft to the perfon of the 
king; but fuddenly recollecting their orders, they furround* 
cd the Swedes, and Charles was made prifoiicr, together 
with all his attendants. Being in boots as ufual, he en- 
tangled himfelf with his fpurs, and fell. A number of ja- 
nizaries fprung upon him. He threw his fword up into the 
air, to fave himfelf the mortification of furrendering it ; and 
fomc of the janizaries taking hold of his legs, and others of 
his arms, he was carried in that manner to tlie bafhaw's 
quarters *S. 

The bafliaw gave Charles his own apartment, and order-* 
cd him to be ferved as a king, but not without taking the 
precaution to plant a guard of janizaries at the chamber' 
door. Next day he was conduflcd toward Adrianople, as a 
prifoner, in a chariot covered with fcarlet. On his way he was 
informed by the baron Fabricius, ambaflador from the duke 
of Holftein, that he was not the only Clirlfiian. monarch that 
was a prifoner in the hands of the Turks; that his friend 
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Sta^UIauSy having come to (liare lus fortunes^ had been taken 
info cuftody, and was only a few miles diftant, under a 
guml of foldicrs, who were condiii^ing him to Bender* 
Run to him, my dear Fabiicius V* cried Charles— “ dc- 
fire him never to make peace with Auguftus, and affure 
him that our affairs will foon take a more flattering turn.’*. 
Fabriqius haftened to execute his commifiion, attended by a 
janizary ; ha.vliig firfl; obtained leave from the bafhaw, who 
in perfon commanded the guard. 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own 
opinions, that akliough abandoned by all the world, ftript of 
great part of his doininions, a fugitive among the Turks, 
whofe liberality he had abufed, and now led captive, without 
knowing whither he was to be carried, he ft ill reckoned on 
the favours of fortune, and hoped the Ottoman court would 
fend him home at the head of an hundred thoufand men! 
—This idea continued to occupy him during the whole time 
of his confinement. He v/as at firft committed to the caf- 
tie of Demirtaih, in the nighbourhopd of Adrianople ; but 
afterward allowed to refide at Deniotica, a little town about 
fix leagues diftunt from that city, and near the famous river 
Hebrus, now called Merizza. Tlicre lie renewed his in'- 
trigues^ and a Frencli adventurer, counterfeiting madnefs, 
had the boldnefs to prefeat, a his name, a memorial to the 
Grand Seignior. In that memorial the imaginary wrongs 
of Charles were fet forth in the flrongeft terms, and the 
niinifters of the Porte accufed of cxtori;ing from the Sultan 
an order, in direft violation of the laws of nations, as well 
as of the hofpitality of a Mullulnian — an order in itfelf uU 
tcrly unworthy of a great emperor, to attack, with twenty 
thoufand men, a fovereign who had none but his domeftics 
to defend him, and who relied upon the facred word of the 
fublime Achmet. 

In confcquence of this intrigue, as w'as. fuppofed, a fud- 
den change took place in the fcraglio. Mufti was de<«- 

pofed ; the Khan of Tartary, who depends upon the Grand 
Seignior, was banilhed to Rhodes, and the baihaw of Ben-, 
a. ; 4 ^ ‘ dJy 
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iier confined'io one of the iflands of the Archipelago. OnO 
vizier was difgraced and another ftrangled. B'ut thefe 
thanges^ in the nllnxfttjr of the Porte, produced none in thd 
condition of the king of Sweden*^ who ftill rexliained a pri- 
foner at Demotica | and, left the Turks fhould not pay him 
the refpeft due to his royal perfort, br oblige him to con- 
defeend to any thing beneath his dignityj he rcfolved to keep 
his bcd> during his captivity, under pretence of licknefs. 
This refolutlon he kept for ten months 

While the naturally active and indefatigable Charles, who 
held in contempt all effeminate indulgences, and had fet even 
the elements thcmfelves at defiance, was wafting, from ca- 
price* his time and his conftitution in bed, or harrafling his 
mind with fruitlefs intrigues, the northern princes, who had 
formerly trembled at his name, and whom he might ftill, by 
a different conduct, have made tremble, were difmembering 
his dominions. General Steenbock, who had di(lingui(h$d 
himfelf by driving the Danes out of Schonen, and defeating 
their belt troops with an inferior number of Swedilli militia, 
defended Pomerania, Bremen, and all his mafteris poffefiion* 
in Germany, as long as podible. But he could not prevent 
the combined army of Danes and Saxons, from befieging 
Stade ; a place of great ftrength and importance, fituated on 
the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town 
was bombarded and reduced to afties, and the garrifon 
obliged to furrender, before Steenbock could come to theif 
alliftance. 

The Swedifti general, however, with twelve thoufand 
men, purfued the enemy, though twice his number, and 
overcook them at a place called Gadefl^ufti, in the duchy ot 
Mecklenburg, in December 1712. He was feparated from 
them, when be firft came in fight, by a morals. The Danes 
and Saxons, who did not decline the combat, were fo pofted 
«s to have this morafs in front, and a wood in the rear. 
7'hey had the advantage of numbers and firuation } yet 
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Steenbock, notwithftanding tliefe advcrfc . circumftanccs^ 
pafled the morafs at the head of his trbops, and began one 
* of the mofl: furious and bloody battles that ever happened 
between the rival nations of the North. After a defperate 
confiiiSl of three hours the Danes and Saxons were totally 
routed, and driven off the field with great flaughter. 

But Steenbock fiained the honour of his viflory, by burning 
the flourifliing, though defenccltfs, town of Altena, belonging 
to the king of Denmark. In confequence of that feverity, ma- 
ny thoufaiids of the inhabitants perifhed of hunger and cold. 
All Germany exclaimed againfi; fo fiiocking an infult on hu- 
manity ; and the minifters of Poland and Denmark wrote to 
the S.wedifh general, reproaching him with an a£t of cruelty 
committed without necedity, and which could not fail to 
awaken the vengeance of heaven and earth againft him* 
The enlightened but unfeeling Goth replied. That he never 
fliould have exercifed fuch rigour, had it not been with a 
view to teach the enemies of Sweden to vefpeci the laws of 
nations, and not to make war, for the future, like barba- 
rians. They had not only, he obferved, laid walte the 
beautiful province of Pomerania, but fold near an hundred 
thoufaiid of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and the torches 
which had laid Altena in aflies, he affirmed, were no more 
than a ju(l retaliation for the red hot bullets, which had 
wrapt in flames the more valuable city of Stacie 

Had the king of Sweden appeared in Pomerania,* while 
Ills fubjedls carried on the war with fuch implacable refent- 
•fnent, and even, with fuccefs, againll their numerous ene- 
mies, he might perhaps have retrieved his ruinous fortune. 
His troops, though fo widely feparated from his perfon, 
were Hill animated by his fpirit. But the abfence of a prince 
is always prejudicial to his affairs, and more efpecially pre- 
vents his generals from making a proper ufe of their victo- 
ries. Steenbock lofi, almoft inftantly, the fruits of his va^ 
loi^r and conduct ; which, at a happier crifis, would hayfi 
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been permanent conquefls. 1‘hough viQorious, he could not 
prevent the junftion of the RufTians, Danes, and Saxons, who 
obliged him to feek an afylum for hiiiifelf and his gaHaiit. 
army in Toningen, a fortrefs in tlie duchy of Holftcin. 

That duchy wjlh then fubjc£led to the mcfl cruel ravages 
of any part of the North. The young duke of IIoHiein, 
nephew of Charles XII. and prefumptive lieir to the crown 
of Sweden, was the natural enemy of the king of Den- 
mark, who had endeavoured to llrip his father of his domi- 
nions, and to crufli himfelf in the very cradle. The bifliop 
of Lubeck, one of his father’s brothers, and adminiftrator 
of the dominions of this unfortunate ward, now beheld him- 
fclf in a very critical fituatlon. His own territories were 
already exhaufted by continual contributions ; the SweJlfli 
army claimed his proteftion ; and the forces of Ruflia, 
Denmark, and Saxony, throatenecl the duchy of IIoHlciii 
with immediate defolation. But that danger was fccmingly 
removed by the addrefs of the famous baron dc Goertz, who. 
wholly governed the bifiiop, and was tlie moll artful iuul cn- 
-terprifing man of Ills time ; endowed with a genius amazing- 
ly penetrating, and fruitful in every rcfource. 

Goertz had a private conference with general Stcenbock, 
at which he promifed to deliver up to him the fortrefs of 
Toningen, without cxpoCng the bifliop-adminillrator, Ins 
mailer, to any inconveniency : and he gave, at the fnne 
time, the flrongell aiTurauces to the king to Dcninaik, that 
he would defend the place to the utmoll. The governor 
accordingly refufed to open the gates j but the Swedes w'er5 
admitted partly within the walls, and partly under tlic can- 
non of the towm, in confcqiiencc of a pretended order fiom 
the young duke, who was yet a minor. This indulgence, 
how^ever, procured by fo much ingenious deceit, proved of 
little ufe to the brave Stecnbock, who was foon obliged to 
furrender himfelf prifoner of war, together with his whole 
army 
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- it^m^ nqw rem^injed at the mercy 

ef'ithc mcenfed qonqucrors. The yqiihjg duke 
iohjea of the kiag. of Denmark's vengcjince, and doom- 
ed to pay for the j^hufe which Gdertz had made of Kii5 naAtO. 
J^lnding hi> originid .pr6je£k thus rendered abortive, the ba- 
ron formed a feheme for cftablifhing a neutrality iii the 
Swedilh provinces in Gcrmaiw. With this view, lie pri- 
vately entered into a negociatiOT, and at the fame tithe; with 
the feveral princes, who had fet up claims to any part 6f the 
teirritories of Charles XII. all which, the kingdom of Swe- 
den excepted) were ready to become the property of thofe 
wlio wanted to fiiare them. Ni^ht and day he continued 
paiTitig from one province to another. He engaged the go- 
vernor of Bremen sfnd Verden to put thofe two duchies into 
'the hands of the eleftor of Hanover, by way of fequeftra- 
tiOtt,' in order to prevent the Danes from taking poflbflion of 
them' for .themfelvcs; and he prevailed with the king of 
to.-accept, in CO with the duke of Holftcin, 

of the feqdeft ration pf Stetin, which was in danger of fall- 
'ing‘.a prey to the Ruffians. 

• * In, the mean time the czar was puflung IVis conquefts in Fin- 
land* Having made a defcentatliiringford, the moft fouthern 
^rt of that coW.' and barren region, he ordered a feigned at- 
tack to be made, on one fide of the harbour, while he landed 
hfe- troops OR' the other, and took pqflcffion of the tbwnr 
Keiiiftflrward. jnndchimfdf mafter of Abo, Borgo, and the 
whole coaili dcfcafcd the Swedes near Tavefiius, a port 
which commanded the Gulf of Bothnia-, penetrated' as far 
as Vazu, and reduced every fortrefs In thd coiin- 
’ try. ^rNpr were the cpnquclls of Petef confined 
' to the Lind..; .Hp gained a cQmplctc^yi<3ory over the Sivcdcs 
-by fcaV ^nd madp himf^lf mafter of the IflanS oP OfetAttd. 

’ ‘'^nicfe fucceflesy^hut nujre efpcclally hls‘ hav:U inffcory, 
the jcaiar; with a new oc^cafipn of triumph, " ‘ flc cn- 
' ttfred PeterlUurg, a$ fpi^mcrly-had ^I'yceffionr 

under a magnificent arch, decorated wdth the ih'li'gSia of his 
coiiqucftst ' After that ypnojous .p^ei^ony, which filled 

every 
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joyi an4 infpif^y^ r^ 

U9^^,Pjetcr dcliyefeil^a fpeech worthy of the f04ifideT?of5a 
jg:rfat empire* ** Countrymen and friendisj^* (bid Iic^ 
there one among you who cobld have thought^ twenty 
years ago, that he (liould fight under me upon th6 Baltic, 
in fliips builtby purfelves? or that wc fliould eftablilh fct- 
r fV dements in thofe countries now conquered by our valour 
and perfevcrance?— Greece is faid to liave been the birdw 
", place of the arts and fcieiices. They afterward took up 
" their abode in Italy; whence they have fpread themfelves, 

. " at different times, over every part of Europe. It is at Jail 
Qur turn to call them ours, if you will fecond xny defigns, 
by joining ftudy to obedience. The arts' and fciences cir- 
culate through this globe, like the blood in the human bo« 
" dy ; and perhaps they may eftablifii their empire among 
" us, in their return back to Greece, their native country. 
" I dare even venture to flatter myfelf, that ux will one day 
put the nations moft highly civilized to the hlufli, by our 
" poliihed manners and illuftrious labours ’ W 
During thefe important tranfaAions, fo fatal to the power 
and;the glory of Sweden, Charles contihued to keep his bed 
at Dometica. Meanwhile the regency at Stockliolm, driven 
to defpair Jjy the defperate fituation of their affairs, and the 
ab fence of their fovereign, who feemed to have utterly 
abandoned his dominions, had conie to a refolution-no more 
to confult him in regard to their proceedings. And the&natc 
went in a body to the princefs Ulrica Eleonora, the king’s 
filter, and entreated her to take the government into her own 
hands, until the return of her brother. She agreed to the 
propofal; but finding that their putpofe was to force her to 
peace with Ruflia and Denmark, a meafure to which 
knew her brother would never confent,^ on difadyantage- 
T^us ^rms^ file refigned the regency; and wrote a. full and 
account of the whole matter to' the king. 

, l^oufed from his affected Gcknefs, by what he confidered 
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ja treafonable attempt upon his authority, and now derpair- 
ing of beirig able to make the. Porte take arms in his favour, 
Charles fignified to the Grand Vizier his defire of returning, 
through Germany, to his own dominions. The Turkifti 
minifter neglefted nothing which might facilitate that event. 
In the mean time the king of Sweden, whofe principles were 
perfeftly defpotic, wrote to the fenate, that if they pretend- 
ed to alTume the reins of government, he would fend them 
one of his boots, from which they Ihould receive their or- 
ders! — and all things being prepared for his departure, he 
fet out with a convoy conlifting of fixty loaded waggons, 
and three hundred horfe. 

On his approach to the frontiers of Germany, the Swedifli 
monarch had the fatisfadlion to learn, that the emperor had 
given orders he fliould be received, in every part of the im- 
perial dominions, with the refpe£l: due to his rank. But 
Charles had no inclination to bear the fatigue of fo much 
pomp and* ceremony. He therefore took leave of hisTurkifii 
convoy, as foon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines 
of Tranfylvania 5 and aflembling his attendants, defired 
them to give themfelves no farther concern about him, but 
to proceed with all expedition to Stralfuiul in Pomerania., 
The king himfelf, in difguife, attended only by two officers, 
arrived at that place, after making the tour of 
Germany. And, -without confidering the wretched 
ftate of his affairs, he immediately difpatched orders to his 
generals, to renew the war againftall his enemies with frefli 
vigour^’'. 

The approach of winter, however, prevented any military 
operations being profecuted until the fpring. 

• 1715* j^eanwliile the king of Sweden was employed in 
recruiting his armies j and in order to ftrengthen his inte- 

17. Hiji, of Claries XTI, liv. vii. “ Thcfc particulars,** Oys Voltaire, 
•* which arc fo confiiierit wi.h the chara« 5 lc:i‘ of CJiaiics XIL were firil com- 
•* muiiicattd to me hy M.Fabiicius and afttrw^.rd confirmed to me by 
count CroifTy, ambafikciur !rom the regent of France to the king of Swe- 
** dco*** id. ibnii • • 
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rpft, he gave his only furyiving fifter, Ulrica Ele^nor^i,, ill 
marriage to Frederic prince of HefTe CaflcI, who had dif- 
tjnguiflied himfelf in the imperial fervice in the Low Coun- 
trleSj and was efteemed a good general. But Charles, on 
the opening of the campaign, was furrounded by fuch a 
multitude of enemies, that valour or conJucl:, without a 
greater force, could be of little fervice. The German troops 
of the ele£lor of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, to^ 
gether with thofe of Denmark, invefted the flrong town of 
Wifmar, while the combined army of Prudians, Danes, 
and Saxons, marched toward Stralfund, to form the fiegc 
of that important place. The czar was at the fame time in 
the Baltic, with twenty ftiips of war, and an hundred and 
fifty tranfports, carrying tliirty 'thoufand men. He tlireat- 
ened a defeent upon Sweden 5 and all that kingdom was in 
arms, expecting every moment an liivafion. 

Stralfund, the ftrongeft place in Pomerania, is fituated 
between the Baltic Sea and the lake of Franken, near th<? 
Straits of Gclla. It is inaccclTihle by hin 1, unlefs by a nar- 
row caufeway, guarded by a ciradd, and by other fortilica- 
tions which were il)ou9,]it impregiv.iblc. It was d.;(ended by 
a body of twelve thoufand men, cominamled by ChvirlesXII. 
in perfon, and befieged by the kingvS of Prulfia and Den- 
mark, aflifted by the gallant princ'? of Anhalt, wirli an ar- 
my tlirce times the number of the Swedes. I'lie allies werq 
animated by a love of glory and of conqueli.; tlv^ Swedes 
by defpair, and the prefence of their warlike king. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the latter, it was dlfcovcrcd that the 
fea, which, on one fide, fccurcd the Swt difh entrenchments, 
was at times fordable. 

In confcqucnce of this difeovery, the Swedes w^re uncx-* 
pectcilly attacked at night. V' hile one 1 ody of the bdiegers 
advanced upon tlie caufeway tliat led to tiic c’-tiuld, another 
entered the ebbing tide, and pencxralcd by ih*; fhore into the 
^wedifii camp, before their apnroajh wat fo inticli as fuf- 
pedled. The Swedes thus furprifju* and aiiMk’d both in 
^ank -and rear, were incapable of* refifiunce. /xitcic a terri- 
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q|)ilf^>to,^»^9n, MvqntfWI^ 
^.iqv.acnate.th(; ciodel, axiA talcq^jwfqfq :4{LJ^)«9inH 
agMnft.urlikh the^ -a^ cannoa wep^ rnpw; 4ifl 

,' vrHo hcniiM^rtb pqAcd tM, with unfqsiit^if 

■ : • ■ ' . -J :u 

-.. Ja ojrder to deprive ripe king of SwQd«K.«ad tda iitth; ar-; 
lhf <of all fnccours, or of qyen the poC^hUity of efcapet- riHi 
jdlles hwl begun their operations with dtafing the $^edi(h 
|t(^t from die coail: of Pomerania* and taidng po0effioa of 
the iile of Ufedom* which made a gallant defence. They 
now relblved to make themfslves pufters pf the iile of Ru<. 

pppofite Stralfund* and which feryes as a bulwark tot 
^^lace. Though fen&hle of the importance of RugeOf 
and of the defigna of the enemy* Charles was not, able tot 
place in it a fu^cient garrifon. Twenty thoufand mcD^ 
^der the prince of Anhalt* were lauded in thatiiland, with^ 
opt any.lofs. . The king of Sweden haftened to its relief*, .dte. 
lame day* with four thoufand choice troops. 

.. BiPttmgthimfelf at the head of this {mall body* and oba 
ierving the moil profound iilence* Charles advanced 
at midnight againft the invaders. But he did not 
^d.them unprepared. The prince of Anhalt* aware what 
inotedible things the unfortunate monarch was capri>le of 
attempting* had ordered a deep fode to be funk as foon as 
he landed* and fortified it with chevaux de friae. The king 
of . Sweden, whq marched on foot* fword in hand* was not 
therefore a little furprifed* when* plucking up feme of die 
qhexau^ de frize, he dlfpovered a ditch. . He was not* hpwrr 
ever,: dircQncerted, Having inftantly formed his refolution* 
he leaped into the foile* accompanied by the bolded of . hip 
iaen*:and attempted to force the enemy^s camp. 

. fThe impetuofity of the aflault threw the Danes and PrufW 
Sanp^aVr'^li tPto feme confnfion. But the conteft was un? 

After an attack of twenty minutes, the Swedes were 
yepulfed* and obliged ' to repafs the fofie. The prince pf 

t ^ 
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^rjr, liKf yiatfry-dbfliiif&lSIf 
pfil }v4i^ '€tgifl«fi'^hM ' tbeh hit fed^efarf, 

at^hla fbif ; ^' gskeraW Da'ttdiP'iiifd t)ad 
in his fight, and the greater part of his brave troops 
pt£cM:- ' ^‘He' IfinSfetf ^as ^btmd^i' ‘ ati$'b<^n^^ ptof^ 
]|^fd]ia£k1ly P6Miaitf1»$i, Mvho'hiti 'Aiv^d his lift at 'Pull^#^ 
fiid (hared his inisfortunes in Turkey, he was' bUi^ed’ ttf 
]iial^'ihe belt «rf- hts way to the and tdiiuitkMi 

RUgen to its fate' **» ' * ■* 

' "^rkirdnd 'tvaif hdw^ reduced to the laft eitrSiflity. TliB 
hefii^ts twete airired at the couilterfcarpe, and had ialnidy 
b^titn to throw a gallery over the principal pitdu' Ther 
Ikimbs- fell as- thick as hail upon the houfes, and half tifid 
tdw^ liras tedteed to afiies. Charles, however, ft til jMS* 
fe^ed his firmnels ‘of mind. One day, as he was di£hialti{g^ 
^tOe letters, a bomb' bttrftmg in the' neighbourbikid ioi Ui 
apartment, his fecretary dropt his peii, ** What'ial^b tSSt^ 
(*^'ter?** faid the king, with a degree of chagrin, aSifikCKiiSed 
that any one belonging to him fhould be capable Of 
♦* The bomb!” fighed the intimidated feribe, unable to utter 
nhother word. ** 'Write on !*' cried Charles, with dh atr'-oP 
^difference ; ** what relation has the bomb itS)" thOTetfifil? 
**'that I am dictating ?'’ But he wa's foOn obliged 'tO hdiiili 
Rfs heroic ideas. After two defperate attacks, daring’Whidkf 
the king of Sweden fought among his gretiadiers, Hke'a ^ri'*' 
Vale man, the befiegers made themfehrcs mailers of the horii^ 
<^rk. The grand aflault Was every •moment expe£h^j a:nll 
Charles was determined to fuftaih it ; but the daiiger of 
falKng into the hands of his enemies, and being a 
time made prilbnet from his obftinacy^ induced him to Itftdh 
to 'the entreaties of 'his friends, and quit a place whicii he 
was no longer able to defend. He accordingly embarkeil 'hi 
4 friiali VeBbl, that was fortunately ih the harbour ; and>'b)r 
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favour of the jrnglit, pafCng fafcly through the Danifli fleet, 

• reached one of his own . (hips, which landed him in 
X7cc.i7. 

Sweden*®. Stralfund furrendered next day. ' 

The king of Sweden not chufing to vifit hi^ capital in his 
prefent unfortunate clrcumftances, pafled the winter at Carl- 
ferooa } from which he had fet out, in a very different 
condition, about fifteen years before, animated with all the 
high hopes of a youthful hero, ready to give law to the 
North, and who flattered himfclf ^ith nothing lefs than the 
conqueft of the world. Thofc hopes ought now to have * 
been moderated. But Charles had not yet learned to profit by 
adverfity. An'l, unhappily for his fubjefls, he found, in 
his diflrefi, a minifier who encouraged his mod extravagant 
proje£ls, and even fuggelled new fchemes of ambition. This 
was the baron de Goertz, whom I have already had occafion 
to mention, and who, from a congeniality of ideas, became 
the particular favourite of the king of Sweden, after his re- 
turn to his own dominions. To fuch a king and fuch a 
minifter, nothing feemed imppflible. When all Europe ex- 
pe£ted that Sweden would be invaded, and even over-run by 
her numberlefs enemies, Charles pafled over into Norvi^ay, 
A. P. 1716. made himfelf mailer of Cliriftiana. But the 
March. obll'iiate defence of ihe citadel of P'rcderickfliall, 
die want of provilions, and the approach of a Dapilh army, 
obliged him ,to abandon his conqueft. 

Meanwhile Wifmar, the only town that remained to 
Charles in the frontiers of Germany, had furrendered to the 
Danes and Prullians ; who, jealous of the RuITians, would 
not allow them fo much as to be prefent at the fiege. Of 
this jcalqufy, which alienated the czar*smind from the caufe 
of the confederates, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Swe- 
den, Goertz took advantage. He ventured to advife his 
mafter to purchafe a peace from Ruffia at* any price ; inti- 
mating. that t!ic forces of Charles and Peter, when united^ 
would be able to ftrike terror into all Europe. Nor did he 

20. Hf. CIt, -T; n. liv.*^ viii. %lcm. dc BrarJ^nlur^^ tom. ii- 
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conceal the facrlficcs neceflary to be made, in order to pro-f 
cure fuch an union. He declared that, difgufted as the czar 
was with his allies, there would be a neceflity of giving up 
to him many of the provinces to the call and north of the 
Baltic. And he entreated the king to conCder, that, by rc- 
linquifhing thofe provinces, already in the poflTeflion of Peter, 
and which he himfelf was in no condition to recover, he 
might lay the foundation of his future greatnefs **. Plcaf- 
ed with this mighty projeft, without building upon it, 
Charles furniflicd his minifter with full power to treat with 
the czar, or any other prince with whom he Ihould think 
proper to negociate. 

Goeftz accordingly, by himfelf or his agents, fecretly 
entered into negociations, which he conduced at the fame 
time, with the heads of the Englifh Jacobites, and with the 
courts of Peteriburg and Madrid. Alberoni, the Spanifli 
minifter, a man of the moft boundlefs ambition, and in ge- 
nius not inferior to the northern ftatcfman, had refolved to 
place the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain; and 
the duke of Ormond, whofe zeal knew no bounds, projefted 
a marriage between that prince and Anna Petrowna, daugh- 
ter of the czar. In confequence of ihefe intrigues, count 
Gillemburg, the Swedifh ambaflador at the court of Lon-, 
don, was taken into cuftody, and Goertz in Holland. They 
were fet at liberty, however, after an imprifoii- ^ ^ 
ment of fix months, and Goertz renewed his ne- * 
gociations witli the court of Ruflia. Peter proceeded cau- - 
tioufly ; but conferences were, at laft, appointed to be held 
in the ifland of Oeland. And every thing feemed to pro- 
mife the conclufion of a treaty, which would probably have 
changed the face of affairs in Europe, when an unexpefted 
event, fortunately for the repofe of mankind, rendered abor- 
tive all the labours of the baron de Goertz. 

This was the death of the king of Sweden. Having* un- 
dertaken a fecond expedition into Norway, inftead of at- 

a 
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. fettile preKSiUiU^ 

'4 '&iyi8' dp^n before Fitctei^^fttaiil^ 6t ftef montlk 

^ ol Pecejn^r» when the ^oun'tf as hshfd ai iroii^ 

.:«)d ,^e cold fp intenfe, diat the ibididrs oit diitf fire^htly 
dDppt. dp^ dead. In order to animate theniy hti expo&d 
liintij^ to all the rigour of the climate, as 'wdl as tothe datw 
gpra pf-the fiege; fleepingeven in the opeh’sdt, covered onl^ 
;tvkh hh cloak 1 One night, as he was tiewing thcm carryinig 
«tB their apj^oaches by ftar-Ugbt, he was kSired by atti half 
. ppnnd ball, from a cannon loaded vdth grape-fliot* Though 
he expir^ without a groan, the inomeht he received the 
blow, he had infl:in£tively grafped the hilt of his fwor^ and 
' ;^af found with his hand in that poikion, fo truly chsura^er- 

'^p prince perhaps ever had fewer we^neflbs, or ppfi^ 
ed fo many eminent, with fo few amiable qualities- as 
Charles 211. of Sweden. Rigidly jdft,' but void of lenkyj 
Vpiqanitkly biave, but blind to confequences ; profufely |^- 
without knowing how to oblige; temperate, udtlt- 
-Opt, delicacy } and cKalie, without acquiring the praife' of 
eonkitience, bccaufe he feems to have been infenfible to the 
chains of the fex ; a ftranger to the pleafures-of foCiety, -and 
but fli^tly acquainted with books ; a Goth in his maniKrs, 
aod-a favage in his refentments ; refoiute even to obftiaacy, 
ii^xprable in vengeance, and inaccellikle to fympathfv he 
has little to conciliate bur love or efteem^ - Bdt-his woinder* 
ful kitrepidity and perfeverance in enterpi^,- his ^firmnefs 
under misfortune, his contempt of danger;\and his enthuC- 
allic pa0ion for glory, will ever command our admiration. 

The death of Charles was COiiiidered as a^hgital « ge- 
neral ce^ation of arms. Tho ptincic of fle^, tvho- command- 
ed under the king, iriimediatciy raifed the fiege of -Fredcrick- 


fliatlj' and led backshufiwcdcs to thpir own country. Nor did 
the Danes attempt to moleft them pn itlv:k.jpur,c£|**.‘^^ 
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tli^ iitiatS -df Hw^4[9»Tifter being ijij 
^,/^*^pC.0?cir fpvereign, was to order the baton 
4e;.Gpota to be, ^ejled ; ^pid a new crime #as 1'hvbdt^‘fbk' 
JMe: de^u^iQq«.„ Ne was accufed of havmg 

mifrepreiented ^he nation to &e king P* He had at ieaft 
eDCopraged the kipg in his ambitious proje6is> whieh ^hMd 
.brought.-^ nation to the verge of ruin. He had inveilted 
ji number of oppreflive taxes, in order to fupport thofe-^fd- 
.^e<^i and, when every other refource failed, he had adv^d 
Ihift mafter, to gsve to copper money the value of iilveri an 
expedient produ&ive of more mifery dian all the fdi^mer. 
In refentment of thefe injuries, Goertz, though found guilty 
- of no legal crime, was condemned to lofe his head, and ette- 
coted at the foot of the common gallows ^ 

The Swedes having thus gratified their ven^hee;at the 
eXpence of the reputation of a king, whofe memory they’ftill 
adore, proceeded to the regulatiou of their government. By 
a free and voluntary choice, the Hates of fbe ' ^ ? 

-kingdom elected Ulrica !^lcanora^ filter of ■ '-i*?*** 
Charles XII. for their queen. But they obliged' her 'hy a 
' folemn a£t, to renounce all hereditary right to the'etoWn, 
■ that flie might hold it entirely by the fufirage of the people } 
while file bound herfelf, by the moH facred oaths,- neVe# to 
. attempt the re.eitabli(hment of arbitrary power. And fa- 
crificing, foon after, die love of roy^ty to cohjngal'tdFddion, 
(he reltnquilhed the crown to her hulband, the prihcb of 
Hefle, who was chofen by theftates,and mobhted the difonc 
on the lame -conditions with his royal confort. * ' ’ ‘ 

- The new government was no fooner eftablilhed’than' the 
Swedes turned tiieir views, toward peace. It wa's'aecOrd* 
inglybroug^taboutbydifierenttreaties. One with' ^ 

' ' |iie king of Gr^ Britain, as elefior of HanoVer, ’ 
to whom tbC' queen of Sweden a^eed to ced^ IfaO dttthics 

d hts owa and the fcacB cif hb entftn'ies. He 1$ fs^ fca^ hcen 

y lbot wk1i "a'bldi2<!ei4>a^s^1>y6iic «f tkc 'oSa^cr? of his ariny, Bt^-no^roof cd 
fuch treafon hath ever been j/fodiiced ; nor have any circarniiancM been offer* 

, that caa xntitle it to hifto^kal credibthtyv- v viii. 
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pf [Bremen and Verden, in confiderarion of a niillion 
ri^^llars ; -another with the king of Pruffia, who reftored 
Sjtralftind and the zfle of Rugen» and kept Stetipi with the 
ille$ .of Ufedom and Wollin ; and a third with the kipg of 
Denmark, who retained part of the duchy of Slefwick, con- 
quered from the duke of Holftein, and gave up Wifmar, ou 
condition that the fortifications fliould not be rebuilt The 
war with Ruflia ftill continued; but an- Englifh fquadron 
being fent to the afliftanre of Sweden, the czar tliought prof 
per to recall his fleet, after committing the moft 
terrible depredations on the coafts of that kingr 
dom. New negociations were opened at NyftaJt; where a 
treaty of peace was, at laft, concluded between the hoftile 
crowns, by which the czar was left in polTeflion of the pro- . 
vinces of Livonia, Efthonia, and Ingria, with part of Carelia 
and part of Finland 

Peter henceforth took the title of emperor, which was 
foon formally acknowledged by all* the European powers. 
He had now reached the higheft point of human greatnefs; 
but he was yet to receive an increafe of glory* Perfia being 
at that tinic, as almoft ever fince, diftradted by 
civil wars, he marched to the afliftance of the 
lawful prince, ShaThamas, (whofe father had been mur- . 
dered and his throne feized by an ufurper) every where 
carrying terror before him* And in return for this feafou- 
able fupport, as well as to, procure his future protedlion, the 
new Sophy put him in pofleflSon of three pro- 
vinces, bordering on the Cafpian Sea, which 
compofed the greater part of the ancient kingdom of the 
Medes. . 

But although this extraordinary man deferves much praife 
as a warrior, and was highly fuecefsful as a conqueror, ex- 
tending his dominions from the moll Ibuthcrn limits of the 
Cafpian, to the bottom of the Baltic Sea ; though great in 
a military, he was ftill greater in a civil capacity. As he 

25. Puffend. lib. vii. 
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had vifited England and Holland, in the cariy ,part bf -hii 
reign, to acquire knowledge of the ufeful arts, he iriiade 
a journey into France, in 1717, in order to become ac-^ 
quainted with thofe which are more immediately conneS^ 
ed with elegance. A number of ingenious artifts, in every' 
branch, allured by the profpe£t of advantage, followed hiitt 
from France, to fettle in Ruflia« And, on his return to 
l^eterfburg, he eftabliflicd a board of trade, compofed partly 
of natives and partly of foreigners, in order that jufticc" 
might be impartially adminiftered to all. One Frenchman 
began a manufa£l;ory of plate-^glafs for mirrors ; another fet 
up a loom, for working rich tapeftry, after the manner of 
the Gobelins ; and a third fucceeded in the making of gold 
and filver lace: linen cloth was made at Mofeow, equal in 
finenefs to that of the Low Countries; and the filks of Per- 
fia were manufa£lured at Peterlburg in as great perfection 
as at Ifpahaii - • 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, conlined 
merely to arts and manufactures. He extended his views to 
all the departments of government, and to every beneficial 
improvement. A lieutenant-general of police, deftined to 
preferve order from one end of the empire to the other, 
was now appointed. In confequence of this falutary infti- 
tution, the large towns were freed from the nuifance of 
public beggars ; an uniformity of weights and meafures was 
cftabliHied, and provifion made for the education of youth. 
The fame wife policy regulated and new ihodcllcdthe courts , 
of law, whilp it correfted the abiifcs in religion. The 
great canal, which joins the Cafpian Sea to the Baltic, .by 
means of tlic Wolga, was liniflicd; and engineers were fent 
to make the tour of the Ruffian empire, in order to furtiilh 
exa6l charts of it, that mankind might be made acquainted' 
with the immeiifity of its extent. 

But Peter, after all -his noble inftitutions, and his liberd 
aUempts to civilize his people, was himfelf no better than ani ■ 

.7. VoltairCj Hiji, oj lit RiiJJiiiii Emp. vol. iL 
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enii^tene^ liarbariaii. tmtadvey bold. a<Stve, and inde&e 
be ivaa Ibmied for fucceedipg in the moil dilhcult 
mdertakings and for conceiving the mod magnificent de« 
f^sj 'bnt unfeeling* impatient* furious und^ the influence 
of paifion* and a Have to his own arbitrary will* he was 
fitamefully prodigal of the lives of his fubje^ls* and never 
endeavoured to comlnne their eafe or happinefs with his 
gkny and perfonal greatnels. He feemsd to confider them 
as made folely for his* not he for their aggrandifement. 
His Cnrage ferocity and defpotic rigour turned itfelf even 
his own blood. Alexis* his only ion by his fird wife* 
having ted an abandoned coorfe of life* and diicorered an 
iodination to obftrudl his favourite plan of civilizaticl^ he 
made him iign* in 1718. a folemn renunciation of his right 
to the crown. And lelt that deed ihould not prove fuflicU 
cut to exclude the czarowltz from the fucceiGon* he aflem- 
* Ued an extraordinary court* confiding of the principal Rufik 
fian nobility and clergy, who condemned that unhappy* 
thougli feemingly weak and didblute prince* to fuflfer death* 
•* 4 ut without prefciiblng the manner in which it Ihould 
he iaiG£led^^ The event* however, took place* and fud« 
dehly. 

Alexis was feized with drong convulfions* and expired 
, dbon after the dreadful fentence was announced to him ; but 
whether in coniequence of the agony occafioned by fuch 
Harming intelligence, or by other means* is uncertain 
We only know* that Peter the,n had, by his beloved Catha'^ 
■*1^ , an infant fon, who bore his own name* and whom lie 
defigped for his fuccefibr ; and as the birth of this fon had 
pro^Iy accelerated the prorccutlon, and iupreafed the leve* 
xhy of the proceedings againft Alexis* whom his father had 
licfore threatened to difinherit, it is not impodible but tlie 
friends of Catharine might haden the death of the fame 
prince* in order to fave the court from tlie odium of his 

iS. Voltaire, ttbi fup. ' , ’ . 

fto . V«i!uirc has u'jxq great pains to dear up thlr matter; yet, after all* 
tioubtful* ijart ii. chap a* 
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pabKc execution, and the emperor from the excruciating 
reflexions that mufl: have followed fuch an awful tranf* 
a£i;ion. 

A gentleman, however, who was prefent on the occafion, 
ftrongly iniinuates that Alexis was taken off by a dofe of 
poifon, adminiftered by order of his father And a writer 
of high authority affirms, that the czar, with his own 
hand, cut off the head of his Ton. But probability, as well 
as the general charafter of Peter, forbid us to credit fuch 
narratives. After having taken the trouble of bringing to 
a public trial his clifobedient fon, whom he could at a (in- 
gle no^have got privately difpatched; after endeavouring to 
vindicate his conduA to the world, in an elaborate declara-^ 
tion, explaining his motives for fo doing, the czar was too 
wife to hazard the infamy of being reputed an affaffin. And 
had punilhment, whether public or private, been infli£);ed on 
the czarowitz, by authority, it would have been avowetL 
The great, the imperious, the inexorable Peter, would have 
fcorned to hide the rigour of his juftice beneath the veil of 
an incidental diflemper, or to fulfil the fentence of the law 
by a preparation of poifon under the name of medicine. He 
furely meant to put a period to the life of Alexis ; but he 
was too magnanimous to execute as a cowardly murderer, 
what he could command a,s a fovereign and a judge. The 
life of that prince having been declared forfeited, the empe- 
ror had only to let fall the fufpended blow. He had no 
new'reproacli to fear; all Europe being already acquainted 
with his purple, and held in awful expeflation of the 
event. ^ 

The principal crime of which the ilUfated Alexis was eon- 
yl£ted (for he was queftioned even as to his private thoughts) 
was that of having w'tjhed for the death of his father ! — If 
the cldcft fons of kings were all to be judged by this crite- 
rion, few palaces would be free from blood. Another atro- 

30. See the Memoirs of Peter Heni^ Bruce, Efq. publiflied in i;S4. 

31. Lambeiti. 
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cvfffs ci^fi .w^ hif havii^g abfcond^d ?»nd.|takcn fliclter in 
th^^^peri^ dominions •» “ iraifiog againft us/’ fays Peter,, 
and his lord, numberlefs calumnies and falfercy 
portSj, as if we did perfccute him, and that cyen his lifc‘^‘ 
was not fafe, if he continued with os’*.” That the fears 
czarowitz were well founded, fuSiciently appeared, 
whep dmwn from this afylum, on a promife of pardon, he 
was hril compelled to rdinquiih his right to the fuccelTron, 
amd afterward condemned to fiiSer death. 

It cannot be improper here to obferyc. That although, 
Peter had long been diflatished with the condnfi of his fon 
Alexis, he never threatened to difinherit him, until had 
a near profpe<S of idue by Catharine; and, as his firil letter 
to the czarowitz , containing fuch threat, is only dated a few 
days before ihe was delivered of a fon, it feems very quellionf 
able, ..whether it was written before or after that event. 
Then, indeed, he fpoke out. | am .determined at lail,” 
fays he, “ to fignify to you roy final purpofe; willing, hpw- 
'! .evjert ;tQ defer the execution of it for a time, to A:e if you 
*♦ will reform., If not, .know that I am refolvcd to deprive 
* yotf of the fucceffion, as I would lop off an ufelefs 
^.^•ran9h.V*rf‘* We cannot in confcience,” adds Peter in his 
‘^. iPechration, leave him after us the fuccelhon to the throne 
.‘‘.iod 9.uffia,j fpreittcing that,^hi8 vicious epurfes, he would 
*Vj?nf^relf the our »«/<>», and the fafetyoi our 

God's providence, we have ec- 
“ qmred and ejlabhjhcd by inceffint, appUeaiionyCxaCmg omt 
“ people to be injirutled in all forts of ci^U and military 
' Tliis, iff impartially true, might be a fufficient 
Ve^h* 'for -difinheritiiig 'a fon and heir oC.einpire, but not 
furely for putting him to death. That meafure could only 
be diflated by a tyrahfifcstl akid jealous policy, in order to 
-vrevcHt 'h&djfturbtng' the govpirilmieatttodir the legal fuc- 
cetTor. 

: th^zafotfrhzi whatever rmeftt be its ezufe. 
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was foot! folldwbd By tliiat of young Ptttfr i whom' 
ptfror, on the renunciation of Alexis^ had ordered ’Mi) 
jifts, of all ranks i^hd conditions, to a'tknO'Wlcdge as lawful 
heir to the crown, ** by oath before the holy altar, upon' the 
“ holy Gofpcls, killing the crofs I” But Catharine continu- 
ed neverthelefs to maintain her afeendant over the violent 
teinper and utigovernable fpirit of her hufband. Thai 
fee'ndant was truly extraordinary. One day, in the height 
of his pailion, and in order to difplay the omnipotence of 
his power, Peter broke a magnificent mirror. ** See,” 
faid he, ** how with one ftroke of my hand I can, iti a mo- 
♦* ment, reduce that glafs to its original dull !” — •** True,” 
replied Catharine, C’oblly, “ you have deftroyed the fiheft or- 
^ hament of your palace ; but will fhe abfence of that oma- 
“ ment improve the beauty of the imperial manfiOn ?” The 
Ciar’s choler inftantly fubfided. The very found of het 
voice was fulficient to calm his rage, when no other perfon 
durli approach him. 

As a prelude to the eventual fuccefiion of the Ciarina, 
Peter himfelf, after his return from his Perfian ^ 
expedition, aflifted perfonally at her folemn coro- ' ' 
nation. That ceremony, the meaning of which was Well 
underftood, added gteat weight to the already' lefpedhible 
chara£ler of Catharine } fo that, on' die death of the l£mpe- 
ror, in the beginning of the year 172 quietly HiCMeded 
to the throne, and reigned 'in a jiiMner becoming df the 
widow of Peter the Great **. 

The foIlow'.ng Knea, which are rcommonly quoted as. pact 
of the. Czar’s epitaph, form a .panegyric .not - unwoc^hy nf 
him;, , .:a . 

¥ .Let Antiquity be dumb, 

Norhoafther AiiBX 4 Np«norhcr j 

; am a <*f t|>< laUw af qatha* 

rine has been given , by fomc late travellers ; bat the tongtMT of ftandal is bufy 
in every country, ami travcJJ^,«r^'Co.^fi|^iy.^9^ mdttflrxous in eoUeding 
licfaniatory anecdotes.' * 
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How cafjr was vidlorf^ 

“ To Leaders who were fol-lowedhy .H'croes ! 

“ And whofe Soldiers felt a tiobte Difdain 
“ At.being thought lefs vigilant t^h dteir Cen^als! 

“ But HE, 

** Who in this Place firjl knew Re^t 
^ Touud Subje£ls bafe and ins^vc, 

“ tJnwarlike^ unlearned, untraiSable, 

“ Neither covetous of Fame nor fearlefs of Danger.'^ 

“ Creatures under the Name of Men, 

' “ But ndth Qualities rather brutal than rational ! 

“ Yet even Thefc 

“ He pOHlhed from their native Ruggednefs ; ' 

** And breaking out, like a new Sun, 

“ To illuminate the Minds of a People, 

“ Difpelled their Night of Hereditary Darknefs y 
. “ And, by the Force of his invincible Influence. 

“ Taught them to conquer, 

** Even the Conquerort of Germany. 

■ M Other Princes have commanded vifiorious armies; 

“ Pbtir the Great created them.” 

. 'fM.. ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

This panegyric would have been as juft as hi is degant, 
h^ Peter hot left the b'^y p^ his people, as he found them, 
in a ftate o£^ mo&,Afe€t fervitude to the nobles, who are 
thdnfelves every ‘fttl^ebt at the mercy of die capricious will 
of the fovereign. Thefe cyUs, which ftiU jn |c.me meafure 
remain, muft be^ efleflually eradicated, befod: the Ruihan 
empire can attain to any, high degree of populwon, culture, 
or general civilization. 
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